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NOTE TO THE SIXTH EDITIOK 



The new edition has been thoroughly revised; the 
most important change has been the addition (pp. 134 
and 186) of a short account of Double Fertilisation 
in Angiosperms, a remarkable phenomenon (still im- 
perfectly understood) recently discovered by the 
Kussian botanist, Nawaschin, and confirmed by Guig- 
nard and others. A new figure (Fig. 86) has been 
introduced to illustrate this point. 

New figures of the mature fruits of Wallflower 
(Fig. 49*) and Lily (Fig. 92) have also been added. 

D. H. SCOTT. 

November 12, 1901, 
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Tiii PREFACE 

the figures are originaL^ For the rest, the authority ia 
cited. An effort has been made to point out those 
structural characters which are of wide importance, 
as distinguished from those which are peculiar to the 
type, or its nearer allies. 

The subject-matter is not always easy, and some 
parts of the book will not be followed without close 
attention. There is really no reason why Natural 
Science should be r^arded in schools as a specially 
easy subject If Science is to be taken seriously, it 
rather seems desirable that those who study it should 
have to use their brains as much as in learning Euclid, 
Algebra, or Grammar. 

If any real knowledge of the subject is to be gained^ 
practical work is essential It is expected that the 
teacher should have sufficient training to be able to 
demonstrate to his class most of the structural features 
described in the book. We are now well supplied 
with laboratory guides, such as the works on Practical 
Botany by Professors Bower and Strasburger. 

If the present volume is found useful, it is proposed 
to add a second, treating in like manner of Crypto- 
gamic types. 

I much hope that not only pupils in schools, but 
also private students, may derive some help from this 
book, and that it may awaken in some readers a 
genuine interest in the study of living things. 

D. H. SCOTT. 
February 27, 1894. 

^ Those signed " B. S." have been drawn by Mrs. D. H. Scott. 
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2 STRUCTURAL BOTANY 

respects tlie stem on which they grow. Later on 
the flowers appear, borne on the upper part of the 
stem and its branches, above the leaves. These 
flowers, when they wither, give place to the fruits or 
seed-vessels, and in these the seeds themselves are 
ripened, which, when sown, will produce a new genera- 
tion of wallflowers for next year. 

Now a plant, like all living things, is made up of 
organs ; thus a leaf, a stem, a root, or a flower is not 
merely a part of the plant, but it is a part which does 
Bome definite work for the good of the whole. The 
highest or most perfect plants are those in which the 
division of labour is most complete, in which the 
principte of setting apart a distinct organ for each 
distinct kind of work is most thoroughly carried out. 
The Wallflower is an example of a very highly 
organised plant. Later on we shall make the ac- 
quaintance of plants in which there is little or no 
division of labour — in which, that is, the organs are 
not distinct, or at least not evidently so. 

The work which an organ has to do is called its 
function. In the Wallflower, as in the higher plants 
generally, the root has two manifest functions : it has 
to hold the plant firmly in the gtound, and also to 
take up food from the ground. The leaves have for 
their chief oflBce the absorption of food from the air ; 
we shall soon find that a green plant obtains quite half 
its food from this source. The stem has to conduct 
the food, which the root and the leaves absorb, to other 
parts of the plant, and it also has to support the 
leaves in such a position that they may best he 
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able to do their work;^ and thirdly, the stem has 
also to bear the flowers. The flowers themselves have 
quite a different duty to perform. Their business 
is to produce the seeds, and so to provide a supply of 
new wallflowers for the future. We see, then, that 
the organs which we have mentioned are of two kinds. 
On the one hand, the root, stem, and leaves do work 
for the benefit of the particular plant to whic*h they 
belong; these we call the vegetative organs. On the 
other hand, the flowers are concerned in the produc- 
tion of fresh plants; they are therefore called the 
reprodudive organs. 

One important division of Botany, then, is concerned 
with such questions as those which we have just 
roughly indicated. We aim at finding out how a plant 
lives, what different kinds of work it has to do in 
order to live and to produce others of its kind, and 
by means of what orgajis the work is done ; also what 
is the structure of these organs by which they are 
enabled to perform their ofiice. All these questions 
belong to Physiology in its widest sense. Physiology 
is concerned with the question what a plant does, and 
what its various organs do. The answer to such 
questions must be obtained by experiment The study 
of structure, or Anatomy, is from this point of view 
a necessary auxiliary to physiology. 

But we can also look at plants from a different 
point of view. Suppose, for example, that instead 
of considering the Wallflower alone, we compare it 

^it is often convenient to speak of the stem and leaves together afl 
the shoot. 
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Fio. 2. — ^Yonng Potato plant (redaoed), raised from seed. 
d, the first leaves, or cotyledons ; I, the foUage-leaves ; 
ft. f/ hratiches, bearing the tubers ; «, scale-leaves ; r, r\ 
roots; Ti5, tubers; ec» their scale-leaves ; bd, their bads. 
(From Sachs, after Duchartre.) 
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It not only consists of the stem bearing its green 
leaves and ultimately producing the mauve flowers, 
and of the root with its fibrous branches, but it also 
forms the potatoes themselves (or tubers, as they are 
called), which we eat. Now these potatoes, as every 
one knows, grow, like the root, underground, borne on 
subterranean branches. Both they and the branches 
which bear them are colourless, and from their general 
appearance and position every one who has not learnt 
Botany at once classes them as roots. But is this 
their true nature t 

If we closely examine the branches on which the 
potatoes grow, we shall find that they bear small scaly 
leaves (Fig. 2, sc). Similar little leaves (ec) will be 
found on the potato itself, adjoining the " eyes," and 
the " eyes " themselves are buds (hd), which grow out 
into new plants when the potatoes are sown. Leaves 
and buds, however, are characteristics of stems ; the 
former are never, the latter rarely, found on undoubted 
roots. Besides this, a more thorough examination 
would show that the internal structure and the 
mode of growth of the potatoes and of the under- 
ground branches which produce them are those of 
stems and not of roots. Further, we may sometimes 
find on the parts of the potato plant above the ground 
bodies which are intermediate in form and structure 
between potato tubers and ordinary green branches. 
For these reasons, all botanists are agreed in regarding 
potatoes, in spite of their appearance and underground 
position, as forming part of the shoot and not of the 
root In other words, we come to the conclusion that 
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certain shoots of the potato plant Lare become 
completely modified, so as to lose all the more 
obvious characters of shoots, and to bear a super- 
ficial resemblance to roots. These clianges are the 
external manifestation of a complete alteration of 
function. The potato tubers have given up the usual 
functions of shoots, and become adapted to serve as 
storehouses of food (chiefly starch) for the young 
plants which will grow from the "eyes" next 
year. 

If, Chen, we compare the potato plant with the 
Wallflower, we find that, while in the latter the shoot 
consists entirely of above-ground branches bearing 
green leaves, in the potato plant certain parts of the 
shoot are changed into underground colourless organs, 
bearing scale-leaves, and ending in tuberous swellings, 
which are storehouses of food. 

But we must not suppose that all underground 
organs which serve this purpose are shoots. Turnips, 
radishes, and dahlia tubers are also imdergroimd parts 
of plants, and in function are similar to potato tubers, 
but here the structure and mode of growth show that 
we have to do with modified parts of the root. 

The comparison of various plants thus shows us 
that quite diSerent parts may be changed, so as to 
serve the same function, and that the same part may 
be modified to perform quite different functions. We 
shall meet with plenty of examples of this later on, 
but the instances just given will suffice to introduce 
us to the second great division of the science of 
Botany, namely, the Morphology of plants. This is 
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based upon the comparative method of study as 
applied to plants and their membei-s.^ 

To put the distinction shortly, while, as we have 
seen, physiology asks the question what each part of a 
plant does, morphology inquires what it is. The word 
"morphology" means the "study of form," but this 
literal meaning, as so often happens with scientific 
terms, gives a very imperfect idea of what is really 
implied. External form, at any rate, is quite an 
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Fig. 3.— Conical root of 
Bryony. Reduced. 
(After Balfour.) 




Fio. 4. — Fleshy root 
of Turnip. Reduced. 
(After Balfour.) 



insignificant part of the subject of morphology, which 
is much more concerned with internal structure, 
relative position of parts, and the changes which they 
undergo during development By the accurate com- 
parison of plants in all their members, morphology 
aims at finding out the relationships between them — 

* The word "members" ratlier than "organs" is used here, because 
morphology, strictly speaking, is not concerned with function. 
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that is, it endeavours to construct a natural classifica* 
tion of the vegetable kingdom. Classification is often 
treated as a separate part of the science, called 
Systematic Botany, and this is a convenient division, 
but Systematic Botauy can only be satisfactorily based 
on the comparative study of plants — ^that is, on 
morphology. 

While it is easy to distinguish sharply between the 
physiology and morphology of plants, it is more 
important to remember that neither can be pursued 
to any advantage without the other. Physiology 
without morphology would teach us much about the 
life of individual plants, but could give us no idea of 
the v^etable kingdom as a whole, or of the relation- 
ship between the innumerable species of which it is 
composed. Morphology without physiology, on the 
other hand, would be just as baiTen, for the complex 
modifications of the organs -of plants would be wholly 
unintelligible without reference to the functions to 
which they are adapted. Only by examining plants 
from both points of view can we attain to any 
knowledge of them which deserves the name of 
science. 

The method pursued in this book is to take in 
succession a series of types representing important 
groups of plants, to examine each of them as fully as 
our space permits, with reference to both structure 
and function, and to compare them together. It will 
often be necessary to supplement the study of our 
main types by that of other plants which resemble 
them on the whole, but better illustrate some particular 
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point, for Kutnre does not provide us vith perfect 
types ready made. 

In this way we may hope to gain some real 
knowledge of a few plants, which may serve as a firm 
foundation for more extended study afterwards. In 
choosing the order of our types, we will begin with 
the more highly organised plants, in which the division 
of labour among the organs is most completa We 
do this, partly because the higher plants are most 
familiar to us in everyday life, and partly because we 
shall gain from them the clearest conceptions of organs 
and their functions. 

Besides morphology and physiology, there are two 
more divisions of Botany which we must mention. 
One of these is the study of fossil plants — that is, of 
the vegetable remains which have come down to us 
preserved in the earth from ages long past This 
is called the Paloeontology of plants, or sometimes 
PalceO'lotany — that is, the science of ancient plants. 
From one point of view this is simply a part of 
morphology; we compare the fossil plants among 
themselves and with recent ones, and draw conclusions, 
so far as we are able, as to their relationships. We 
cannot study their physiology, for they are dead ; we 
may, however, draw some inferences as to their mode 
of life from their structure. So far, palseontology ia 
concerned with the same questions as recent Botany, 
but we also have to study the succession of the strata 
in which the fossils are found, and so to trace their 
relative geological age, or, in other words, their distri- 
bution in time. Inquiries of this kind are peculiar to 
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palaeontology, and are of the greatest possible import- 
ance, because tbey enable ua to a certain extent to 
trace the past history of the different kinds of plants. 
To take only one example : the enormously rich T^eta- 
tiou which is bo well preserved in the coal-measures con- 
sisted of forms of plants which have long since become 
extinct The classes to which many of the great trees 




Fio. 5.— Stump and roota of a Fossil Tree (Sligmariajleoida) 
from the carbonireroos sandstone. The diameter of tha 
stomp iaitt i in., and the sproad of the rooti 23-30 
ft. (After WQIiamson.) 

of that period belonged (such as the Stigmaria figured) 
are now only represented by a few small herbaceous 
plants (such as Sela^ineUa)} On the other hand, 
most of the groups which are now of the greatest 
importance bad not then appeared, and their first 
representatives are found in much later rocks.* This 

» Ses Part II., Flovxrleu FlanU, p. 1. 

* S«e J ukes*! School ifan vol nf Gevlogy, p. 2S0. 
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part of the science, however, cannot be further touched 
on here. We shall only be able to concern ourselves 
with plants now living. 

Lastly, we have Geographical Botany^ from which 
we leam the parts of the world in which the different 
kinds of plants grow wild, or, in other words, their 
distribution in space. This teaches us, for example, 
the very uniform character of alpine vegetation in 
all parts of the world ; the peculiarities of the Flora ^ 
of oceanic islands, deserts, and so on. This also leads 
to very important conclusions, especially when we 
study the distribution of a plant in relation to its 
structure and mode of Ufa We shall call attention 
to the distribution of our various types, but this part 
of Botany cannot be pursued far without a much 
wider knowledge of plants than is aimed at in this 
book. 

After these introductory considerations, we will 
now go on at once to our first type. 

^ By the Flora of a country we mean all the plants which grow wild 
there, collectively. 
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CHAPTER I 

Type I 

THE WALLFLOWER {Cltetranthus Clieiri, L.') 
I. EXTERNAL CHARACTERS 

A, Vegetative Organs 

a. The Shoot 

The Wallflower, a native of Southern and Central 
Europe, is occasionally found naturalised in England, 
and derives its name from growing commonly on old 
walls. It is a perennial — that is to say, it lives for a 
number -A yeai-s. It does not die down in winter, nor 
does it lose its leaves in autumn. The leaves, however, 
gradually drop ofif from the older parts of the stem. 

The stem is erect and branched (see Fig. 1), and 
its lower part is covered by scales of pale brown bark. 
This part is hard and woody. The upper portions, 
both of the main stem and branches, are softer and 
coloured green, and are rather hairy. The surface of 
the stem is ridged lengthways, the ridges being more 
conspicuous on the younger parts. The ridges are 

* The letter L is the initial of the author (Linneas) from whom tlie 

l>1ant received its present name. 

n 
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generally five in number ; each of them nms vertically 
along the whole length of the stem or branch, and 
passes through the places where the leaves are inserted. 
The ridges are most prominent just below the insertion 
of the leaves. 

Both in the main stem and its branches it is evident 
that the lower parts are the older. For some distance 
above the ground there are no leaves; they have 
dropped off, and we only find the scars which they 
have left. Then we come to leaves which are beginning 
to wither ; a little higher up they are green and fresli, 
and of full size. Higher up still we find them smaller 
and more delicate, while at the top of each branch the 
leaves are only just forming, and we can trace them 
up to the extreme tip, until they are so small that 
we can no longer distinguish them. We see, then, 
that the formation of new organs goes on from below 
upwards, or, in other words, the growth takes place 
at the apex of the branch. The extreme end of the 
branch, where the young leaves are just making their 
appearance is called the growing-point. The growing- 
point with the young leaves which surround it is 
called the haf-lud. 

The branches do not arise indiscriminately on any 
part of the stem, but every branch grows from the 
angle between leaf and stem, just above the insertion 
of the leaf. This angle is called the axil, and the 
branches are said to be cucillary. The main stem 
continues its growth indefinitely in the same direction^ 
giving off its branches laterally. 

The ari'angement of the leaves on the stem requires 
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rather close attention to make out. We see at once 
that no two leaves arise at the same level Every 
leaf is placed a little above or below its next neigh- 
bours. The leaves, therefore, are said to be alternate. 
We find further that they are arranged in a spiral 
An imaginary line connecting the bases of the suc- 
cessive leaves together, would wind upwards round 
the stem, just like the thread of a screw; here, 
however, the spiral ascends from the right up to the 
left, like a left-handed screw, in the reverse direction 
to an ordinary right-handed one.^ Now, if we count 
the leaves carefully, beginning from below, and not 
counting the leaf taken as our starting-point, we shall 
find tha,t the Jlfth leaf comes exactly above the one 
we started with, and in order to reach this fifth leaf 
we have had to follow the spiral exactly twice round 
the stem. The ridges make it much easier to see 
which leaves come in the same straight line ; for, as 
we saw just now, each ridge runs straight from one 
leaf to that vertically above or below it. This 
arrangement of the leaves may be expressed by the 
fraction f , in which the denominator indicates the 
nmnber of the leaf which comes directly above the 
fitarting-point, while the numerator tells us how 
many times the spiral line travels round the stem 
before the fifth leaf is reached. This fraction ^ also 
expresses the divergence or angle between two success- 
ive leaves, which is equal to | of the circumference 
of the stem. The way in which leaves are arranged 
on the stem is called phyllotaxis, and varies very 
tnuch in dififerent kinds of plants. 

^ In the diagram (Fig. 6) the spiral ascends from left to right 
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The whole length of the stem is divided into 
nodes and internodes. The part where a leaf is 
borne is called a node, the spaces between the leaves 
are the internodes. 

Each leaf is attached to the stem by a narrow 
base. It has no distinct stalk, but the blade of the 




Fig. 6. — Diagram to illustrate 4 Pliyllo taxis. The dotted 
line represents the leaf-spiral, which is seen in horizontal 
plan, the centre corresponding to the apex. The con- 
centric circles represent the successive nodes. (After Van 
Tieghem.) 

leaf is very narrow near the base, and broadens out 
quite gradually for about two-thirds of the whole 
length, and then narrows again rather more rapidly 
to the pointed end. The leaf is technically called 
sessile, because the blade is seated on the stem directly, 
without the intervention of a leaf -stalk or petiole, such 
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as we see in the leaf of a Vine or Geranium, The 
narrow part of the blade, however, only differs from a 
leaf-stalk in being slightly winged. The part of the 
leaf where it joins the stem is called the leaf-iase\ 
this remains in connection with the stem after the 
rest of the leaf has dropped off. 

The shape of this leaf is ex- 
pressed in botanical language by 
tlie words lanceolate, acute, and 
entire. The word lanceolate refers 
to the general outline, which is 
like that of a lance-head ; the word 
acute indicates the pointed apex; 
while the term entire means that 
the edge is not toothed or divided 
in any way. 

The upper surface of the leaf is 
dark green and very slightly hairy. 
The imder surface is of a lighter 
green, and has many more hairs. 
The hairs are closely applied to the 
surface, and cannot be seen well 
without a lens, though they can 
easily be felt. 

The leaf is traversed from end 
to end by a stout midrib, or 
principal veiii, which is more prominent on the lower 
surface, and gradually tapers towards the apex. 
From the midrib branch - veins are given off at 
iiregular intervals, which turn upwards so as to run 
nearly parallel to the midrib. These main branches 



Fia.7.— LeafofWall- 
flower, natural size, 
showing the chief 
veins. (R. S.) 
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join on to each other, and themselves give oEF in- 
numerable lesser branches, which permeate every part 
of the leaf, and are united among themselves into a 
fine network. The finest branches of all, however, 
end blindly within the meshes of the network. The 
smaller veins can only be .traced with the help of 
a lens (see below, p. 65, Fig. 24). 

We have now described the chief external characters 
of the stem and leaves. To complete our sketch of 

the vegetative organs, we will next consider the root 

ft. 

b. The Boot 

If we pull up a Wallflower and wash away the 
earth which clings to the root, we find that this, like 
the stem, has a main axis, which grows straight 
downwards, in the same line with the erect axis of the 
stem. A main root of this kind is called a tap-root 
-Of course the root meets with more resistance to 
its growth than a stem does, and sometimes it is 
forced to diverge more or less from its vertically down- 
ward direction (see Fig. 1). From the tap-root a number 
of branches are given of£ These branches do not grow 
straight down, but take an obliquely descending course, 
forming an angle a little less than a right angle with 
the tap-root. Froni these principal branches other 
much smaller ones arise, and these also ramify 
repeatedly. The finer branches of the root do not 
take a fixed course, but penetrate the soil in all 
directions equally. If the plant has been very care- 
fully taken up, we shall find that particles of earth 
stick firmly to the very ypimgest branches of the root 
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a little above their extreme tips. This is because these 
parts of the root are clothed with very fine root-hairs 
(see Fig. 29, p. 77), which have withered away from 
the older parts. These root-hairs are barely visible 
to the naked eye, and must by no means be confused 
with the rootlets or fibres already described, to which 
they bear no resemblance in structure, as we shall 
find when we come to the microscopic work. Each 
growffcg-point of the root and its branches is covered 
by a root-cap (see below, pp. 78 and 86). We notice 
as conspicuous differences between the root and the 
shoot, that the former bears no leaves and is not 
green in any part. 

We shall find a young seedling more convenient for 
studying the root than an older plant. On such a 
seedling it is possible to make out that the branches 
of the tap-root are not arranged irregularly, but form 
four vertical tows. 

B. Eeproductdte Organs 
a. The Flowers 

The branches which bear the flowers do not at first 
differ in any way from ordinary vegetative branches. 
They arise in the axils of leaves, and for some time 
bear leaves themselves in the usual way. But soon 
the production of leaves ceases, and from that time 
onwards the branch bears flowers only. Each flowet 
may itself be regarded as a modified branch (borne on 
the main branch), the leaves of which differ greatly in 
arrangement, form, structure, and colour from the' 
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vegetative leaves. The flowers, unlike the ordinary 
branches, do not arise in the axils of leaver, for there 
are no leaves at all on the part of the plant which 
bears theln. This is characteristic of the Wallflower 
and its relations. In most plants the flowers, like 
other branches, are borne in the axils of leaves. 

The way in which flowers are bome upon the stem 
is called the inflorescence. In the Wallflower the 
flowers" are borne laterally on a main axis, and are 





Fio. 8.— Flower of Walllloiver. . . „ 

a, Bowei-atalk. ; c, calyx; topofpiatil ; r, rmeptacle; 
p, corolla; i, stamens j g, honey-glands at base 

b, stigma. (AfUr Balfour.) of short stAmeitf. (After 

Balfour.) 

Stalked. The main axis terminates in a bud which 
is continually forming new flowers as long as growth 
continues. Thus the oldest flowers are at the bottom, 
and the youngest at the top. An inflorescence of this 
kind is said to be indefinite. An indefinite inflorescence 
with a single elongated main axis and stalked flowers 
is a raceme. 
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\ow we will consider the parts of a siugle flower in 
dcUiiL The flrsl point that strikes us is that, while 
the stalk (jxdicel) ia quite bare, all the leaves are 
crowded hither at the end of the branch. The Sora! 




Fio. 10,— DiflgTMnmatiR view of ths flower of Wnllfloirer 
(enlarged) in ton^tudmut section, cut in median plane of 
onter sepkla. a, sepal ; p, petal ; tl', tiro of tl>e long 

stamens; af, ons of the two short s* 

ov, ovules; liig, stigma. [E. 3.) 






leaves are not arranged spirally, but two or more grow 

at the same level. The enlarged end of the stalk, on 

which the floral organs grow.Js the receplade,OT tlutlamus. 

Beginning at the outside of the flower, we first come 
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to tour small narrow leaves of a purplish colour (see Fig. 
8, c). These leaves are not all inserted at the some 
level They are in two pairs, placed at right angles to 




Tia, 11. — Diajtrammatic view of the flower of W»llflower 
(enlaiged) in longituduial eection, paumg; through median 
pUn« of inner sepab. «, sepal ; p, petal ; sf', longstamecs; 
tC, short Btamcna ; o, ovary ; ov, otdIcs ; ttig, stigma ; 
n, nectaries at base of short stamens ; B, septom between 
the two carpels. (E. S.) 

each other, and one pair is inserted rather farther iu 
than the other pair (see Figs. 1 2 and 1 3). This is seen 
very clearly in the hud (Fig. 12), though less easily 
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in the open flower. Each of these four leaves is called 
a sepal, and collectively they form the cali/x ; as the 
sepals are not joined blether, the calyx is said to be 
poltfsepalouA. 




Fia. 12. — TruisTerse aection through a flower-led. A, posi- 
tion of axb of infloreacence ; S, sepals (rour in number) ; 
p, petels (shaded) (four in number] ; H, stamens (six 
in number, each with four poUen-sacs) ; 0, orary (of two 
carpels). Compare the diagram, Fig. 13. Magnified 
about 12 times. (R. S.) 

The dii^ram. Fig. 13, represents as it were the ground 
plan of a flower, and shows the relative position of all 
its parta In order to fix this, it is necessary to know 
how the flower is placed with reference to the axis ot 
the inflorescence. This axis is indicated by a dot in 
the diagi'itm. It will be seen that the two outer 
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sepals are bo placed that one lies next the axis 
(^terior), and the other remote from it {anierior). 
The two inner sepals are placed at the sides {laterally), 
alternating with the outer two. The two inner sepals 
are bulged out at the base ; ^ 

we shall see the reason for ^f^P- 

thifi directly. In the bud 
before it opens, the calyx 
completely encloses all the 
other parts of the flower. 

Inside the calyx we find 
four floral leaves forming a 
single ring, or whorl. These 
are the petals, the most con- 
spicuous part of the flower. 
In the wild Wallflower they 
are yellow; in cultivated 
specimens they are generally 
more or less brown. Each 
petal is broad and rounded 
above, and tapers into a 
narrow stalk below (see Figs. 10 and II). The four 
petals form collectively the corolla, which is here said 
to be polypctalous, because the pet:ils are not connected 
together. The petals are so placed as to alternate 
with the four sepals — that is to say, the middle of 
each petal comes exactly opposite the space between 
two sepals (see Figa. 12 and 13). 

Both the sepals and the petals are veined, but 
not in such a complicated way as the vegetative 
leaves. 



FlQ. 13. — Floral diagrBm, or 
ground plan of the iToivor of 
Cheiranlhus, a,axis of iiillor- 
s.p, posterior aeya.] ; 



loDg ones are ahoivn connectcil 
in paira} ; e, tlie two united 
carpels, formiDg the piatil. 
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So far the organs of the flower have borne an 
obvious resemblance to ordinary Ieave& The next 
whorl is very different, and consists of bodies which, 
so far as their outward form is concerned, are not at 
all leaf-like. Each consists of a longish stalk, bearing 
at the top a little boat-shaped case of a yellowish colour. 
These are the starriens (see Figs. 8, 9, 10, and 11). 
There are six of them, four of which are longer than 
the other two. The two shorter stamens stand on 
either side of the flower, and each of them is placed 
just between two of the petals, and just opposite the 
two inner lateral sepals. The four longer stamens 
are placed rather farther in, so that all six stamens 
might be regarded as forming ttuo whorls. The 
longer ones are in two pairs, each pair standing 
between two petals, and just opposite the two outer 
(posterior and anterior) sepals. (See diagram. Figs. 
12 and 13.) 

The stalk of the stamen is called the JilamerU] 
the body at the top of the filament is the anther. 
The filament is continued up through the middle of 
the anther, and is here called the connective, because 
it connects together the two halves (lohes) of the 
anther. When ripe, the anther bursts to discharge 
a yellow powdery substance called pollen. 

Just inside the bases of the two shorter sta- 
mens are two large green honey-glands {nectaries). 
The filaments are bent outwards to make room for 
them, and this causes the bulging of the adjacent 
lateral sepals, which we noticed in examining the 
calyx (see Figs. 9 and 11). 
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The middle of the flower is occupied by the pistU 
This is a nearly cyUndrical hollow body, green in 
colour, tapering a little towards the top, and sur- 
mounted by a forked outgrowth. The lower thicker 
part, which occupies more than three-quarters of the 
whole length, is the ovary, and the forked outgrowth 
at the top of all is the stigma, while the short 
tapering portion which connects the two is the style 
(see Figs. 9, 10, and 11). 

The hollow ovary is divided lengthways into two 
compartments by a membrane called the septum. 
This membrane marks the boundary between the two 
carpels, the name given to the floral leaves of which 
the pistil is composed. We see, then, that the two 
carpels are so placed as to lie opposite the two inner 
lateral sepeils. Within the ovary are the young seeds, 
or ovules, as they are called at this early staga They 
grow on the walls of the ovary adjoining the septimi. 
As, however, we are only dealing with external 
characters at present, we will postpone any further 
examination of the interior of the ovary and of the 
ovules. 

The ovules only develop into the seeds after 
fertilisation, which is brought about by the pollen. 
In order that the ovules may become ripe seeds, 
which can grow into young plants, it is necessary 
that the pollen should come into contact with the 
stigma of the pistil The whole process of fertilisa- 
tion will be described later on, when we have made 
ourselves acquainted with the internal structure of 
the floral organs (see p. 122). 
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b. The Fruit 

The Jmit is the ripened pistil, and contains 
the seedSy which are the ripened ovules. It con- 
tinues to show the same general structure as the 
pistil, but grows much larger, and imdergoes some 
important changes, a description of which will be 
found on p. 137. During the development of the 
pistil into the fruit all the other floral organs — calyx, 
corolla, and stamens — drop ofif. 

IL INTERNAL STRUCTURE 

A, The Cells 

If we examine under the microscope a thin slice, 
or section as it is called, from any part of an 
ordinary plant, say, for example, a section cut straight 
across the stem of a Wallflower, we find that its 
substance is not uniform, but is divided up by a 
network of walls into innumerable minute chambers 
of varying size and shape (see Fig. 20, p. 48). If we 
make another section at right angles to the first, 
say a section lengthways through the stem, we find 
the same structure, except that in this view the 
-chambers appear to have somewhat different shapes 
(see Fig. 22, p. 52). Combining the two views together, 
we come to the conclusion that the whole substance 
t)f the plant is composed of a system of closed 
tjorapartments. This is the reason why, if a juicy 
fruit like the melon is cut into pieces, all the juice 
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does not run out, but only a little is lost. The juice 
is contained in these little closed chambers, which 
hold it fast, and only those which are actually opened 
by the knife are emptied. 

Now these chambers, of which the whole substance 
of almost all plants consists, are called cells. They 
are nearly always so small that they cannot be 
distinguished at all except under the microscope. 
Few reach a diameter of xihr ot an inch, while many- 
measure only ttjW of ^^ inch, or less. The fact that, 
plants have a cellular structure is far from being a. 
modem discovery. Cells were discovered in plants 
by Kobert Hooke^ in 1667, and within the succeeding 
fifteen years the internal structure of many plants, 
was worked out by Nehemiah Grew in England, and 
Marcello Malpighi in Italy. The early anatomists 
were struck by the similarity of many vegetable, 
tissues to the honeycomb of a bee, and they applied 
the word " cell " to the chambers in both cases in the 
same sense. 

From the time of Grew and Malpighi onwards until 
well within the nineteenth century — ^for a period, that 
is, of quite a century and a half — those botanists who 
troubled themselves at all about internal structure, 
attended chiefly to the^walls of the cells. These aie. 
much the most conspicuous features in the section 

* See his Micrographia ; or, Some Physiological Descriptions of 
Minute Bodies made by Magnifying Glasses, with Observations and 
Enquiries thereupon (London, 1667), especially chapter xviii., "Of> 
the Schematisme or Texture of Cork, and of the Cells and Pores 6/^ 
8omt other snch frothy Bodies." 
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through any fully formed organ, when seen under the 
microscope. The network of walls enclosing the 
cavities strikes the eye at once. We do not at first 
particularly notice the contents of the cavities, but 
the research of the last half century has shown that 
it is the cell-contents, after all, which are the most 
important part of the cell ; it is the contents which 
form the wall, not vice versd, and in many plants the 
cell-contents are quite able to grow and increase 
without any wall at all, while the cell-wall without 
its contents is a dead shell, incapable of growth or 
activity of any kind. 

a. General Structure of the Cell 

We win now shortly consider the structure of a 
single cell, and we will begin by describing one from 
quite a young part of a plant, such for example as the 
bud at the growing end of a branch. 

A young cell (see Fig. 14, A), like one of those of 
which a growing-point is formed, is surrounded on the 
outside by a delicate but firm and elastic memirane, 
the cell-wall, by which it is separated from its neigh- 
bours. The wall consists chiefly of a body called 
cellulose, which is chemically very similar to starch, 
and is composed of the same chemical elements (carbon, 
hydrogen, and oxygen) in the same proportions.^ 

The strength and elasticity of all parts of the plant 
are ultimately due to the cell-walls, which serve as a 
firm supporting framework for the whole structura 
In such young parts as we are now considering, how- 

^ The formula is CcIIjqO^. 
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ever, the cell-walls are still very thin, and for this 
reason growing -points are very delicate, and require 
external protection, which in the case of stems is 
afforded by the surrounding leaves. 

The interior of the cell is almost completely filled by 
a soft, viscid, finely granular substance, the protoplasm. 
The outer part of the protoplasm, where it borders on 
the cell-wall, is clearer — that is, more free from granules 
— than the rest The protoplasm consists of a mixture 
of various substances, called by chemists proteids, which 
are more or less similar in composition to albumen 
or white of egg. These are very complicated bodies, 
about which little is known chemically ; they are com- 
posed of the five elements, carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, 
nitrogen, and sulphur. Besides the protcids, active 
protoplasm always contains a large proportion of 
water. Physically it resembles a very thick fluid, but 
it has powers of spontaneous movement and continuous 
changes of form such as no fluid possesses.^ Proto- 
plasm is found in all cells without exception in which 
growth is going on, or in which food is assimilated, or 
any new structure formed, or any kind of spontaneous 
movement carried out. It is, in fact, the seat of all 
those processes (whether in plants or animals) which 
distinguish living organisms from lifeless matter. The 
word " protoplasm," meaning that which is first formed, 
was invented by the Bohemian physiologist Purkinje 
in 1840, and was used independently by the German 
botanist von Mohl in 1846, to express the fact that 

^ No part of the Wallflower plant is conyenient for observing these 
moYcments of protoplasm, so some special illustrations of them from 
other plants wul be given below (see p. 41). 
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this substance is the primary part of the cell, while 
the cell-wall is a secondary product derived from it. 

Embedded in the protoplasm is a roundish denser 
body, which has a more coarsely granular appearance 
than the protoplasm itself. This body is the nuchiis. 
A nucleus is certainly present in all living cells of the 
higher plants, and possibly in all cells whatsoever. In 




--« 



FiG. 14 — Young cells at various stages of growth. A, Very 
early stage; the cell -walls are quite thin, and the 
protoplasm almost fills the cell. B, Rather older cell, 
cell -wall thicker, and vacuoles more numerous. C, Older 
still ; the gi'eater part of the cavity now forms a large 
vacuole, n, nucleus ; «, vacuoles. (Alter Van Tieghem.) 
Magnified several hundred times. 



very young cells it is of relatively large size, and its 
diameter may be more than half that of the entire 
<'ell. Its complicated structure cannot be fully de- 
scribed here, but it may be mentioned that in many 
cases the apparent granules are found, under a 
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BuflBciently high power of the microscope, to represent 
extremely minute threads or fibrils. The nucleus also 
contains one or more comparatively large rounded 
masses distinct from the fibrils, and called the nucleoli 
(see Fig. 17, p. 39). The nucleus has a definite outline, 
which probably represents a denser layer of the sur- 
rounding protoplasm. The substance of the nucleus 
consists of various chemical bodies which are similar 
to, but not altogether identical with, those of which 
the protoplasm is built up; a compound containing 
phosphorus (nuclein) appears to be constantly present 
in the nucleus. 

Most cells contain only one nucleus, but in very 
long cells a number of nuclei are often found. 

The protoplasm, nucleus, and cell-wall are the most 
constant constituents of a vegetable cell The proto- 
plasm, as we have seen, is absolutely constant in all 
living cells without exception ; the nucleus is equally 
general in the higher plants, though in some of the 
lower ones its presence has not been proved ; the cell- 
wall is formed sooner or later in all cells of the higher 
plants, but is very frequently absent, at any rate for 
long periods, from certain cells of the simpler plants.^ 

If we examine rather older cells, such as those 
which we find at a little distance below the growing- 
point, we shall see that the whole cell is larger, and 
that its cavity is no longer so nearly filled by the 
protoplasm (Fig. 14, B). Clear spaces, which had 
already appeared in the protoplasm at an earlier 
stage (v in the figures), have now increased in number; 
they are filled with water containing various organio 

^ See Part IL, Flowtrless Plants. 
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and inorganic substances (salts, sugars, acids, etc.) in 
solution, and called the ceU-sap. The spaces filled with 
cell-sap are known as the vacuoles, because they look 
as if they were empty. 

The nucleus increases little in size, and now bears 
a much smaller proportion to the whole cell than it 
did at first The cell-wall will have become some- 
what thicker (see Fig. 14, ^ and C). 

A full-grown but still living cell, such as we might 
find in the older parts of the Wallflower, has its proto- 
plasm reduced to a thin layer, lining the inside of the 
walL The whole interior of the cell appears empty — 
that is, it is occupied by one large vacuole containing 
cell-sap. This has been formed by the smaller 
vacuoles running together. The layer of protoplasm 
lining the cell-wall is often called the primordial 
utricle. The nucleus has undergone little change, but 
is now placed close against the wall, embedded in the 
protoplasmic layer which lines it The cell-wall itself 
has been further thickened by the deposit of new 
cellulose from the protoplasm. 

This is the structure of most mature living cells of 
plants. The protoplasm does not keep pace with the 
growth of the whole cell; it may even actually 
diminish in amount, owing to its being used up to 
make new cell-wall and for other purposes, quicker 
than it is renewed by taking in food. Some cells lose 
their protoplasm altogether ; then they are dead, and 
incapable of any further growth, though they may 
still be of use to the plant as passages for sap or as a 
mechanical support We shall find plenty of examples 
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of altered cells of this kind in various organs of 
such plants as the Wallflower, more especially 
in the wood. 

b. Special Contents of Cells 

Many other structures are found in cells besides 
protoplasm, nucleus, and cell-walL Some of these we 
will not trouble about until we come to them in de- 
scribing the internal structure of our types. One or 
two, however, are so important that they must be 
mentioned at once. 

a. Chlorophyll-Granules 

If w^e examine, under the microscope, a living cell 
from the green succulent parts of the leaf or stem, we 
shall find, embedded in the protoplasm, a number of 
round bodies of a bright green colour (see Figs. 19, 
p. 42, and 26, p. 69). If we soak the leaf or stem in 
alcohol, and then examine its cells, we shall find 
that the green colour has gone, the colouring matter 
having been dissolved by the alcohol, which becomes 
of a dark green colour in consequence. The round 
bodies themselves remain, however, unaltered in size 
and shape, though now colourless. The green colour- 
ing matter is chlorophyll, the round granules which 
contain it are the chlorophyll granules or corpuscles. 
Protoplasmic granules of this kind are called plastids. 
The chlorophyll granules consist of protoplasm, rather 
denser and firmer than the ordinary protoplasm of 
the cell, and saturated by the green colouring 
matter. All green parts of plants owe their colour 

3 
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to the presence of chlorophyll- corpuscles in their 
cells. 

We have said above that one of the two main 
functions of the shoot is to take up food from the air. 
The great food-substance which green plants obtain 
from the air is carboTL About half the solid substance 
of plants consists of this element, which enters into 
ail the chemical compounds of which living things are 
built up. The whole of this carbon is obtained by 
ordhiary green plants from the carbonic acid, or more 
properly carbon dioxide (CO2), which is contained in 
small quantities in the air. In ordinary air the 
amount of this gas is equal to about three parts in 
ten thousand. The carbon dioxide is decomposed, the 
oxygen given ofl again, and the carbon retained, to 
help in forming the various organic substances of the 
plant^ Now this decomposition of carbon dioxide is 
entirely performed by the chlorophyll granules, and 
they can only do this work under the influence of 
light We see, then, that the chlorophyll granules 
are of the greatest possible importance to the 
plant, for they are the organs by which alone, 
with the help of the sun's rays, it can obtain its 
carbonaceous food from the air. Both parts of the 
granule are necessary for the process ; the chlorophyll 
itself is useless without the protoplasm of the granule, 
and the protoplasm is quite unable to do the work 
unless it contains chlorophyll. The process of nutri- 

^ We shaU see presently that in all probability onl}' half the oxyg( n 
of the COg is given off, and that the other half of the evolved oxygen i« 
derived from the simultaneous decomposition of H2O. 
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tion just described is known as assimilation, or, more 
accurately, as carfton-assimilation, for the fornier term is 
sometimes used in a wider sense. To this process the 
formation of all organic substances whatsoever is ulti- 
mately due, and carbon-assimilation by green plants 
may thus be fairly regarded as the most fundamentally 
Important of all physiological processes. The assimi- 
lation of carbon is not really so simple a matter as 
might appear from the rough sketch just given ; we 
shall return to the subject later on, when we come to 
the special consideration of physiological questions 
(see Chapter III.). 

/8. Starch Granules 

Another important body very generally, though not 
always, found in the cell-contents is starch. Starch 
contains the three 
elements, carbon, 
hydrogen, and oxygeH, 
in the proportion 
CgHjoOs. It occurs 
in the form of granules, 
which are easily identi- 
fied under the micro- 
scope on treating with 
iodine, which gives 
them a deep blue 
colour. The larger 
granules show stratifi- 
cation (see Fig. 15, 

A and C) ; that is to say, the substance of the granule 
is made up of a number of successive layers, which 




Fio. 15. —Starch granules, and leuco- 
plastids. Af From an orchid {Phajus), 
large granule, showing stratification : 
I, the leucoplastid ; c, proteid crystal- 
loid ; the hilum is at the opposite 
side of the gi-anule, near the letter A. 
B, Very young granule, still much 
smaller than the leucoplastid. (7, 
Intermediate stage. (After Stras- 
burgcr.) Magnified 540 times. 
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have been deposited one after the other, so that the 
innermost layers are the oldest and the outermost the 
youngest The oldest part of the granule round which 
all the layers have been formed is called the hUurtL It 
does not necessarily lie at the centre, for sometimes 
the layers are deposited very unequally, so that in 
an old granule the hilum is in a very eccentric 
position. This is always the case in potato starch. 

In a green plant starch is formed in two quite 
different ways. First it is formed in the chlorophyll 
granules under the influence of sunlight It is easy 
to demonstrate the presence of small starch granules 
in the chlorophyll-corpuscles of a Wallflower leaf, after 
exposure to light These starch granules are the 
product of carbon-assimilation — that is to say, they 
are formed by the chlorophyll-corpuscles in sunlight as 
the result, though not the direct result, of the decom- 
position of carbon dioxide and water, and the re- 
arrangement of their elements. 

But starch is also formed in the deep-seated tissues 
of the stem and the root, i«. in parts which receive 
little or no light, and in which there is no chlorophyll 
This starch cannot be the product of assimilation, for 
it is formed under conditions which render assimilation 
impossible. 

What happens is this: the starch formed in the 
ehlorophyll granules is converted into sugar,^ and in 
this soluble form passes down into the stem and root 
When it has reached the cells in which starch is 
to be deposited, the sugar is taken up by certain 
protoplasmic bodies, which are essentially similar to 

* Ste, however, p. 218. 
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chlorophyll-corpuscles without the chlorophyll. These 
protoplasmic corpuscles (called leucoplastid$y use up 
the sugar to re-form starch granules (see Fig. 15, Z). 

It is evident that the function of the leucoplastids 
is dependent on that of the chloroplastids, for unless 
the latter carried on the work of assimilation there 
would be no supplies of sugar available for the use of 
the leucoplastids. Starch is a very important reserve 
food-substance, and is very commonly found stored up 
in seeds, tubers, and fleshy roots, and, in fact, in organs 
of almost every kind. It is especially important inas- 
much as it affords the material for new cell-walls, but 
it is used in many other ways also. Starch belongs 
to the great group of organic bodies called carbo- 
hydrates, which all consist of the three elements, 
earbon, hydrogen, and oxygen, the two latter elements 
being present in the same proportion as in water, 
HgO. Sometimes we find carbohydrates stored up in 
the form of some kind of sugar, as in many fruits and 
in Beetroot. These and some other forms of reserved 
carbohydrates are always dissolved in the cell-sap. 

7. Oii 

In many plants we find that the place of carbo- 
hydrates is taken by various kinds of oil. Oils are 
especially common as reserve food-substances in seeds, 

^ The word plastid is a general term, inclading leucoplcLstidSf 
chlorophyU granules, or efUoroplastidSf and also protoplasmic bodies 
which contain other colouring matters (ehromoplasUds), The three 
kinds of plastids are convertible into one another ; they always arise 
by the division of pre-existing plastids. 
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€.g. Castor-oil seed, Hempseed, Linseed, etc Oil con- 
tains the same elements (C, H, 0) as carbohydrates, 

but in very differ- 
ent proportions, the 
proportion of oxygen 
being very much 
less. The oil occurs 
in the form of small 
drops embedded in 
the protoplasm. 
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Fro. 16. — Ay Cell from the endosperm of 
the Castor-oil seed, examined in water ; 
note the lar^e proteid granules, each of 
which contains one or more crystalloids 
(c), also of proteid, and a globoid {g\ of 
calcium • magnesium phosphate. B, 
Isolated granules, examined in olive-oil. 
(After Strasburger.) Magnified 640 
times. 



S. Proteid Granules 

These form a very 
important part of 
the contents of cer- 
tain cells, especially 
in seeds and other 



organs in which 
food is stored up for the use of the plant. They are 
chemically similar to the substances of which the pro- 
toplasm is composed, but are themselves inactive, and 
serve simply as food. An example is shown in Fig. 1 6, 
which represents the complex proteid granules of the 
Castor-oil seed. 

e. Cell-Formation 

Cells increases in number entirely by division. 
Every cell which exists owes its origin to the division 
into two or more parts of some cell which existed 
before it At present we will only describe the kind 
of cell-formation which goes on in the vegetative parts 
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of plants such as the Wallflower, and indeed in all 
plants except the lowest. Wherever new organs ai-e 
in course of development we find cell-division going 
on, as, for example, at all growing-points whether of 
stem or root. We will suppose, as is generally the 
case, that the cell which is about to divide has a single 
nucleus to start with. The first obvious changes which 
take place are in the nucleus. The changes gone through 





Fig. 17. — Dividing cells from the young seed of FrUillaria, 
A, The two daughter-nuclei have been fonned, but the 
new cell-wall between them docs not yet reach across 
the cell. Bf Later stage ; the new cell-wall now com- 
pletely divides the mother-cell into two parts. (After 
Strasburger.) Magnified 240 times. 

are of a very complicated character, but their ultimate 
effect is that the nucleus becomes divided into two 
exactly equal and similar parts, the daughter-nuclei. 
So precise is the accuracy of the division, that every 
single minute fibril of which the framework of the 
parent nucleus consists is split lengthways into two 
identical halves, one of which goes to each of the 
daughter -nuclei The latter remain for a time con- 
nected by delicate threads of protoplasm.^ The new 
cell- wall is formed at right angles to these threads 

^ The details of nuclear division, a subject of the highest possible 
importance, must be studied in more advanced text-books. 
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and midway between the two daughter-nucleL It is 
formed by the protoplasm itself. Generally the new 
cell-wall does not stretch all the way across the cell, 
but has to be completed at the sides later on (see 
Fig. 17). The nucleoli disappear duiing the division, 
and their substance appears to pass out into the pro- 
toplasm. New nucleoli make their appearance in each 
of the daughter-nuclei, which soon assume the size 
and structure of the nucleus before division. We see, 
then, that the essential points in vegetative cell-forma- 
tion are the division of the nucleus into two exactly 
similar halves, and the formation of a cell-wall between 
them, separating the protoplasm of the cell into two 
distinct parts. 

d. Continuity of the Protoplasm 

We have hitherto been considering the structure of 
the individual cells of which a plant is built up ; the 
research of the last twenty years, however, has shown 
that in all vegetable tissues, the protoplasm of each 
cell is in communication with that of its neighbours 
by means of excessively fine protoplasmic fibrils, which 
extend through the cell-wall from one cell to another. 
The perforations through which the connecting proto- 
plasmic fibrils pass are extremely minute, but are often 
very numerous (see Fig. 18). The importance of the 
discovery lies in the fact that we now know that the 
living matter in the plant is continuous, and not 
absolutely severed into isolated portions by dead cell- 
wall. The plant, in fact, is, as a whole, a living proto- 
plasmic body, supported, but not interrupted, by the 
skeleton of cell- walls. 
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9. ProtoplaBmio Hovflineuts 
A. good example of protoplasmic movement is 
alTorded by the cells of the leaf of the Amencan Water- 
weed {Elodea canadensis), a, transatlantic alien, which 
is a great deal too common m our nvers and canals. 



FlO. IS — CelU from the endospc ii of t1 a seed of a Palm 
(Bevtmthia) showing the Gne strands of protoplasm con- 
necting the cells. Some (tn) pass through the full 
thiclcneBS of the wall, others {p) through the thin places 
or pit*. (After Gardiner.) Magnified 550. 

lu order to see the movements of the protopIaEm, a 
young leaf is removed from the stem and examined in 
water under the microscope. The movements may 
not begin at once ; in cold weather they are especially 
elu^isb, but can be hurried on by gently warming the 
elide with the leaf ujion it over hot water. 
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The blade of the leaf 13 only two cells thick except 
at the midnb where it is thicker The cells of the 
midrib are long and narrow those of the rest of the 
blade are shorter and broader The movement 
generally begins first id the long narrow cells. 




Fio 19 — A fewoeUsfrom the leaf of the Aneica ^^ater- 
eed ab c d e nuclei of the irous cells /» strand 
of irotoplasm croBsiag the cell cnvitj g h t cl loro- 

EhjU giBttulea some of vl ich are dividing Tl s small 
odiea mside the chlorophyll grai ules are starch. (After 
Kny ) Mflgn fied severil hundred timea The narrow 
cell, to the left, \ro\ild slwa relation ; tb« broader cells, ta 
the right, drcdlatum. 

Each cell has a fairly thick layer of protoplasm 
(primordial tUrick) lining ita ceil-wall, and in this 
protoplasm numerous lai^e chlorophyll granules are 
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embedded (see Fig. 19). The nucleus is very trans- 
parent, and hard to see. (It is shown dark in Fig. 19.) 
The protoplasm flows in a continuous stream round 
and round the cell, carrying the chlorophyll granules 
with it. Owing to the presence of these granules, the 
movement is very easy to follow. If we fix our eye 
on one of the granules which is being swept along by 
the protoplasmic stream, we shall see it travel steadily 
along one of the side-walls until it reaches a comer of 
the cell. Here there may be a momentary hesitation, 
for at these points the current is often choked by 
the accumulation of chlorophyll granules. Soon, 
however, the movement goes on again ; the granule is 
carried along the short end-wall of the cell, the next 
comer is reached and turned, and the journey con- 
tinued along the other side-wall, and so on until the 
circuit is complete. The revolving protoplasm here 
forms one single stream, wliich flows round the whole 
celL The current, as we have seen, follows the lateral 
and terminal walls of the cell. What, then, is the 
behaviour of that part of the protoplasm which is in 
contact with the other two walls, those, namely, which 
form as it were the roof and floor of the cell ? This 
protoplasm also takes part in the general movement 
of rotation, and revolves in the same direction as the 
rest But it has a shorter distance to cover, and the 
nearer we approach to the middle of the top and 
bottom walls, the shorter is the circuit, and con- 
sequently the slower is the speed. Now, just in the 
middle of each of these two walls there is a band of 
protoplasm which does not move at all, but forms a 
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quiet eddy in the stream. This still part is called 
the indifferent hand, and it is always present where 
rotation of the protoplasm goes on. 

But even in the other parts of the cell it is not 
really the whole protoplasm which rotates. The 
ectoplasm — that is, the thin outer layer in immediate 
contact with the cell-wall — remains stationary, while 
the revolving endoplasm (containing the chlorophyll 
granules) travels over its inner surfaca 

This will serve to represent an important type of 
protoplasmic movement — that of rotation. 

Another form of movement may often be observed 
in the broader cells of the lamina of the Elodea leaf 
Bee Fig. 19). Here the vacuole of the cell ia 
traversed by strands of protoplasm, most of which are 
attached to the nucleus, which is here suspended in 
the cavity of the celL In these cells the protoplasm 
is in active movement in all directions. The strands 
crossing the cavity show active currents by which 
chlorophyll granules are often swept along. In the 
thicker strands there may be two opposite currents 
flowing simultaneously. The protoplasm lining the 
cell-wall is also in movement, but not as in the first 
case all in one direction, for here there are varying 
streams running in different directions in different 
parts of the layer. Neither the arrangement nor the 
direction of movement of the protoplasm is constant 
Sometimes a protoplasmic strand is snapped in two, 
and both halves drawn back into the main mass. 
Sometimes a new strand is put out, which extends 
itself across the vacuole and joins on to the proto- 
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plasm on the opposite sida Moreover, in any part of 
the protoplasm the movement may stop altogether for 
a time, and then start again, perhaps in the opposite 
direction to that which it pursued at first 

Protoplasmic movement such as this, in wliich 
numerous distinct and varying currents are flowing at 
the same time in the same cell, is called circulation. 
In Ehdea circulation tends to pass over into rotation ; 
all the protoplasmic strands become withdrawn into 
the primordial utricle, which then settles down into a 
simple movement of revolution. In circulation as in 
rotation the ectoplasm remains at rest. 

In one form or other it is probable that the proto- 
plasm in every active cell is in movement, and that 
power of spontaneous motion is the constant character- 
istic of all living matter. But it is often difficult to 
examine a cell under sufficiently natural conditions for 
its protoplasmic movements to be observed. When 
we come to consider the simpler plants, we shall meet 
with several other kinds of movement executed by the 
protoplasm. 

B. The Tissues 

We have now been able to form some idea of the 
essential points in the structure of a living vegetable 
celL Of such cells and their modifications all plants 
consist, if we except some of the lower plants with 
which we are not concerned at present. We shall 
find, however, that the modifications undergone by 
many of the cells, of which the higher plants are built 
up, involve very considerable changes of structure. 
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The different kinds of cells are not distributed 
uniformly all through the substance of a plant. They 
have a definite arrangement, and the various kinds of 
cells are associated together so as to form more or 
less sharply defined layers or strands. Such an 
association of similar cells is termed a tissue. Certain 
kinds of tissue, again, are generally associated 
together, and such a combination of tissues is called 
a tissue-system. 

We are now in a position to undertake the study 
of the internal structure of the Wallflower. We will 
begin with the stem, and will make ourselves acquainted 
with the tissues of which it is composed. 

a. Structure of the Stem 

The stem of the Wallflower is traversed lengthways 
by a number of strands of rather tough, stringy tissue. 
It is possible to dissect away the soft substance in 
which they are embedded, and so lay bare the strands 
themselves. It a stem be allowed to rot, it is this 
striugy part which will longest resist decay. Most 
people will have noticed at some time or other an old 
rotten cabbage stalk, in which all the soft parts have 
perished and only a network of hard, woody, inter- 
lacing strings is left behind. These strands are the 
vascular bundles. They constitute one of the systems 
of tissue of which the higher plants are composed. 
Their great function is to serve as conducting channels 
through which the various food-materials pass. In 
most cases they are also of importance as forming a 
supporting skeleton for the plant. 
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In the Wallflower the tissue of the young stem, with 
the exception of the vascular bundles, is soft and succu- 
lent A part of the soft tissue lies to the inside of the 
vascular bundles, and between them; the remainder is 
situated to the outside of the bundles. The bundles 
collectively, together with all the tissue that lies between 
and within them, form the central cylinder ; the tissue 
lying to the outside of the vascular bundles is called 
the cortex. The surface of the stem is covered by a 
definite skin, which we can easily strip off with the aid 
of a pair of forceps. We find that it is a very thin, 
colourless membrane, which, in spite of its delicacy, is 
fairly tough and elastic. This skin, the epidermis, is 
only found intact on the younger parts of the stem. 
The older portions are covered by a much thicker 
and harder skin, the hark] all the external "pro- 
tective*' tissues are called by the general name of 
dermal tissue, which thus includes both epidermis 
and bark. 

We will now examine, with the help of the micro- 
scope, a transverse section cut through the stem of 
the Wallflower (see Fig. 20). This shows us the 
cut ends of the vascular bundles, and we see that they 
are arranged in a ring. The space inside the ring 
of bundles is occupied by a large-celled tissue, the 
inih or medulla. A similar tissue extends between 
the bundles as far as the cortex which surrounds 
them. These bands of interfascicular tissue (if in 
Fig. 20) are called medullary rays. Vascular bundles, 
medullary rays, and pith collectively form the 
central cylinder. This is surrounded on the out' 
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side by the large-celled cortex, many cells in widlh 
{Co), and this again by the single layer of epidermij 



th 



Via SO — TranaTerse section through thi second inteni[>de of 
tho stem of a seeing Walliiower with seven vaacnlar 
bnudles Bp epidermis h, hair s stoma Co cortex ; 
en endodarmis or inuerniost layer of cortex pe jieri- 
cycle, or outermost layer of cylinder, ph, phloem of 
B vascular bundle ; x, lylem of vascular bundle ; e, cam- 
binm ; \f, medullary ray, or interfascicnlar tissno ; p, 
pitb. Magumedes. (B. 8.) 



a. The Vascular Bundles 
We will now consider the vascular bundles more in 
detail, and first we will determine their course as traced 
longitudinally. Each bundle runs out into a leaf. 
This fact is most easily proved by tracing the courso 
of the five largest bundles, which correspond in 
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position to the five projecting ridges seen on tlie 
surface of the stem. It is most convenient to follow 
the bundle from above downwards. It enters the stem 
from the midrib of the leaf, runs inwards for a short 
distance, and then turns straight downwards, continuing 
its descending course in the stem through five inter- 
nodes. It then reaches the leaf vertically below that 
from which it started, and joins on to its bundle. 
Besides the principal bundle, two smaller lateral 
bundles enter the stem from each leaf, and these 
behave in the same way. Hence in any transverse 
section of the stem we cut through about fifteen 
bundles, five principal ones, each representing the 
middle bundle of a leaf, and ten smaller ones, forming 
the continuation of the lateral leaf -bundles. The 
number is not always exact, for the smaller bimdles 
may branch or unite together on their downward 
course. It is quite easy to understand the arrange- 
ment if we bear in mind that each ridge on the outside 
of the stem corresponds to a principal bundle, which 
is accompanied by its two smaller side bundles. At 
the insertion of each leaf the various bundles are 
connected together by cross branches. 

The description given applies, with slight variations 
in detail, to the whole stem of the Wallflower, with the 
exception of the first few intemodes of the seedling. 
These have a simpler arrangement of the leaves, and 
consequently a smaller number of bundles. Tlie 
section (Fig. 20) is taken from one of these first- 
formed and simpler interned es. 

Vascular bundles of this kind, which are continuous 

4 
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from the stem into the leaf, are called common bundles, 
because they are common to both organs. That part 
of a common bimdle which passes through the stem 
is called a leaf-trace, because its position is dependent 
on that of the leaf with which it is connected. We 
see, then, that the whole bundle -system of the stem 
is built up of these leaf -trace bundles, the upper ends 
of which run out into the leaves themselves. As the 
various bundles are united to one another at the 
nodes, it is equally easy for the food-substances which 
they conduct to pass out into one of the leaves or to 
continue their course straight, up the stem, while, 
on the other hand, those food-substances which are 
formed in the leaves have ready access through the 
stem-bundles to all parts of the plant. In fact, the 
arrangement of the bundles is adapted to facilitate 
communication in every direction between leaf and 
stem. The connection with the root will be described 
later on. 

Where an axillary branch is given oflF, its leaf-trace 
bundles are continuous with those of the main stem. 

Having described the longitudinal course of the 
vascular bundles, we have next to examine their 
internal structure. We will fix our attention on a 
single leaf-trace bundle, such as that which is shown 
in transverse section in fig. 21. 

The bundle is made up of two quite different kinds 
of tissue. The inner half of the bundle — that, namely, 
which is turned towards the centre of the stem — 
consists chiefly of rather large cells, the walls of which 
ate somewhat thickened, and are hard and woody 
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Many of these cells are quite empty — that is to say, 
they have no living contents, and only contain air or 
water. Thia inner half of the bundle is the wood or 
^lem {x in Figs. 20 and 21). 




Fla, 21, — Traiisvei'se Bection through a vascnlar bundle of a 
young fltain of Wallflower, «n, endodermia, containing 
starch graniilea ; pc, pericjcle ; ph, phloem ; e, cambiam ; 
X, lylom or wood ; px, protoiylem, or first-formed wood. 
Portions of pith, interfaaoiciJar tissue, and oortei are 
alEO shown. Magnified about 210. (B. 3.) 



The outer part of the bundle, lymg towards tlie 
cortex, conflists of much smaller cells, with thin walh 
of pure cellulose, and with abundant protoplasmic 
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contents. This part of the bundle is called the hast 
OT phloem J(ph in Figs. 20 and 21). 

Between xylem and phloem is a band of very 
regular cells, which appear oblong in transverse sec- 
tion, and have very thin walls, showing that active 
division is going on (see Fig. 21, c). This layer is the 
camiium, which in plants of the Class to which the 
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Fig. 22. — ^Radial longitudinal section passing throngh a 
vascular bundle from a young stem of Wallflower. 
«, endodennia, containing starch ; ^c, pericyde ; pk^ 
phloem ; c, cambium ; ary, xylem ; ipxy^ protoxylem ; ^, ' 
pith. Somewhat diagrammatic. Magnified 220. (R. S.) 

Wallflower belongs is constantly undergoing cell- 
division, and adding new cells to the wood internally, 
and to the bast externally (see pp. 59 and 90). 
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The wood in the Wallflower consists of three kinds 
of elements, which are best studied in longitudinal 
section (see Fig. 22). 



Tlie Wood or Xylem 

1. The Vessels 

These are long, continuous tubes, which extend 
through the plant for considerable distances without 
any interruption. When mature, they appear empty^ 
containing no protoplasm, but only water and air.. 
The vessels have very peculiar markings on their 
walls, which are due to their being unequally thick- 
ened, some parts of the wall growing much in 
thickness, while other parts remain quite thin. In 
the vessels nearest the pith the thickening generally 
takes the form of a spiral thread, which wmds along 
the inside of the walL The parts of the wall between 
the coils of the spiral are quite thin. The structure 
of one of these spiral vessels is exactly like that of an 
indiarubber hose with a stiff spiral wire coiled inside 
it to prevent its collapsing. In the innermost vessels 
the spiral is always loosely coiled. This is because 
the innermost vessels are the first to be foriiied, and 
their walls become thickened before the tissues have- 
stopped growing in length, so that as growth goes on 
the spiral gets drawn out. 

Sometimes, instead of the continuous spiral thread,, 
we find isolated transverse rings round the vessel^, 
which is then called annular. This form also admita 
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of subsequent growth in length, for as the vessel 
becomes longer the rings become pulled farther and 
farther apart This form is not so very common in 
the Wallflower. These innermost vessels constitute 
the protoxylem, so called because this part of the 
wood is formed first, and is therefore the oldest (see 
Fig. 22,pxi/). 

The vessels a little farther towards the outside are 
still spirally thickened, but here the coils of the 
spiral are closer together, for the thickening has been 
developed a little later, and so has not got so much 
pulled out by subsequent growtL 

Next we come to vessels in which the thickening 
on the walls forms a network (reticulated vessels), the 
meshes of which are occupied by a thin membrane. 
This form is not capable of longitudinal extension, 
and is only developed after growth of the stem in 
length is complete. 

Lastly, in the outer and later-formed parts of the 
xylem, we find vessels in which the wall generally is 
thickened, but a number of little oval spaces are left 
thin. These vessels are said to be pitted, the thin 
parts of the wall being the pits. The thin places or 
pits serve for the passage of liquids from one vessel to 
another; the various kinds of tliickening have the 
object of stiffening the vessel and enabling it to resist 
pressura 

We have seen that the vessels are open, continuous 
tubea They are therefore quite different from 
ordinary cells such as we described above. A vessel 
is not a cell, but it is formed from a number of cells. 
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Each vessel consisted at first of a whole row of super- 
posed cells, each with its own protoplasm and nucleus. 
Then the cross walls separating these cells from one 
another were dissolved away, and so the whole row 
came to form one open passaga The cross walls, how- 
ever, do not disappear entirely. A ring is left at the 
edge, and in the Wallflower we can easUy see these 
rings, even in the mature vessels, marking the limits 
between the original cells which have fused to form a 
vessel (see Fig. 36, p. 94). These rings are found in 
all vessels, and must not be confused with the riogs of 
thickening, which are found in the annular vessels of 
the protoxylem only. 

We have already seen that the cell-wall is formed 
by the protoplasm. Where, as in vessels, certain parts 
of the cell- wall are specially thickened, these thicken- 
ing masses also are deposited by the protoplasm, 
which at last becomes almost entirely used up in the 
process. What little protoplasm remains is absorbed 
by the neighbouring cells, and the vessel is left quite 
empty. Thus the vessels when fully formed are dead 
structures; they contain no living matter, and are 
incapable of further growth. They serve simply as 
open channels through which the sap can pass. 

2. The Fibrous CeUs 

The wood of the Wallflower also contains fibrous 
cells, which are scattered about among the vessels, 
and are more common in the later-formed parts of the 
wood. They are very long, thick-walled cells, with 
sharply pointed ends. The wall is thickened almost 
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all over, but there are a few small narrow pits where 
the wall is left thin. These cells, unlike the vessels, 
keep their living contents, and do not fuse with one 
another. The chief function of the fibrous cells is a 
mechanical one ; they serve to give rigidity to the stem. 
At the same time their protoplasm retains its activity, 
and consequently these cells are able to form and store 
up starch for future use. Tissue composed of cells of 
this shape, with long pointed ends overlapping one 
another, is called prosenchyma, and is commonly found 
where mechanical strength is required (see Fig. 36, 
p. 94). 

3. The Xylem-Parenchyma 

Besides the vessels and fibrous cells, the xylem also 
contains cells with square ends. They are of consider- 
able length, though very much shorter than the fibrous 
cells, and have rather thick walls with small pits. They 
always contain protoplasm and a nucleus, and often 
starch granules as well, and form the chief tissue in 
the wood in which starch is stored up. They do not 
undergo fusion. These square-ended cells constitute 
the woody or xylem parenchyma, the word parenchyma 
being used for any cellular tissue with cells of a rounded, 
square, or oblong form. Cells of this kind are always 
found in contact with the vessels (see Fig. 36). 

The woody character of the cell-walls of the xylem 
is due to the presence pf a substance called lignine, 
a chemical modification of cellulose, which greatly 
alters its properties. Lignified cell-walls are much 
harder and stiffer than those of pure cellulose. Such 
walls are characteristic of the xylem, which is a sup- 
porting as well as a conducting tissue, and thus forms 
part of the skeleton of the plant. But we often find 
cells with lignified walls outside the vascular bundle 
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altogether, or in its phloem portion, though this is not 
the case in the Wallflower. The xylem, therefore, does 
not of necessity form the whole skeleton of the plant. 
It is especially the thick parts of the cell-wall 
which are lignifiei In the vessels these hard, thick, 
stiffening bands have a special function, for the cavity 
of a vessel is often almost a vacuum, only containing 
air at a very low pressure, and a very small quantity 
of water. Vessels in this state would very readily 
yield to the pressure of the surroimding tissues, and so 
collapse, if their walls were not specially strengthened. 

TJie Bast or Phloem 

In the Wallflower the bast consists entirely of cells 
with soft walls of pure cellulose. The most important 
cells are of three kinds (see Fig. 23). 

1. The Sieve-Tubes or Bast- Vessels 

These are made up of long cells placed end to end. 
Their great peculiarity is that their end-walls are 
perforated — that is, bored through in a number of fine 
holes, like a sieve. From this fact they obtain their 
nama They are called vessels because the cells of 
which they are built up are in open communication 
with one another, but while in many wood-vessels the 
cross walls are almost entirely absorbed, in all bast- 
vessels they are only perforated. The sieve-tubes 
retain their protoplasm, and also contain a slimy 
substance which is rich in nitrogenous compounds; 
sometimes starch grains are also present The sieve- 
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tubes when mature have no nucleL Each of their 
constituent cells has a nucleus to begin with, but 
during the development of the sieve-tube it breaks 
up into fragments, and ultimately disappears alto- 
gether. 

Where sieve-tubes are in contact with each other 
side by side, their lateral walls are also perforated, 
not all over, but in certain parts. Through the per- 
forations, whether of the transverse or of the longi- 
tudinal walls, the contents of the sieve -tube are 
continuous. We must remember that this perforation 
of the cell-walls and open communication between the 
protoplasm and neighbouring cells is not peculiar to 
sieve-tubes. We have already learnt that liviiig cells 
generally have their protoplasm continuous through 
minute perforations in their walls. The perforations 
in the sieve-tubes, however, are often much larger 
than those of ordinary cells, and continuity of the 
protoplasm was recognised in them long before it was 
even suspected to exist between other li\'ing cells. 
That part of the cell-wall of the sieve-tube which is 
perforated is called the sieve-plate. 

2. The Companion-Cells 

The sieve-tubes are accompanied by narrow, longish 
cells, each of which is densely filled with protoplasm, 
and contains a large nucleus, which is permanently 
retained. These cells are called the companion-cells. 
In a transverse section the companion-cells look as if 
they had been cut oJBf from the comers of the sieve- 
tubes, and that is how they really originate, for 
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sieve-tube and companion-cell are formed by the 
division of the same mother-cell (see Fig. 23, -4, By 
and Cy z). 

3. The Phloem-Parenchyma 

The rest of the phloem is made up of rather large 
parenchymatous cells, which have the typical structure 
of living cells, each containing a layer of protoplasm 
lining the wall and a single nucleus. This tissue 
undergoes no special modification, and is called simply 
the phloem parenchyma. 

The cells at the extreme outer edge of the phloem 
are the first to be developed, and are therefore called 
the protophloem. 

Unfortunately, the phloem of the Wallflower is not 
well adapted for showing the minute structure, as all 
the cells are very small in this part. It has therefore 
been necessary to introduce Fig. 23, taken from another 
plant (the Pumpkin). 

The phloem, like the xylem, is a conducting tissue ; 
its special function is to conduct nitrogenous food-sub- 
stances from the leaves to the parts where growth is 
going on. 

Between xylem and phloem there are some layers of 
cells which do not as yet show the characters of either 
tissue. On the inner side these layers pass over 
gradually into xylem, and on the outer side into 
phloem. The layer in the middle is itself constantly 
dividing, and thus contributing new elements to wood 
and bast respectively. The thinnest walls indicate 
the most recent divisions (see Fig. 21). The divisions 
take place chiefly in the tangential direction — that is 
to say, in the direction of the line separating xylem 
from phloem, which is parallel to a line tangential 
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to the surface of the stem at a point opposite the 
bundle^ As already mentioned, it is characteristic of 
the class to which the Wallflower belongs to have this 
actively dividing layer of earnbium between the xylem 
and phloem. Yasculor bundles which have a cambium 
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Fio. 23. — Sieve- tubes and companion-cells from the pblolim 
of the Pumpkin {CucurbUa). A, Tvansverse section, 
showing sieve-plate and companion-cell, z. B, Longi- 
tudinal section, showing a sieve-plate in sectional view : 
pr, primordial utricle of sieve- tube ; tf, its contracted 
contents; z, companion-cells. C, Longitudinal section, 
showing sieve-plates covered by callus c and e^. D, Con- 
tents of sieve-tube after the cell-wall has been dissolved 
awaywith sulphuric acid. (After Strasburger.) Magnified 
about 400. 



are known as open bundles, because there is no 
definite limit to their growth in thickness, the forma- 
tion of new xylem and phloem from the permanently 
active cambium going on as long as the plant lives. 
We shall, however, understand the nature of the 
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cambium better after we have considered the develop- 
ment of tissues in the growing points. 

/S. Other Tissues of the Central Cylinder 

• 

The central cylinder consists of the vascular 
bundles and of parenchyma, which is called conjunctive 
tissue because it unites the bundles together. That 
part of the conjunctive tissue which lies inside the 
ring of bundles, and is called the pith, is of very 
simple structure. It is made up of large, rather 
elongated, square-ended cells, which retain their living 
contents, and usually form starch granules. The 
interfascicular tissue, constituting the medullary rays, 
is similar to the pith, but its cells are smaller. It 
is important, because its cells divide up to form the 
interfasdeular eawMum, which unites the cambial 
layers of the separate bundles into a continuous ring 
of actively multiplying cells (see Figs. 20 and 21). 
Owing to the presence of this layer of cambium, the 
stem is able constantly to form new tissues, and thus 
to grow indefinitely in thickness (see below, p. 90). 

Surrounding the whole ring of vascular bundles 
on the outside is a layer of thin-walled cells, the 
'pericyde (pc in Figs. 20, 21, and 22). This layer 
forms the outer limit of the central cylinder. Beyond 
this we come to the cortex. 

Those cells of the conjunctive tissue which border 
on the vascular bundles are generally rich in grape- 
sugar, dissolved in their cell-sap. It is through these 
cells that the carbohydrates pass on their way from the 
leaves to other parts. 
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7. The Cortex 

Adjoining the pericycle on the outside is a single 
layer of cells, with slightly thickened walls, and with 
numerous starch granules in their contents. This 
layer is the eridodermis (en in Figs. 20 and 21, c in 
Fig. 22), and forms the inner limit of the cortex. 
The rest of the cortex consists of ordinary parenchyma, 
like that of the pith. Its outer layers, however, have 
rather thick walls, though they consist of pure 
unlignified cellulose. The outer cells contain chloro- 
phyll-granules, and can therefore take some part in 
carbon-assimilation, though this function belongs chiefly 
to the leaves. The thick-walled layers are of some 
mechanical importance in helping to give greater 
stiffness to the stem. 

Parenchymatous cells generally, whether belonging 
to the central cylinder or to the cortex, do not as a 
rule fit closely together, but separate slightly from, 
one another at their comers so as to leave little 
spaces between them. These intercellular spaces, as 
they are called, contain air and aqueous vapour, but 
not water. 

8. The Ejpidermis 

The epidermis of the stem is one layer in thick- 
ness. The epidermal cells are of three different 
kinds; most of them are elongated, with square or 
sometimes pointed ends, and fit closely together 
without any intercellular spaces. These cells each 
contain protoplasm and a nucleus, but no chlorophyll- 
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granules. The outer layer of the superficial cell- wall 
of the epidermis forms the cuticle, and does not con- 
sist like the other walls of cellulose, but of a substance 
(cutin) resembling cork, which is extremely impervious 
to water and watery vapour, and which is chemically 
a remarkably stable body, resisting the action even 
of strong sulphuric acid, and of other substances 
which easily dissolve the cellulose. The inner and 
lateral walls of the epidermal cells consist of ordinary 
cellulose, and the same is the case with the innermost 
layer of the superficial wall 

The epidermis of the Wallflower bears very large 
and characteristic Jiairs. Each hair is a single cell. 
It has the form of a spindle, and is attached at the 
middle by a short stalk, which is inserted between 
the ordinary epidermal cells (see Figs. 26 and 27, 
which show similar hairs on the leaf). These hairs 
are always so placed that the spindle lies close to 
the surface of the epidermis, and parallel to the axis 
of the stem. They have an external cuticle, like 
other epidermal cells. Their surface is rough, with 
projecting knobs, which contain calcium carbonate 
(chalk). Experiments have shown that these rough 
and sharp hairs are of great importance to the plant, 
as a protection against the attacks of slugs and snails. 

It has already been mentioned that the ordinary 
epidermal cells have no intercellular spaces between 
them. There are, however, intercellular spaces in 
the epidermis, but they only occur at definite points, 
between specially modified cells. Such a space, 
with the cells which enclose it, is called a stoma. 
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Each stoma consists of a pair of cells, much smaller 
tlian those of the epidermis generally, and of quite 
a different form (see Fig. 20, s, also Figs. 26 and 
27, s, from leaf). These two cells are called the 
guard-cells. Each guard-cell is sausage-shaped and 
curved, the ends of the cells being firmly joined 
together, while in the middle they are separated a 
little, leaving a narrow pore or chink between them, 
which communicates with the intercellular spaces of 
the ground tissue. The guard-cells of the stomata 
differ from other epidermal cells in containing chloro- 
phyll-corpuscles and starch granules. We will defer 
the more detailed consideration of the structure of 
the stomata until we come to the leaf, where their 
more important functions are discharged. 

b. Structure of the Leaf 

We have already learnt so much of the structure 
of the leaf as can be made out with the help of a lens 
only (see Fig. 7). The leaf is built up of the same tissues 
as we have found in the stem, but with many differ- 
ences in arrangement and in the details of structure. 

The vascular bundles of the leaf are the direct 
continuation of those in the stem. We have already 
traced the general course of the veins of the leaf, and 
this is identical with the course of the vascular 
bundles, each vein corresponding to a bundle. In 
the larger veins, however, such a^ the midrib, the 
bundles are accompanied by a thick, enveloping layer 
of parenchyma, differing from that of the rest of the 
leaf. The principal bundle traverses the midrib from 
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end to end, tapering towards the apex of the leaf, and 
giving off branches on either sida All these branches 
ramify repeatedly, but always in the same plane, the 
snccessive oS'shoots becoming finer and finer, until we 
come to the extremely slender ultimate branchlets, 
which end blindly within the meshes formed by the 
larger bundles (see Fig. 24), 




Tie. 24. — Fart of a Motion, parallel to the surbce, of a lekf 
of the WaJlflowBT, passing through the palisade paren- 
chyma, and showing the xjlera of tha uimdlea as seen 
from aboTG. Observe the endings of the bundles within 
the meshea. p.p, palisade parenchyma ; v b, vascular 
handle; rt, buodie-sheath. The arrows point towards 
the margin and the nudrib of the leaf respectively. 
Uagnifi^fiO. (fi. 3.) 

The lateral bundles also branch immediately on 
entering the leaf, and form the bundle-system of the 
lower part of the lamina. 

The lai^er vascular bundles of the leaf agree in 
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fitructure with those of a young stem, but the two 
parts of the bundle are so placed that the xylem is 
directed upwards, and the phloem downwards. This 
is a very constant rule for vascular bundles in flat 
leaves, and holds good both for the main bundles and 
their branches. We know that in the stem the 
xylem faces inwards and the phloem outwards, and 
as the bundle passes into the leaf without any twisting, 
the xylem necessarily comes to lie towards the upper, 
and the phloem towards the lower surface of the 
leaf. 

The loosely coiled spiral vessels of the protoxylem 
are found at the extreme upper edge of the wood, 
while the protophloem lies at the extreme lower edge 
of the bast The development of the parts of the 
bundle follows precisely the same order as in the 
stem. In the leaf, however, the bundles are closed. The 
leaf being of limited growth, there is no need for a 
permanently active cambium. 

In the finer bundles of the leaf the structure is 
greatly simplified, the xylem consisting exclusively 
of spirally thickened elements. In the ultimate 
branches these elements are of the kind called 
tracheides; they resemble vessels in all respects 
except that the cells of which they are composed do 
not fuse with one another, so that they do not form 
continuous tubes. If we trace the finest bundles to 
their termination, we find that the phloem comes to 
an end before the xylem, so that the extreme end of 
the bundle consists of spiral tracheides only. All the 
bundles, including their finest branches, are enclosed in 
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Bheaths of closely-fitting parenchymatous cells (see 
Fig. 24). 

We must now say something as to the tissue 
which surrounds the vascular bundles in the larger 
veins of the leaf, especially in the midrib (see Fig. 
25). The parenchymatous tissue of the midrib 
contains but little chlorophyll, and closely resembles 
the cortical tissue of the stem. The cells towards the 
upper and lower surfaces of the midrib are rather 
thicker-walled than the rest. The other main veins 
of the leaf show a somewhat similar structure on a 
much smaller scale. Together with the midrib they 
form a mechanical supporting system for the leaf, 
constituting a stiff framework, between the ribs of 
which the delicate tissue of the lamina is extended, 
and thus kept in position. The larger bundles also 
have a little parenchyma within their sheath. 

Now we will consider the structure of the 
chlorophyll - containing tissue (mesophyll), of which 
the thin deep-green lamina chiefly consiste. 

On examining a transverse section (see Figs. 25 and 
26) we see at once that the parts of this tissue towards 
the upper and lower surface respectively have a 
different structure. The- upper part of the mesophyll 
is made up of three or more layers of closely-packed 
cells, which are elongated in the direction at right 
angles to the surface of the leaf. These cells contain 
an immense number of chlorophyll-corpuscles embedded 
in their protoplasm, and chiefly ranged on the side- 
walls of the cells (see Fig. 26). From the appear- 
ance of its upright and regularly arranged cells this 
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tissue IB called the palisade parentikyma. Its cells are 
cylindrical in form, and have narrow intercellolar 
Bpaces between them. 

The lower half of tho mesophyll, on the other band, 
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Fio. !S. — Part of • transverse sectton of a leaf of tie Wall- 

floirer, e, epidermis ; cu, cuticle ; p.p, palisade paren- 

chjma ; i.ji, spongy parenchTina ; ^ stoma ; A, bur ; U.S., 

Dpper,£.^., loner, snTfaceoileat Magnified 16 S. (B. S.) 

consieta of very loosely arranged irregular cells, with 
very large air spaces between them. These cells, like 
those of the palisade parenchyma, contain chlorophyll' 
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corpuscles, but they are less numerous here, and are 
distributed uniformly in the protoplasm lining the 
cell-walls^ This tissue is called the spongy parenchyma. 
The lower ends of the palisade cells never end blindly 
in an intercellular space, but always join on to cells of 
the spongy parenchyma. 

The finer vascular bundles pass through the upper 
part of the spongy tissue in such a position that their 
xylem almost reaches the lower ends of the palisade 
cells. 

The differentiation of the mesophyll into palisade 
and spongy tissue is characteristic of those flat leaves 
which are horizontal, and which therefore have an 
upper and a lower surface. Both tissues take part in 
carbon-assimilation, the palisade - parenchyma being 
specially adapted to the intense light which falls on 
the upper surface of the leaf. The spongy parenchyma 
is actively concerned in the transpiration of watery 
vapour (see Chap. III., p. 220). 

The epidermis of the upper surface of the leaf 
consists entirely of closely-packed cells, without inter- 
cellular spacea It bears a few long, spindle-shaped 
hairs, like those of the stem. There are no stomata 
on this upper surface. 

The epidermis of the lower surface has more 
numerous hairs, and possesses an immense number 
of stomata (see Fig. 27). The general structure of 
a stoma has already been described. Each stoma 
opens into a large intercellular space in the spongy 
tissue immediately within it. This space is called 
the air-chamber (see Fig. 26). The air-chambers, 
again, are in communication with all the intercellular 
spaces of the leaf, and through them, with those of the 
whole plant. ThQ stomata, then, are the pores by 
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which the intercellular passages of the whole plant, con- 
taining air and watery vapour, open into the external 
atmosphere. 

A section across a stoma shows the two guard-cells 
with the pore between them (Fig. 26). The transverse 
section of each guard-cell is roughly a square; the 
walls are very thick, especially at the two corners 




Fio. 27. — Portion of epidermis from the under side of a Wall- 
flower leaf, in surface view. A, hy hairs ; S, S, stomata. 
Magnified about 210. (B. S.) 

towards the pore, which are provided with projecting 
ridges. We have already learnt that the guard-cells 
contain chlorophyll-corpuscles and starch granules, and 
thus differ from the ordinary epidermal cells. 

The stomata have the power of opening and closing. 
As a general rule, they open under the influence of 
light and warmth, and close when it is dark or cold. 
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The poie opens when the guard-cells become more 
curved, so that the space between them is widened. 
It closes when they straighten, so that their sides are 
brought into contact We shall see later on how this 
opening and closing of the stomata works in with the 
mode of action of the leaf as a whole (see p. 221)l 

e. Structure of the Boot 

We will now examine the structure of the main 
root or tap-root, which forms the direct downward 
continuation of the stem. It does not differ essentially 
from its branches, but has the advantage of being 
rather larger, and more convenient for investigation. 

In order to find the primary structure of the root 
unaltered, we must take a very young one ; for in the 
Wallflower, and most members of its Class, the cambium 
begins its activity early, and soon brings about a com- 
plete change in the distribution of the tissues. 

We will start as before with the vascular system, 
which at first sight appears very different from that of 
the stem. The middle of the root is traversed by a 
slender cylindrical strand of vascular tissue, which 
runs in a straight course from base to apex, and is 
directly continuous with the bundle-system of the 
stem. In a root which has reached the stage shown 
in transverse section in Fig. 28, the xylem forms 
a plate of tissue passing through the centre of the 
vascular cylinder; the phloem is grouped in two 
distinct bundles, one on each side of the xylem-plate. 
If we had examined a still younger root, we should 
have found that only the cells at the two ends of the 
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xylem-plate were mature and lignified, the middle 
part of the plate consisting of thin-walled cells still 
in course of development. In other words, the 




Fio. 28. — Transverse section of a very young root of the 
Wallflower. r,h, root-hairs; p. I, piliferoos layer; c, 
cortex ; e, endodermis ; pc, pericycle ; x, xylem-plate ; 
the protoxylem is at its two ends ; ph,ph, the two pnloem 
groups. Magnified 110. (R. S.) 

protoxylem, or oldest wood, of the root is formed at 
the outside, and development advances from without 
inwards, just in the reverse order to that which is 
followed in the formation of xylem in the stem. 
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Conseqaendy we should have to look for the first* 
foimed spiral vessels at the extreme ends, as seen in 
a tmnsverse section, of the xylem-plate of the root 
The phloem develops from without inwards, just as in 
the stem, so we see that, in the root, wood and bast 
are both formed in the same direction, and not in 
opposite directions, as in the stent We find that in 
this root there is no pith, for the wood extends quite 
to the centre. This is characteristic of very many 
roots, though not of alL There are a few parenchy- 
matous cells between xylem and phloem ; these cells 
form the conjunctive tissue of the central cylinder. 

A root with the structure just described is called 
diarchy because there are, to begin with, two groups of 
xylem and two of phloem, the two xylem groups soon 
uniting in the middle to form the continuous plate. 
When there are three groups of each, the root is 
called tfiarch ; when four, tetrareh ; and so on. 

We see that the arrangement of the xylem and 
phloem is quite different in the root and in the stem. 
While in the latter the xylem always lies just inside 
the phloem, the two together forming a collateral 
bundle, in the former the bundles of xylem and phloem 
are distinct, and alternate with each other all round 
the vascular cylinder. 

The arrangement in the root may be called radial, 
because the xylem and phloem groups are placed on 
alternate radii of the central cylinder, which, as seen 
in transverse section, is almost circular. The chief 
points, then, in which the vascular system of the root 
differs from that of the stem are — 
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(1) The alternating arrangement of the xylem and 
phloem groups. 
^ (2) The centripetal development of the xylem. 

(3) The greater concentration of the bundles, and 
consequent smaller diameter of the central cylinder, 
which contains but little parenchyma between the 
bundles, and often has no pith. 

The vascular cylinder is surrounded by a layer of 
thin-walled cells, the pericyde^ which here, as in the 
stem, forms the outermost layer of the cylinder. In 
the root this layer is of special importance, for from 
it all the branches of the root arise. 

The pericyde, again, is surrounded by another layer, 
the endodermis, which here has the peculiarity that its 
cell-walls, in so far as they border on other endodermal 
cells, are ciiticularised. This is not the case with the 
inner and outer walls, which abut on the pericycle and 
cortex respectively. We can recognise the endodermis 
in the root in transverse sections by the dark appear- 
ance of its cuticularised radial walls (see Fig. 28, e); 
we know that cuticularised walls resist the passage of 
water much more than cellulose walls do, so the effect 
of this arrangement is that water has free passage 
through the endodermis from the cortex into the 
vascular cylinder, but cannot turn aside to pass from 
one endodermal cell into another. The cuticularised 
walls of the endodermal cells fit closely together, so that 
the intercellular spaces of the cortex are completely 
shut off from those of the cylinder. This structure of 
the endodermis is sometimes found in the stem also, 
but not so constantly as in roots. The endodermis is 
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really the innermost layer of the cortex. The rest of 
the cortical tissue consists of living parenchymatous 
cells, with thin cellulose walls. They do not, of 
course, contain any chlorophyll, because the roots in 
the earth receive no light, without which chlorophyll 
cannot be formed, though the plastids may be present. 

The outermost layer of the young root, corresponding 
in position to the epidermis of the stem, consists of 
thin-walled living cells, many of which grow out into 
long hairs (see Fig. 28). These root-hairs are very 
important organs; they take up all the food which 
the plant obtains from the soiL Each root-hair is a 
single cell, with protoplasm and a nucleus, and a thin 
cell-wall. The delicacy of the outer cell-walls, and 
the absence or slight development of cuticle, are points 
in which the external layer of the root differs from 
the epidermis of the shoot The meaning of these 
differences is, that the epidermis of the stem is a 
protective layer, which among other duties has to 
hinder the passage of water out of the plant, while 
the external tissue of the root is absorptive (so long, 
that is, as the root is quite young), and has to admit 
into the plant water and various food-substances which 
are dissolved in it Partly because of this great 
difference in function, and partly on account of some 
differences in the development, it is better not to 
speak of the external layer of roots as an epidermis, 
but to call it the pUiferovs layer, ie. the layer which 
produces the root-hairs. 

These root-hairs grow between the small particles 
of soil, and attach their ends to them quite firmly, so 
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that it is impoBEdble to puU up a plant out of th& 
ground without lifting with it innumerable fn^ments 
of soil, which remain aliokiug to the hairs on the 
yoni^ roots bo firmly that they cannot be washed off. 
This adhe&ioD to the soO is due to the conversion 
of the outer layer of cell-wall into mucilaga The 
student must be very careful never to confuse the 





7l0 29 — A YoDng root with root-haits penatmting the 
soil Hasnified about 7 tunsB. ^ Boot-hairstDorebtehlj 
mi^ifled ahomng Qieir close odhedon to the paittcles 
ofBoO. (ARer Eamet.) 

root-hairs with the finer branches or fibres of the root, 
itself. The latter may appear thin to the naked eye, 
but they are very thick in comparison witli the hairs, 
and always have the same structure as the main root 
on a smaller scale, while, as we have seen, the root- 
hair is a single long cell (see Mg. 29). 

The root hears no leaves : its only appendages are — ■ , 
(1) the rootlets, which repeat in essentials the struc- 
ture of the root which bears them ; and (2) the hairs. 

The growing point of the shoot is, as we know. 
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protected by the leaves of the terminal bud, which dose 
in over it. The growing-point of the root requires, pro- 
tection even more, for it has to make its way between 
the hard particles of the soil, and hence a sp^sial organ 
is present which performs this sheltering function. This 
organ is the root-cap^ a sheath of tissue shaped rather like 
a thimble, which envelops the delicate growing apex. 
As the root elongates, the cap is pushed before it, and 
has to bear the brunt of the friction with the soil (see 
Figs. 33 and 34, c). The outer layers of the root-cap 
become gradually converted into mucilage, which serves 
both to diminish the friction and to keep the apex moist, 
and as this happens, the cap is renewed from within by 
the growing point itself, which thus has to provide 
new tissue for the cap in front of it as well as for 
the body of the root behind (see Fig. 33, c). 

The presence of the cap is another very constant 
chareuiter by which roots are distinguished from stems. 

d. Transition firom Stem to Boot 

It has already been said that the tissues of the 
root are continuous with those of the stem. We will 
now see how the one organ passes into the other. In 
order to understand this, it will be necessary to study 
a fairly young seedling, before there has been much 
growth in thickness. 

The first two leaves which the Wallflower seedling 
forms are placed opposite to one another, as is almost 
always the case in the class of which it is a member. 
These two first leaves are called the seed-haves or 
cotyledons, and differ considerably from the other leaves 
of the plant. For example, they are nearly round in 
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shape, and have distinct leaf-stalks ; their venation is 
also different from that of ordinary leaves: The part 
of the stem which comes below the cotyledons, le. 
between them and the 
tap-root, is called the 
hypoeotyledonary stem or 
hypoeotyl {hyp in Fig. 30). 
It is in this region that 
the transition between 
stem and root structure 
takes placa From each 
cotyledon we can trace 
two vascular bundles into 
the hypocotyL As soon 
as they enter it they are 
joined by the bundles of 
the next leaves above ; but 
with these we need not 
concern ourselves, for only 
the bundles of the coty- 
ledons extend down into 

the root. The hypoeotyl, ^la. 80. — Wallflower seedling. 

therefore, contams four 5_?*®°^ 5 *' \ cotyledons, or 

- ' „ , , first leaves; hyp, nypoeotyle- 

vasoular bundles only, two donary stem ; 0—6, level of 

on each sida Their posi- e^^'f J ,*•». '°% Two-thirda 

. ^ of natural size. (B. 8.) 

tion IS different from that 

of the ordinary vascular bundles of the stem. In each 
pair the two protoxylem groups are not directed 
straight inw£u:ds, but are turned towards each other, 
and this is the case even at the point where they first 
enter the hypocotyL The phloem groups are not 
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placed directly opposite the xylem, but lie rather 
farther to the right and left, so that in each pair of 
bundles the two groups of phloem are farth^ apart 
from each other than are those of the xjlem. Now, 
the farther we trace the vascular bundles downwards, 




ph 

Fib. 81 —Port of tnLUSvetsa sect oa of hypocotyl of Wall- 
flower ahamag cjlmder pz, px protorflem ^npa of 
the foor bundles &am tlie cotjledoiu , x, x, tiieir xfleni, 
^, pk, their phloem groups. From the middle of Uie 
tranntion&l region between Btem and root. Uagnified 
220. {E. 8.) 

the nearer to each other do we find the xylem groups 
of each pair, and as they approach each other their 
protoxylem turns more and more towards the outside 
<see Fig. 31,^). Lower down still, we find in place 
Yif each pair of xylem groups a single one, with its proto- 
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^, ; xylem directed straight outwards. From this point 

^^ i onwards, the hypocotyl contains two groups of xylem 

*P^ ; only, and these groups now converge, and ultimately 

Now,j ^nite to form the diarch xylem-plate of the root itself. 

aras,j ^fe see, then, that this xylem-plate forms the downward 

I prolongation of the two pairs of xylem strands from 

; the cotyledons. Consequently the xylem-plate lies in 

j the plane which passes through the insertion of the 

' two cotyledons. 

' In the meantime, we find a corresponding change 
in the position of the phloem strands, but in the 
reverse direction. The two phloem strands of each 
pair of vascular bundles diverge more and more from 
each other, until the right-hand group of one pair 
meets the left-hand group of the opposite pair, and 
vice z'ersd (see Fig. 31, ph). Tracing them still farther 
down, we find that these two groups become one, so 
that at last there are only two groups of phloem alto- 
gether, one on each side of the xylem-plata Each 
phloem strand of the root, then, is continuous with two 
phloem strands of the hypocotyl, one belonging to each 
cotyledon, and thus we see that in spite of the great 
difference in the arrangement of the xylem and phloem 
strands, the vascular system of the main root is the 
direct downward continuation of that of the stem ; the 
parenchyma of the central cylinder undergoes a great 
reduction in the transitional region, the pith gradually 
disappearing as the bundles converge. The pericycle 
forms the external layer of the cylinder throughout, 
whether in stem or root. The continuity of the 
endodermis and other cortical tissues between stem 

6 
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and root is also complete. The change from the 
epidermis of the stem to the pUiferous layer of the 
root ifl, however, a sudden one. 

fl. Apical Development 

We will now describe rather more fully how the 

development of the Wallflower plant takes place. 

We already laiow that the growing points, i.e. the 

regions where the formation of new 

oi^ns and tissues goes on, lie at 

the extreme ends of the branches 

of both shoot and root. In every 

branch the base is the oldest, the 

apex the youngest part It is at 

the apex, then, that we shall find 

development in progress. 

(a) The growing point of the 
shoot. — If we examine a longi- 
tudinal section passing exactly 
through the middle of a growing 
point, we find that the end of the 
iadeveloiicd; pi, pIb- Stem has a nearly flat or slightly 
iStotb™" 01^13 doited surface. If the section has 
tier. (After Donliot, ) passcd through One or more of the 
*^' very youngest leaves, we shall see 

that they arise as slight projections on the sides of 
the growing apex. Lower down, we come to rather 
more advanced leaves, which at first simply show an 
increase in size; while farther down still, their tissues 
begin to be diflerentiated. 




I. young loav 
ep, j-oving epiden 
or dErmatogen 
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Now, the growing point and the very youngest 
leaves consist entirely of thin-walled cells rich in 
protoplasm, with relatively large nuclei Such cells 
have already been described (p. 28). All these cells 
are in course of active growth and division, and 
therefore the tissue of the growing point is called 
meristem or dividing tissue. From this meristem all 
other tissues are derived. In favourable sections we 
can distinguish three distinct meristematic strata at 
the apex; the outermost of these is a single layer 
of cells, dividing exclusively by walls at right angles 
to the surface, and giving rise to the epidermis only. 
This is called the dermatogen (Fig. 32, ep). It ex- 
tends not only over the growing point of the stem, but 
also over the young leaves, for the dermatogen forms 
the epidermis of the leaves as well as that of the 
stem. Next below the dermatogen we find a stratum 
which may be only one cell thick at the extreme 
apex, but which lower down divides by cell-walls 
parallel to the surface as weU as by walls at right 
angles to it, and thus becomes several layers in thick- 
ness. This is the periUem, or young cortex (Fig. 32, 
i). Lastly, underneath this again, we find a group of 
meristematic cells which divide in all directions, and 
form the central cylinder of the stem, including the 
pericycle, vascular bundles, pith, etc This last group 
is called the pUrome (Fig. 32, pi). 

The dermatogen is always a distinct layer. The 
periblem and plerome, however, cannot in all cases be 
distinguiished from each other at the extreme apex. 
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The vascular bundles begin to develop at some* 
little distance from the apex. The outer part of the 
plerome divides up more actively than the rest, giving 
rise to a small-celled tissua Within this zone certain 
strands of cells divide more frequently by longitudinal 
than by transverse walls, so that they come to consist 
of rather elongated cells. These constitute the ^o- 
cawMal strandSy each of which develops into a 
vascular bundle, as already described. The inner- 
most elements of each strand thicken their walls and 
become the protoxylem, while the outermost are 
converted into the protophloem. The successive 
development of the elements then goes on from 
within outwards in the xylem, and from without 
inwards in the phloem. But, as it is an open bundle 
with which we are concerned, there is always a layer 
of cells left between wood and bast, which remains 
capable of dividing, and forms the cambium of the 
bundle, by means of which it can increase the 
number of its elements indefinitely. 

Only the dermatogen and periblem take part in the 
formation of the leaves. To form a leaf, the outer 
layers of the periblem grow out, and divide by walls 
parallel to the surface, while the dermatogen follows 
their growth (see Fig. 32, Z). The latter gives rise 
to the epidermis of the leaf only. All its other 
tissues — vascular bundles as well as mesophyll — are 
formed from the periblem. The plerome of the stem 
takes no part in the development of the leaf. 

The growth of the leaf itself, unlike thJxt of the 
stem, goes on chiefly at the base, the lower part of 
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the leaf continuing to develop long after the apex is 
fully formed. 

We see that in each leaf -trace bundle that part 
which belongs to the stem is formed from the plerome, 
while that which belongs to the leaf arises from the 
periUem. The part at the node where the vascular 
bundle bends out towards the leaf is generally the 
first to be formed. From this point the differentiation 
of the vascular tissue proceeds upwards into the leaf 
and downwards into the stem. 

When a branch arises in the axil of a leaf, it is 
formed, like the leaf itself, entirely from the more 
external tissues. The branch is developed a little later 
than the leaf, and rather more layers of the periblem 
take part in forming it. But here again the plerome 
is not concerned in the process. 

(b) The growing point and branching of the root — 
The root, like the shoot, forms its new tissues at 
the apex of each branch, but as the structures to 
be produced are different it is evident that the 
meristem which produces them must be different 
also. In roots there are no leaves to be formed, 
and, on the other hand, the root-cap has to be pro- 
vided for. Hence arise the chief differences between 
the growing points of shoots and roots. It is 
obvious that we must here seek the meristem, not 
at the extreme end of the root, but inside the root- 
cap. 

In a root like that of the Wallflower the meristem 
of the apex consists of three layers (see Fig. 33). 
The innermost forms the plerome, which here, as in 
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the stem, gives rise to the vascular cylinder. The 
next outer layer is the periblem, which develops into 
the cortex ; the pericycle is formed from the outer- 
most layer of the plerome, and the endodermis from 
the innermost layer of the periblem. So far there 
is no difference from the meristem of the shoot. • 
The external part of the meristem gives rise at 

once to the piHferous 
layer and to the root-cap. 
We may call it the 
calyptrogeUy or cap-form- 
ing layer. Its cells divide 
not only by walls at right 
angles to the surface, but 
also in the direction 
parallel to it. The cells 
which are thus cut off 
towards the outside of 
the calyptrogen go to 
form the root-caj), those 
cut off towards the inside form the piliferous layer, 
which always remains one cell thick. 

As regards the differentiation of the various tissues 
from the meristem, there are a few points to be 
noticed, though, on the whole, what has been said 
of the stem applies here also. The cells of the 
root-cap remain living for a time, and grow larger. 
The oldest of them, however, which lie farthest 
towards the outside, gradually die off, and are replaced 
by new cells formed from the calyptrogen. The 
other tissue formed from the calyptrogen, namely. 



Fio. 33. — Young rootlet of 
Sinapis (allied to Wallflower) in 
lopgitudinal section, c, calyptro- 
gen ; Pf periblem ; pi, plerome. 
(After Van Tieghem.) Magnified 
about 250. 
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fche piliferoufl layer, is pemarkable for the great growth 
in length of those of its cells which form the root-hairs, 
organs of which we have already learnt the high 
physiological importance. The development of the 
cortex calls for no remark. 

The plerome here, as in the stem, gives rise to 
procainbial strands, which in the root occupy much 
the greater part of the young vascular cylinder, as 
there is only a little conjunctive paren>chi/ma between 
them, and no pith is present. In some plants, how- 
ever, the root possesses a pith. The external part 
of the conjunctive parenchyma forms a single-layered 
pericycle, which extends all round the cylinder. In 
the root each procambial strand gives rise to xylem 
or to phloem only. 

The branchviff of the root is very characteristic of 
that organ, and quite different froni that of the stem. 
All the branches arise endogenouslj/ — that is to say, 
they are formed from deep-seated tissues, and have 
to make their way through the external structures 
in order to reach the surface. In the Wallflower, 
and indeed in all Flowering Plants, the pericycle is the 
layer from which the rootlets are developed. 

The position in which the branch-roots or rootlets 
are formed has a definite relation to the xylem. 
In the Wallflower and its nearest allies the rootlets 
usually form four rows, which are so placed that one 
lies a little to the right, and another a little to the 
left, of each of the two protoxylem strands of the 
parent root. Sometimes, in place of the four rows, 
there are only two, which are then situated exactly 
opposite the two protoxylem strands. Tlie develop- 
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ment of the rootlets begins fairly early, but not so 
close to the apex as is the case with the appendages 
of the stem. It begins, however, before the central 
vessels of the xylem-plate have become lignified. A 
group of pericyclic cells, situated (in the more usual case) 
a little on one side of one of the protoxylem strands, 
begins to elongate radially, the middle cell elongating 
most. All these cells then divide by tangential walls. 
The inner cells thus cut off go to form the plerome of 
the rootlet (see Fig. 34:, pi). The outer layer divides 
again (with the exception of the cells lying at the 
extreme edge of the group), and of the two layers 
thus formed the more internal gives rise to the 
periblem (p\ while the outermost becomes the calyp- 
trogen (c), producing the piliferous layer and root-cap. 
We thus have the three meristematic layers marked 
off from the first. They continue to grow and divide 
in the usual manner. The young rootlet grows out 
through the cortex of the parent root, the cells of 
which are not mechanically pushed aside, but are 
actually digested by the rootlet, and their substance 
absorbed by it as food (see Fig. 34, d). Eventually 
the piliferous layer is reached and absorbed, and then 
the tip of the rootlet becomes free and penetrates 
into the ground. 

We see that the origin of the branches of the root 
is just the converse of that of the leaves and branches 
of the stem. In the latter all the tissues of the leaf 
or branch are formed from the dermatogen and 
periblem, the plerome taking no part in the process ; 
in the root it is the plerome alone which forms the 
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Via, Sj. — A, Diagrammatio transversa geotiottofudiarehKiot, to 
■liDw tha poaition of rootlets. B and C, TraiiBreiBa eection 
of root of Ilesperia (allied to WallSower), to show a Toodet 
at two stages of development : r.h, root-haiis ; ee, cortex ; d, 
celts in process of absorption ; tn, endodermis ; pt, pericjcle ; 
0, conjunetire tissue ; ph, phloem ; a, cambium ; x, lylem ; 
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branch. It is clear that the rootlet, owing to its 
endogenous origin, has the advantage of a more pro- 
tected position from the first — a protection which it 
needs, as its delicate tissues would otherwise be 
exposed to injury by contact with the soiL The 
endogenous mode of hranchiwj is one of the most 
constant characters by which roots may be dis- 
tinguished from stem& 

t Secondary Growth in Thickness 

The stem and root of the Wallflower, like those of 
most members of the Class to which it belongs, go on 
increasing in thickness as long as the plant Hves. 
This is due to the activity of the cambium, the origin 
of which, in the vascular bundles themselves, we have 
already described. It is impossible to draw a sharp 
line between procambium and cambium ; for the latter, 
as we have seen, is simply the permanently active 
middle part of the procambial strand; but it is to 
be noticed that while, in the earlier stages of develop- 
ment, the cell-divisions in the procambium take place 
indiscriminately in all directions, after a time they 
become very regular, nearly all the new walls being 
formed in the tangential direction, i.e. parallel to a 
tangent drawn to the surface of the stem, while radial 
walls are formed at long intervals only. This regular 
tangential division is characteristic of the cambium as 
distinguished from the procambium (Fig. 21, c, p. 51). 

The cambium of the bundle, then, goes on growing 
and dividing without limit ; on its inner side it cuts 
off cells, which, after one or two further divisions, 
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gradually become converted into vessels, parenchyma, 
or fibres of the wood. In the same way the cells cut 
ofif on the outer side of the cambium divide once or 
twice, and then become sieve-tubes, companion-cells, 
or parenchyma of the bast The amount of wood 
formed on the inside is much greater than the amount 
of bast formed on the outside of the cambium. Now, 
this production of new xylem and phloem only adds 
to the size of each individual vascular bundl& In ad 
old Wallflower stem, however, we find that the vascular 
bundles are no longer isolated, but there is a thick 
continuous zone of wood, surrounded by a narrower 
zone of bast. How is this brought about ? It depends 
on the fact that the cambium does not remain isolated 
within each bundle, but becomes united to form a 
complete ring all round the central cylinder of the 
stem. 

When the stem is quite yoimg, we find the vascular 
bundles separated from one another by radial bands of 
conjunctive parenchyma — the primary medullary rays 
(see p. 48, Fig. 20, if), Theye is already an active 
cambial layer between the xylem and phloem of each 
bundle, and soon the infection of division spreads to 
the neighbouring cells of the ray parenchyma, which 
also begin to divide up by tangential walls. Thus a 
layer of cambium is formed across each primary ray, 
joining the cambium of the bundles on either side, and 
so the whole central cylinder comes to be encircled by 
a zone of actively dividing cells, producing new wood 
internally and new bast externally. The cambium 
wi-thin the vascular bundles, derived from the original 
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procambial straudy is called the fasdcvlar cambium ; 
that between the bmidles, formed by division of the 
eelb of a primary medullary, ray is the irUerfasciculaT 
cambium. 

The interfascicular wood, *.«. that formed by the 
parts of the cambium between the bundles, consists at 
first chiefly of fibrous cells and parenchyma, but farther 
to the outside vessels are formed here also. The limits 
between the original bundles can, however, always be 
traced, for the cambium produces a radial band of par- 
enchymatous tissue two or more cells thick, which extends 
right through from pith to pericycle ; this is called a 
principal medullary ray (see Figl 35). It corresponds 
in position with a primary ray, and forms, as it were, 
the continuation of it, but is much narrower, for the 
cambium only forms the ray parenchyma just opposite 
the middle of the primary ray. The cells of the ray 
^ire short, with square ends ; their walls are thick and 
pitted (see Fig. 36, mr); they form starch in summer, 
and are easily distinguished by their shape from any 
other cells of the wood. The part of the ray which 
is formed on the outside of the cambium broadens out, 
its cells becoming both larger and more numerous. 
Between the principal medullary rays there are shorter 
secondary ones (Fig. 35, «.m.r), which are started by 
the cambium after growth in thickness has gone on 
for some time, and which therefore do not extend 
either inwards to the pith or outwards to the pericycle. 
The secondary as well as the principal rays broaden 
•out in the phloem. As the wood constantly increases 
in thickness, it is evident that all the tissue outside it 
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must become stretched This stretching is partly pro* 
vided for by the tangential expansion, followed by 
radi.ll division, of the cells forming the phloem-rays, 
BO that the phloem itself does not get distorted. 

The cella of the secondary wood and bast are essen- 




Flb SS — Diagram m&tic transverse sci.tian of part of m o'd 
stem of Wolinon er, including three of the onginal bundles. 
t, epidermis ; co, cortex ; pd, periderm ; pr.ph, primary 
phloem; 71A, phloem; c, cambium ; lec, eecondarT tiasuce ; 
pr.x, primary ijlem ; p.m.r, a principal medullary ray ; 
i.m.r, a secondary medulloiy ray; p, pith. Magui&ed 
about 2D. (R. S.) 

tially like those of the primary tissues. The chief 
forms of xylem -elements are shown in Fig. 36. 

The cambial cells are elongated prisms with inclined 
ends. Where a medullary ray is being formed, how- 
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ever, the cambium has abort, square-ended cells ; and 
when a new secondary ray is to be started, the 
cambial cells first divide up by transverse walls ; so 
that in this case the form of the cambial ce^1 '° 




FlO. SS. — Fart of a radial Bection throDgh tho BCcoiidaij 
wood of Wallflower, p, lylem-parencliyma ; v, vessel: 
/, fibrous cell ; mr, medullarj; ray. The arrows M and 
C point TespectiFely towards pith and cortei. Hagnified 
220. (E. S.) 

similar to that of the elements which they produca 
This, however, does not always hold good, for the 
vessels and fibres of the wood undergo conaiderabla 
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changes during their development from the cam- 
bium. The vessels have a much greater diameter 
than the cambial cells, while the fibres are more 
elongated. 

If we think the matter over carefully, we shall see 
that these changes of dimensions in particular cells 
cannot go on without some disturbance of the original 
arrangement of the cells. Take a vessel, for instance : 
as its diameter increases, it has to find room for itself 
among the surroimding parenchymatous and other 
cells which do not grow much in diameter. To 
do this it has to displace its neighbours, and event- 
ually it comes into contact with many more cells 
than it touched when first formed from the 
cambium. 

Next consider the excessive growth in length of 
the fibrous cells; each of these when full grown is 
about twice as long as it was in the cambial condition. 
In attaining its full length it has to insert its pointed 
growing ends between its neighbours, and as they, 
if they are fibrous cells, are all doing the same thing, 
the ends of these cells have to grow past each other 
(see Fig. 36,/). All this may happen in a part of 
the stem which has long ceased to grow in length, 
so that all the room required must be found by the 
mutual displacements of the growing cells. To all 
changes of this kind in which developing cells grow 
past each other, whether in transverse or longitudinal 
direction, the name of sliding growth is applied. The 
meaning of the term is, that the walls of these cells 
elide upon each other as they grow. 
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g. Periderm 

We know that the young stem is covered by the 
epidermis; the old stem, however, is coated by a 
greyish bark, much thicker and harder than the 
epidermis; this bark splits lengthways here and 
there; as the stem grows thicker, the cracks widen 
and expose the softer tissues below, until these too 
become coated over by new bark. 

If we examine the bark of the Wallflower micro- 
scopically, we find that its outer layers consist of the 
epidermis and the whole of the cortex in a dried and 
witherefl condition (see Fig. 35, « and co). The inner 
part of the bark is formed of closely-packed cells, 
which are arranged in regular radial rows, and which 
have their walls corky or tubeinsed. These walla 
have undergone a similar change to the cuticularisa- 
tion of the outer epidermal cell-wall, and so the corky 
tissue has become almost impermeable to water or 
watery vapour, just as is the case with the ordinary 
corks used in bottles, which are made of this tissue, 
obtained from the Cork Oak {Quercus mher). The 
cortex, which lies outside this corky zone, is thus 
completely cut off from all supplies of water and 
food from within, and consequently withers and dies 
Now we will see how the bark is formed. 

The pericycle, which encloses the whole vascular 
cylinder, is at first one cell thick. Soon after 
secondary thickening has begun, however, its cella 
divide, so that it becomes three or four cells in thick- 
ness. These divisions take place rather irregularly. 
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Then the outermost layer of the pericyde begins to 
divide with great regularity by tangential walls (see 
Fig. 37, pd), so that a cambial layer is formed, which, 
like the true cambium, extends all round the stem. 
This is called cork cambium or phMogen. It produces 
cells, both on its inner and outer sid& Those cut o£F 
towards the inside retain their living contents, and 
have rather thick cellulose 
walls. There are several 
layers of these cells in the 
Wallflower; together they 
constitute the pJuUodenrL 
The cells cut off on the out- 
side of the phellogen have 
their walls suberised and 
their contents disappear. 
These cells form the cork 

The whole of this second- 
ary tissue, including phel- 
loderm, phellogen, and cork, 
is caUed the periderm. 
The word hark is applied 
to everything outside the 
phellogen, and so here it includes the corky layers, 
together with the endodermis and the rest of the 
cortex and the epidermis. The bai'k consists entirely 
of dead tissues, for the corky walls allow of no 
absorption of water or food -materials. It is, however, 
of great importance as a protection to the living 
tissues within. Almost all plants with secondnry 
growth in thickness form periderm and bark through 
<he activity of a phellogen, which, however, does not 
7 




Fio. 87. — Part of a transverse 
section of the stem of Wall- 
flower, to show the outermost 
layer of the pericycle dividing 
up to form the periderm, e, 
cortical cells ; «, endodermis ; 
pdf phello^n, arising by divi- 
sion of penoyclic cells. Mag* 
nified 460. (E. S.) 
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always arise from the pericycla The bark of our trees 
and large shrubs arises essentially in the same way as 
that of the Wallflower, though there are many differences 
of detail^ 

h. Secondary Thickening in the Root 

The root, like the stem, grows indefinitely in thick- 
ness, owing to the formation of new tissues from a 
cambium. This secondary growth begins very early 
in the root, just after the stage shown in transverse 
section in Fig. 28, so that in the older roots 
much the greater part of the tissue is of cambial 
origin. The first formation of the cambium in the 
root is rather dififerent from that in the stem, owing 
to the different arrangement of the primary tissues. 
It has already been mentioned that the two phloem 
groups are separated from the xylem by parenchy- 
matous cells belonging to the conjunctive tissue. It 
is in these cells that the tangential divisions begin. 
The cambium, consequently, at first forms two bands 
of actively dividing cells, lying on either side of the 
xylem-plate and immediately within the two phloem 
groups (see p. 89, Fig. 34, (7, g). These cells give rise 
to new xylem on the inside and new phloem on the 
outside' in the usual way, but the cambium does not as 
yet form a complete ring. It is completed in this way. 
The pericycle, which was at first a single layer of 
cells, divides and becomes two or more cells in thick- 
ness, at least at the places opposite the two protoxylem 

^ In popular language the word " bark '' is commonly used to denote 
all tissues outside the cambium, and thus includes the phloem. This 
wider use of the term is adopted in some botanical wr rks. 
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groups. The innermost of these pericyclic cells, i.e. 
those lying next the protoxylem, now undergo regular 
tangential divisions, and so form the continuation of 
the cambium round the ends of the xylem-plate. It 
is a constant rule in plants of the class to which the 
Wallflower belongs, as well as in plants of the Fir 
kind, which belong to a different Class, that the forma- 
tion of the cambium in the root begins by division of 
the conjunctive cells inside the phloem-groups, and is 
completed by division of the pericyclic cells outside 
the xylem-groups. Thus the cambium (as seen in 
transverse section) cannot at first form a perfect circle, 
for it has a depression opposite each phloem bundle ; 
but just at these places the cambium starts its work 
earliest, and is for a time most active, so that the 
inequalities soon become equalised, and we have a 
circular zone of actively dividing cells just as in the 
stem. When once started, there is nothing peculiar 
about the cambium of the root; it forms internal 
wood and external bast just as it does in the stem, 
but as in this root there is no pith, it is evident there 
cafi be no principal medullary rays. One point 
deserves special attention : the primary xylem of the 
root develops, as we have seen, from without inwards ; 
the secondary xylem is formed by the cambiimi from 
within outwards, so that in roots we have a sharp . 
distinction between centripetal primary and centrifugal 
secondary wood, whereas in the stem all the wood 
arises centrifugally. However old the Wallflower root 
may be, we can always tell its transverse section from 
that of the stem, for in the middle, instead of the pith, 
we find the little diarch xylem-plate unaltered. In 
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the roots of other plants of the same class there 
are often more than two groups of xjlem, and a pith 
may even be present ; stilly if we can once make ont 
the position of the protozjlem elements, we can 
always be certain whether it is a root or a stem with 
which we have to do. 

Onlj verj jonng parts of the root retain their root- 
hairs, and absorb food from the soil The older parts 
soon lose their hairs, cease to be absorptive, and now 
serve only to conduct the food, which the younger 
part of the root has taken up, towards the stem. 
These older parts of the root acquire a covering of 
periderm The pericycle divides up to form a 
phellogen, which produces phelloderm internally and 
corky layers externally, just as in the stem.^ It is 
from the outer layer of the pericycle (where it is 
double) that the phellogen arisea We now see 
that the pericycle in these roots is an extremely 
important layer, being the seat of three distinct new 
formations — 

(1) Lateral roots. 

(2) Cambiimi (in part). 

(3) Phellogen. 

In consequence of the formation of cork by the 
phellogen, all the external tissues, from the endodermis 
outwards, wither away, so that the older roots consist 
entirely of the central cylinder surroimded by peri- 
derm. A curious effect of this throwing off of the 
cortex, which takes place very early in roots, is that 

^ In the case of roots the origin of the phellogen from the pericycle 
is the rule, while in stems it is exceptional 
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they appear thinner, after secondary growth in thick- 
ness has begun, than they did before. This is because 
the root at first loses more by the death of its 
external tissues than it gains by secondary growth. 
The loss, however, is soon made good. 

Now let us consider what purpose all this secondary 
formation of new tissues serves.- So long as a plant 
like the Wallflower lives, it keeps putting out new 
branches ; every new branch bears a number of leaves, 
and so the older the plant grows the greater is the 
total surface of its foliage, in spite of the loss of old 
leaves. Now the leaves perform two main functions ; 
they give off watery vapour through their stomata, 
and thus keep up the ascending current of sap from 
the roots ; and also they take up food from the air, 
namely, the carbon which they obtain by the de- 
composition of carbon dioxide. Therefore the greater 
the leaf-surface, the greater will be the amount of 
water which has to pass up the stem from the roots, 
and the greater also will be the amount of assimilated 
food which has to be conveyed away from the leaves 
to the growing parts. Consequently, as the leaf -surface 
increases, it is necessary that the amount of conducting 
tissue should increase also, and this applies both to 
the wood, which conducts the sap from the roots to 
the leaves, and to the bast, which conducts the 
assimilated foods from the leaves to the seats of 
growth. This increase is provided by the activity of 
the cambium, and while this is going on the absorptive 
surface of the root is also increasing. The root 
branches again and again, and the number of young 
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roots that are able to take up food from the soil is 
constantly becoming greater. 

Thus we see how the growth of all the vegetative 
organs of the plant works together. As the tran- 
spiring and assimilating surface of the leaves increases, 
the amount of conducting tissue in the stem and 
older roots increases at an equal rate, while at the 
same time the branching of the younger roots pro- 
vides for the greater demands on their absorptive 
capacity. 

Secondary growth in thickness is important in 
other ways also : as the branching of the shoot goes 
on, it is obvious that the stem has an ever-increasing 
load to bear, due not merely to the increased weight, 
but also to the greater leverage of the spreading 
branches. Hence the necessity for increased mechan- 
ical strength, which is provided for by the formation 
of additional wood from the cambium, and especially 
by its fibrous elements. 

Lastly, the constant formation of new tissues has 
the further advantage that old elements which have 
become past work are replaced by young and active 
ones. This applies especially to the phloem, in which 
it is generally the newer layers which are alone active. 
This point, however, is not so important in the Wall- 
flower as in some other plants, especially trees, in 
which the duration of life is longer. Secondary 
growth, then, has three main functions: to increase 
the conducting tissues, to increase the mechanical 
tissues, and to replace old elements by young 
ones. 
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IIL INTERNAL STRUCTURE AND DEVELOPMENT 
OF THE REPRODUCTIVE ORGANS 

We use the term ** reproductive organs " here in a 
wide sense, to include all the parts of the flower, 
although many of these are only of indirect service in 
reproducing the plant We do so because the sole 
function of these organs is to form a sexually produced 
embryo or young plant, and to send it into the world 
as well equipped as possible for its future life. The 
floral organs are only of service in so far as they con- 
tribute to this end. 

We have already learnt the general arrangement 
and outward appearance of the parts of the flower 
(see p. 18) ; we will now consider the order and method 
of their development. 

a. Development of the Flower 

The very young flower-bud arises from the stem as 
a rounded outgrowth, which soon acquires a short stalk 
(see Fig. 38). The calyx is the first of the floral organs 
to appear. The anterior sepal takes the lead, appearing 
as a crescent-shaped ridge of tissue (see Fig. 38, A,s*) ; 
next the two lateral sepals (s') appear together, and 
lastly the posterior one, which lies next the main flower- 
stalk (B, s^) (see also diagram. Fig. 13, p. 23). When 
the calyx has started its growth, the corolla begins 
to develop. All the four petals show themselves 
simultaneously, arising as small papillae immediately 
within the calyx at the points corresponding to the 
spaces between the sepals (see Fig. 38, C, p^ and p^). 
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The petals have no sooner appeared than their growth 
ceases for a time. Hence we shall find that the next 
inner whorl, that of the stamens, soon overtakes them. 

The stamens appear in the same order as the sepals, 
opposite which they arise. First an outgrowth is 
formed opposite the anterior sepal (Fig. 38, D, sf). 
It immediately forks into two, and gives rise to the 
anterior pair of long stamens (E, e^). Next two 
papillse' are formed opposite the two lateral sepals. 
These develop into the two short lateral stamens (D 
and E, st^). Finally a posterior papilla is formed, 
which like the anterior one inmiediately branches and 
produces the posterior pair of long stamens (D and E, 
sff^ and et). 

The pistil is the last part of the flower to be formed. 
The two carpels appear as two slightly elevated ridges 
opposite the lateral sepals ; they are only distinct at 
their very first origin. A zone of tissue underneath 
their insertion begins to grow up immediately, carrying 
the carpels up with it, and forming a tubular column 
in the centre of the flower, on the upper edge of 
which the original carpels can scarcely be distinguished 
(Fig. 38, E, cp). On the inside of the carpellary tube 
two longitudinal ridges arise; the position of these 
ridges is posterior and anterior, ie. they come midway 
between the centre-lines of the two carpels (F and G). 
These ridges are the placentas, on which the ovules or 
unripe seeds are borne. Two elevations soon appear 
on the edge of the carpellary tube just above the 
placentas. These elevations become the stigmas (F 
and H, sg), and ultimately close in over the top of the 
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tube, which now forms the cavity of the ovary (see 
Fig. 38, H). We see, then, how it is that the position 
of the stigmas is alternate with that of the carpels 
(see Figs. 10, 11, 12, and 13, pp. 20-23). The 
septum appears rather late, after the development of 
the ovules has begun (Fig. 38, G,pl), Each placenta 
grows out between the rows of ovules ; the two pro- 
jecting walls thus formed at last meet in the middle 
to form the septum, dividing the cavity into two. The 
honey-glands, which lie at the base of the two shorter 
lateral stamens, arise very late in the development of 
the flower, when all the more important organs are 
well advanced. 

All floral leaves arise like other leaves, by the 
growth and division of the more external cells of the 
growing point. 

b. Structure of the Floral Envelopes 

We will now consider more fully the structure of 
the various organs of the flower, and the respective 
parts which they play in the process of reproduction. 
We will first consider the structure of a sepaL The 
sepals form the outer protective covering of a flower 
while it is still a bud. When the flower opens, the 
function of the calyx in the Wallflower is almost at 
nn end. 

Of all the floral organs the sepals most resemble 
foliage-leaves. They are, in fact, merely leaves of 
simplified structure, having less complex functions to 
perform than the vegetative leaves. 

The sepal has a similar bundle-system to that of 
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an ordinary foliage-leaf, but with simpler ramifications. 
In each bundle the xylem and phloem are in the 
usual position, the xylem being placed on the upper 
side, i,e. on the side turned towards the middle of the 
flower, and the phloem on the lower or outer side. 
The mesophyll is of uniform parenchymatous structure 
throughout, showing no differentiation between palisade 
and spongy tissue. The cells contain numerous 
plastids corresponding to the chlorophyll granules, 
but little or no chlorophyll is present The dark 
colour of the sepal is due to purple cell-sap, which is 
present in the more superficial layers on both the 
upper and lower sides of the sepaL It is most 
abundant towards the lower surface, and especially in 
the hypodermal layer, though it also occurs in the 
epidermis. Stomata are fairly numerous on both 
surfaces of the sepaL Hairs of the structure already 
described and figured (see Figs. 26 and 27) are pro- 
duced on the lower or outer surface only. There is 
reason to believe that they serve to protect the young 
flower-bud from the attacks of slugs. 

The petals, which form the next floral whorl, are in 
many respects of very different structure. The petals 
are at first very slow in their development, and 
become mature rather suddenly, shortly before the 
flower is ready to open. They are transitory struc- 
tures ; they have no protective function, nor do they 
take any direct part in fertilisation or the production 
of the embryo, but they are none the less important. 
The Wallflower is in a great degree dependent on the 
visits of insects for its fertilisation. The function of 
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the petals is to render the flower conspicnous, and 
thus to help in attracting insect Tisitors. Hence, it 
is generallj the corolla which constitutes the chief 
beauty of the flower in onr own eyes. Its business is 
to be showy. Each of the petals has a vascnlar 
system; its bundles, though slender, are of normal 
structure, with xylem above and phloem below. The 
mesophyll consists entirely of spongy parenchyma 
without chlorophyll The epidermal ceUs ci both 
surfaces contain very numerous yellow chromoplastids 
— ^that is, protoplasmic bodies like chlorophyll granules, 
but containing a yellow pigment instead of chloro- 
phyll To these the yellow colour of the petals is 
due. In cultivated Wallflowers a purple cell-sap is 
also present, chiefly in the lower epidermia To the 
combination of the colours of the yellow chromo- 
plastids and of the purple cell-sap the flower owes 
those beautiful red-brown shades which we know so 
well The wild Wallflower generally has the chromo- 
plastids only, and so its petals are simply yellow. 

There are no stomata on either surfsice of the petal. 
The epidermis is not smooth, but its cells all grow 
out into short hairs or papillse, which are narrower 
and more prominent on the upper surface of the 
petal They give it a peculiar velvety gloss, owing 
to the varying way in which they reflect the light, 
and this efiPect is perhaps enhanced by the fact that 
the cell-walls of the papillae are delicately ridged. 

The well-known pleasant scent of the Wallflower 
comes from the corolla. This scent is probably of 
importance as helping to attract insect guests. 
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e. Stamens 

The six stamens together constitute the androsciumf 
or fertilising apparatus of the flower. Each stamen, as 
we already know, consists of two parts — ^a stalk or fila- 
ment, and an anther borne upon it. The stamens, like 
the other floral organs, are known by their develop- 
ment to be leaves, but their vegetative structure is 
much simplified in comparison with a foliage-leaf, or 
even with a sepal or petal We regard them as much 
modified leaves, which have no vegetative functions to 
perform. The filament is traversed by two vascular 
bundles, having two small xylem groups turned 
towards the inner surface, and two larger united 
phloem groups on the outer side. The vascular 
tissue is surrounded by an endodermis. The meso- 
phyU is of uniform structure all through. The 
epidermis of the filament has neither hairs nor 
stomata, but the latter occur on the anther. The 
filament tapers at the top, and is attached to the 
anther by a narrow neck. The anther may be com- 
pared to the blade of an ordinary leaf, but it shows 
little trace of the structure of a vegetative lamina, for 
its functions are entirely reproductive. It is, however, 
traversed by a midrib (the connective), which forms a 
direct prolongation of the filament. The connective 
has a single vascular bundle, which is continuous with 
the two bundles of the filament (see Fig. 39, u6). 

The anther, when nearly ripe, is divided lengthways 
into two halves or lobes, with the connective between 
them (see Fig. 39, and compare Figs. 9, 10, and 11, 
pp. 19-21). 
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Each lobe of the anther coosiBts of two compartments, 
called the pollen'Sacs, bo that there are four of these 
pollen-sacs altogether, nmning lengthways of the anther, 
parallel to the connective. Their arrangement, as seen 
in transverse Bection, is shown in Fig. 39. When ripe, 
each pollen-sac contains an immense number of isolated 
cells, the pollen - grains, which are set free by the 




Fio 39 A Tranaverae section throagh s yonng anther of 
Wallflower at the stage whea the pollen mother-cells »r8 
diYid ng Observe the four pollen sacaflnd the connocbve. 
b vascular bundle of connectiTe ; /, hjpodermal layer, 
which will become the fibrous layer ; I, tapetum of 
radially elongated cells p mc mass of pollen mother- 
cells denved from archespor um of the pollen -sac. 
Magnified 110 B Tl ree pollen mother-cells from a 
pollen sac in A showing three stages of division. 
Magnified about 460 (B. S ) (Cf. Fig. 10, at, p. 20.) 

bursting or dehiscence of the anther. The anther 
bursts by two longitudinal cracks, coinciding with the 
partition between the two pollen-sacs of each lobe 
of the anther (see Fig 40) 

The outer wall of the sacs is ruptured along this 
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line, and at the same time the partition separating the 
sacs is broken down (see Fig. 40, w), so that a single 
opening serves for the escape of the pollen from each 
pair of pollen-eacs. At the time of dehiscence, there- 
fore, the anther appears to have only two cavities, and 
we have to go back to unopened anthers to find the 
four pollen-sacs intact. 

We see, then, that the stamen is a modified leaf. 




FiO. 40. — THnsTerss Becttas of ripe anther of Wallflower, 
after dehiaeence. ObacrvB that the two pollan-sttca on 
each side huve now opened into each other d; the break- 
ing down of the wall vr between them, v.b, Taaculu 
bundle of connective ; p.i, the four orieinal pollen-saca ; 
/, fibrous litjer. Uagnified U. (B. S.) 

hearing four pollen-sacs, which produce in their interior 
numerous pollen-grains. It will now be well to trace 
the development of the pollen-sacs, and of the pollen 
which they contain. 

The anther ia the first part of the stamen to ha 
developed, so that in a moderately young stamen we 
find the anther almost full-grown while the filament 
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18 etill quite short If we cut a very young anther 
acroas, we find that the transverse section is nearly 
oblong, with rounded comers (Fig, 41, A). 




Fjo, 41. — A, TroDSverM sectaon of verj young anther, v, 
joang vascular bundle ; pp, psriblem cella whicli divide 
to gire rUa to arcbesparium and cells of wall, u. B and 
C, More advanced stages of tlie same. The cella with 
dark outlinea belong to the four archeBporia. The numbera 
1, 2, and 8 refer to the order in which the cell-ivalls are 
formed, (.tapatum. (After Wanning,) Magnifiodabont 
200. These figures are reveised in positioa as compared 
with Fig. Sg. 

At each ot the four comers two or three of the 
periblem cells next below the epidermis divide by walls 
parallel to the surface (see F^. il,A,p). The inner 
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cells produced by this division form what is called the 
arche^orium, i.e. the layer from which the spores, here 
called the pollen-grains,^ ultimately arise. Each arche- 
sporium thus consists at first of a single strand or layer 
of cells running the whole length of the anther. The 
archesporial cells grow and divide up in all directions, 
and we soon have, in place of the original layer, a solid 
cylindrical column of tissue, consisting of large cells 
(see Fig. 41, B and C), which are densely filled with 
protoplasm, and have large nuclei In the meantime 
the cells immediately outside the archesporium have 
undergone several divisions, so that the wall of the 
pollen-sac becomes about four cells thick (see Fig. 41, 
A, B, and C), including the epidermis, which does not 
itself divide. The cells which are actually in contact 
with the archesporium become elongated radially, and 
form a well-marked internal lining to each pollen-sac, 
called the tapetum (see Figs. 39 A, and 41 C, t). The 
tapetum extends all round the sac. Its cells are at first 
rich in protoplasm. The function of this layer is to 
feed the developing pollen-grains, by which it is entirely 
used up. 

To return to the archesporium : after its cells have 
divided a great many times, the divisions cease for 
a while, the pollen-sac continues growing, its cavity 
becomes more roomy, and so the cells derived from the 
archesporium become isolated from* one another and 
round off their corners (see Fig. 39, A). These cells 
now bear the name of the pollen mother-cells, because 
each of them divides up into four pollen-grains. The 
division takes place as follows: at the time when 

^ See Part IL, Flowerless Plants, pp. 18 and 31. 
8 
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the mother-cells begin to be isolated, the nucleus in 
each divides into two, and the two daughter-nuclei 
at once divide again, so that there are four nuclei in 
the mother-cell (see Fig. 39, B). New cell-walls are 
formed between the nuclei, and the mother-cell is 
thus divided into four distinct cells, each with its own 
nucleus. These four daughter-cells are arranged like 
four cannon-balls in a heap, the whole group having 
roughly the form of a four-sided pyramid or a tetra- 
hedron.^ Each daughter-cell next forms from its 
protoplasm a new cell-wall of its own. The wall of 
the mother-cell is dissolved, and the four pollen-grains 
are set free. The cavity of each pollen-sac is now 
filled with a host of free poUen-grams, four times as 
numerous as the original mother-cells. The grains 
are at first immersed in a half-fluid substance derived 
from the protoplasm of the tapetal cells, which break 
down during the formation of the pollen. This 
substance is soon used up by the poUen-grains to 
complete their growth. 

The ripe pollen-grain is somewhat oval in shapa 
Its wall is considerably thickened, but there are 
three thinner bands, indicated externally by shallow 
grooves, which run lengthways of the grain. The 
pollen-grain in Fig. 42 is shown as if in cross-section, 
80 that it appears round, with three depressions, and 
we see the three thin places in its wall at the depressed 
points. The rest of the wall is thick and cuticularised, 
except a delicate inner layer of cellulose. 

^ Hence only three are seen in one plane. See the mother-cell at the 
top of Fig. 89, B. 
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The pollen-grain at first, like most other cells, has 
a single nucleus. This nucleus divides while the 
grain is ripening, and one of the two daughter-nuclei 
divides again. Thus in the mature pollen-grain 
there are three nuclei, one of which is larger than 
the other two; the two smaller nuclei have arisen 
from the second division. From observations on 
other plants which are more favour- 
able for examination than the Wall- 
flower, it is probable that the 
protoplasm around each of the 
smaller nuclei forms a distinct cell, 
BO that the mature pollen-grain 
thus consists of three cells. In 
many other plants the pollen-grain 
has only two cells at this stage 
(cf. the Lily, p. 178, Fig. 80). 

The two layers of cells next out- 
side the tapetum, like it, become 
absorbed. One of them often dis- 
appears even before the tapetum 
itself, as shown in Fig. 3 9, A. When 
the anther is ripe, the wall of each 
of the four pollen-sacs consists on 
its free outer side of one or two layers besides the 
epidermis. These persistent layers are distinguished 
by a strongly-marked spiral or netted thickening on 
their membranes. These cells form the fihrom layer (see 
Fig. 40,/). It completely surrounds each pollen-sac, 
except at the point just opposite the partition which 
separates the two pollen-sacs in the same lobe. Here 
the fibrous layer is interrupted by one or two thin- 



Fio. 42. ~ A single 
pollen-grain of uie 
Wallflower, show- 
ing the three thin 
places in the wall, 
at any one of which 
the pollen- tube may 
subsequently grow 
out. Observe the 
three nuclei, of 
which the largest 
is vegetative and 
the two smaller are 
generative. Magni- 
fied about 450. 
(B.S.) 
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walled cells. It is thinnest (one cell thick) next the 
partition, and attains its maximum thickness (about 
five cells) on the side towards the connective (Fig. 40). 
This layer is of great importance in the dehiscence of 
the anther. It is owing to the hygroscopic contraction 
of the fibrous layer, when the ripe anther is getting 
dry, that the wall is ruptured and dehiscence takes place. 
If the anther is kept from drying, as sometimes happens 
in very wet weather, dehiscence may fail to take place. 

d. The Pistil 

The development of the pistil has already been 
shortly described. The tissue of the carpellary tube 
is traversed by several vascular bundles, the largest 
of which are placed opposite the septum. The 
external epidermis is thickly clothed with hairs of 
the usual structure ; there are a few stomata. The 
pistil terminates above in the stigma, the two lobes 
of which are rough on their inner side, with long 
papillae, which, as we shall see presently, serve to 
catch the pollen-grains. 

The ovary contains the ovules, or young seeds (see 
Figs. 10, 11, pp. 20, 21 ; Fig. 38, G, p. 105). They 
are numerous, and grow in four rows, two rows to 
each compartment, on the placentas. 

Each ovule is attached to the placenta by a stalk, 
the funide. 

The body of the ovule consists of a central mass of 
tissue, the macellus} continuous with the funicle, and 

^ In the ovule of Wallflower, when ready for fertilisation, the 
Ducellus is only repreaented by the embryo-sac (e) and a small masi 
of tissue at its base (n), Fig. 43. 
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of two coats, the ini^/uments, which arise from the 
lower pai-t of the nucellus and encloBe it, leaving 
only a narrow passage, the mieropyle, leading down to 
the free end of the nucelliui. The fuuicle contains 
a vascular bundle, hranching off from the bucdle- 
system of the ovarj. The bundle terminates at the 




of tha ovaiy wall of WaUflowar, tm, orary w«ll ; .., .. 
hair ; /, fimicle of oriUe ; ch, chdaza ; n, nucellus {which 
ia onlj persistent at the base) ; in,, inner intsgmnent ; 
■n^ outer integument; m, micropjle; e, t, embiyo-sac ; 
p.t, pollen-tubo, entering mioropyle. Uagnified about 
60. (R. S.) 



base of the nucellus (see Fig, 43, eh). The base of 
the ovule, where the integuments sprii^ from the 
nucellus, is called the nkalaza. All these parte, except 
the vascular bundle, consist of delicate paienchTma. 

In the nucellus ia a long cell, the embryo-sac (see 
Fig. 43, «), which is much laiger than its neighbourSi 
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and contains in its interior a number of smaller cells. 
One of these, situated at the end of the sac towards 
the micropyle, is the ovum (Fig. 44, 8 and 9, o), the 
most important part of the whole structure, because 
when fertilised it develops into the embryo, or young 
plant of the next generation. 

The Wallflower has the peculiarity that a number 
of embryo-sacs, sometimes five or six, are usually 
formed in the same ovula This is quite an exceptional 
character, and it will be more instructive to describe 
in detail a typical case, in which only one embryo- 
sac is formed. The development of the ovule will 
therefore now be traced in the Shepherd's Purse 
{Capsella Bursa-pastoHs), a common weed allied to 
the Wallflower, which will show us all the essential 
points. 

Each ovule arises as an outgrowth from the placenta. 
Several cells belonging both to the epidermis and to 
the next lower layer, take part in its formation. This 
outgrowth is the nucellus of the future ovule. When 
it has attained the form shown in Fig. 44, 1, that cell 
of the middle row which lies next below the epidermis 
{e,m in the Fig.) begins to be distinguished from 
its neighbours by its larger size and more abundant 
protoplasm. It is termed the archesporium of the ovule. 
It divides by two transverse walls into a row of three 
cells (see Fig. 44, 2 and 3). The lowest of the three 
becomes the embryo-sac (Fig. 44, 3, e). The two sister- 
cells above it become completely destroyed (see Fig. 
44, 4), and are, in fact, devoured by the growing 
embryo-sac. 
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In the meantime the integuments have begun to 
form ; the inner one arises first, growing out as a ring 
of tissue at the base of the nucellus, and forming a 
sheath around it, which soon projects bejond its free 
end and almost encloses it (see Fig. 43, t7^). The 
outer integument next appears in like manner, just 
below the inner one, which it soon overtakes bj its 
more rapid growth (see Fig. 43, in^). Ultimately the 
outer integument closes in over the inner, leaving only 
the narrow micropyle aa a passage leading through 
them both to the nucellus (Fig. 43, m). In the mean- 
time the funicle has been formed by the growth and 
division of the cells at the base of the ovule (Fig. 
43./). 

Betuming to the embryo-sac, we find that it not 
only absorbs its sister-scells, but, as it continues to grow, 
soon attacks the epidermis of the nucellu& This also 
is quickly digested, so that only the basal part of the 
nucellus, lying below the embryo-sac, remains (Fig. 44, 
4 and 5 ; Fig. 43, n), while the sides and top of the 
sac come into direct contact with the inner integu- 
ment (see Fig. 43). 

While these changes are going on, the nucleus 
of the embryo-sac divides, and the two daughter- 
nuclei travel to each end (see Fig. 44, 5). Each 
divides again (see Fig. 44, 6), and the four nuclei thus 
formed divide once more, so that there are now eight 
nuclei altogether in the embryo-sac, four near each 
end. So far the nuclei only have divided, so that all 
the eight lie free in the protoplasm of the saa Now, 
however, the protoplasm at each end divides into three 
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cells, eaA sarroxmding s nuclena. Thus wb 
hare six eella in the embryo-iBC, three aft each end, 
and also two free nuclei, which lie in the imdi¥ided 
protoplaam wfaidi occapies all the Tniddle put ci the 
sac (aee Tig, 44, 7> The three cells at Oe md 
towards the micropjie form what is called the egg^ 
apparatus (Fig, 44, 7, eji\ Of these three, the one 
farthest from the nucropyle is the oymn (Iig. 44, 8, a)L 
The two others are termed the symergidiE (s, s\ because 
they co-operate, as we shall see, in bringing about the 
fertilisation of the oynm. The three cells at the 
opposite end of the sac are called from their position 
the atUyfodal eeUs (see Fig. 44, 7 and 8, an). In this 
particular case the antipodal cells disappear before 
fertilisation (Fig. 44, 9)l Lastly, the two free nndei 
are called the pdar nuclei (see Fig. 44, 7, Pi and 
p^ and Fig. 44, 8, p}, because one comes from 
each pole of the sac Their &te is remarkabla They 
do not remain in their original positions, but travel 
through the protoplasm to meet each other (see Fig. 
44, 7 and 8). When they meet they fuse together 
into a single large nucleus, which may be called the 
secondary nucleus of the embryoHsac (see Fig. 44, 9, 
pp). Meanwhile the whole embryo-sac has increased 
considerably in size, and so has the e^-apparatus, the 
two sjmergidae becoming long and pointed (see Fig. 
44, 9, $, $). 

The body of the ovule during its development 
becomes considerably curved on itself, owing to the 
more rapid growth of its lower side, so that the 
micropyle ultimately comes to point almost backwards 




Fw. 41, — DoTelopment of ovule and embryo sac of Shepherd's Puraa 
{Capsctla Buna-paaioris), The integuments are not shown. 1, Early 
stags : e.m, ftrchesporiiim or embryo-sac mother-celt 2, Tlio mother- 
cellbaa divided once. 3, A second division has taken place. 4, The 
lowest of the three cells, c (the embryo-sac), is obliterating the two 
above it, 5, The nucellus disappears, except at the base ; tlie 
nueloua of the embryo-sac has divided. 6, l^h danghter-nucleits 
divides again. 7, Four nuclei at each end of sac ; three at each end 
have cells around them : o. a, egg-apparatua ; pj, p^, upper and lower 
polar nucleus ; ou, antipodal cells. 8, The polar nuclei approach 
each otlier ; s, a, synei^dr? ; o, ovum. 9, Fertilisation stage ; pp, 
secondary nucleus, arising from fusion of polar nnclei. Hi^iGcd. 
about aOO. (After Ouignsrd.) 
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towards the placenta. The embryo-sac takes part in 
this curvature (see Fig. 44, 9, and Fig. 43). Ovules 
in which the nucellus and embryo-sac are bent in this 
way are called campylotropous. 

The structure of the ovule, then, when ready for 
fertilisation, is as follows : it is attached to the placenta 
by a stalk, the f unicle ; the curved body of the ovule 
is enclosed by the two integuments, which leave a 
narrow opening at the free end, the micropyle ; the 
interior of the ovule is almost entirely occupied by the 
long curved embryo-sac, which is in immediate contact 
with the inner integument The rest of the tissue of 
the nucellus has disappeared except at the base. 
Within the embryo-sac, at the micropylar end, are 
three cells, the ^g-apparatus. The most deeply- 
seated of the three is the ovum. In the protoplasm 
of the sac is a large nucleus, which has been formed 
by the fusion of the two polar nuclei We shall prob- 
ably find no trace of the antipodal cells, which at an 
earlier stage occupied the chalazal end of the sac. 

The description just given, though taken specially 
from the Shepherd's Purse, applies to the ovules of the 
Wallflower also, except that the latter usually has 
several embryo-sacs side by sida Only one of them, 
however, contains an ovum capable of being fertilised. 
Fig. 43 is drawn from an ovule in which only one 
embryo-sac is visible. 

6. Fertilisation 

We have next to learn how fertilisation is brought 
about The ovum by itself is quite incapable of any 
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further development It can only become an embryo 
or young plant after union with another cell, namely, 
with one of the generative cells formed from the pollen- 
grain. The contents of the pollen-grains, therefore, 
must in some way be conveyed to the ovules in the 
ovary, in order that fertilisation may take placa 

The first stage in this process is that the pollen- 
grains have to be deposited on tha stigma. This is 
called pollination, and is a necessary preliminary to 
fertilisation. It is easy to prove expeiimentally that 
pollination is necessary for the production of ripe 
seeds, ie. seeds which contain embryos. In order to 
prove this, the stamens of some of the flowers are cut 
off before the anthers have dehisced to shed their 
pollen. It is, of course, essential to do this in good 
time, and the flower-buds must be opened artificially 
in order to perform the operation, for as soon as the 
flower opens naturally the pollen is shed. 

The plant must be kept under a bell-glass or under 
very fine gauze, so that no insects may reach it which 
might bring pollen from other flowers. There is no 
danger of pollen being brought by the wind, as the 
Wallflower pollen is too sticky to be blown about. It 
is therefore better to use gauze than a bell-glass, as 
the plant might become imhealthy if kept from the 
air. It will be found that in all the flowers which 
have had their stamens removed, and which are not 
allowed to receive pollen from other wallflowers, the 
pistils wither away without setting their seeds, and 
if we examine their shrivelled ovules we find that they 
contain no embryos. We can prove that it is not the 
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mere ''shock'' of the operation which pi events the 
seeds from ripening, for if poUen from another flower 
be placed on the stigmas of the mutilated flowers 
their seeds will ripen in due course, and when they 
are sown the embryoB wiU grow into young plants as 
usuaL 

We learn, then, that the access of pollen to the 
stigma is a necessary condition for the formation of 
fertile seeds. It was by experiments of this kind, per- 
formed about two hundred years ago, that the existence 
of distinct sexes in plants was first proved. We now 
know that the function of the flower is the sexual re- 
production of the plant. We are thus in a position 
to study in detail how the process goes on. 

In plants like the Wallflower, which have con- 
spicuous, brightly-coloured, and sweet-smelling flowers, 
the work of pollination is chiefly performed by insect& 
The Wallflower is specially attractive to bees, who 
visit it in search both of honey and of pollen, the " bee- 
bread," which is collected as food for the young brood. 
The bees are quite as useful to the Wallflower as the 
Wallflower is to the bees, for in the course of their 
visits they do it the essential service of bringing the 
pollen on to the stigmas of its flowers, and so ensuring 
fertilisation. We have already seen that there are 
two large honey-glands or nectaries in the flower. 
The honey formed by these glands collects in the 
pouches of the inner sepals. As the bee thrusts her 
proboscis down between the stamens and the pistil in 
order to reach the honey, her head comes into contact 
with the inner side of the anthers, on which a mass 
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of loose pollen is hanging, for the anthers are introrse^ 
i,e. they open on the inner side. When the bee flies 
to another flower, it is pretty sure that some of the 
pollen which has stuck to her head wUl be brushed 
on to its stigma. If this happens, as it generally will, 
cross-fertilisation will be effected, i,e, the stigma of one 
flower will receive the pollen of another, and this will 
often happen between the flowers of different plants. 
The chief way in which bees and other insects are of 
use to flowers is in bringing about cross-fertilisation, 
which, as Darwin's experiments prove, produces more 
and better seed than fertilisation by pollen of the same 
flower. In the Wallflower, however, self-fertilisation 
is also provided for ; the anthers of the longer stamens 
rise up immediately above the stigma, and some of 
their pollen will be almost certain to fall upon it. 
It is also, of course, possible that the insect may 
happen to brush some of the pollen on to the stigma 
of the same flower. Probably this does not happen 
very often ; for generally, as the bee works round the 
flower, one side of its head will touch the anthers, 
while the opposite side brushes against the stigma. 
In any case the Wallflower is sure to be cross-fertilised 
very often ; and if this fails, owing to bad weather and 
the absence of insects, there is still self-fertilisation to 
be relied on, which is a great deal better for the plant 
than no fertilisation at alL Many other flowers have 
much more elaborate arrangements ensuring cross- 
fertilisation, and rendering self -fertilisation impossible, 
but the simple mechanism of the Wallflower is effective 
enough. 
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All that an insect directly does for a flower is to 
perform the act of pollination, i,e. to bring pollen on 
to the stigma. If all goes well, this act has its proper 
effect, i.e. the fertilisation of the oyule& 

Hence it is usual to speak of bees and other insects 
as fertilising flowers, though they are really only 
concerned in the preliminary process. 

Now we will assume that the pollen has reached 
the stigma, whether by the agency of some insect or 
directly from the anther, and will see what next 
happens. 

The surface of the stigma, as we have akeady learnt, 
is coated with long unicellular hairs or papillae, between 
which the pollen-grains are caught. These cells secrete 
a slightly sticky fluid, containing sugar in solution, 
which the pollen-grains absorb. In consequence of this 
they begin to swell, as can be seen under the microscope, 
and the thin parts of their walls become bulged out. 
Under the influence of the food which it obtains from 
the stigmatic fluid, the pollen-grain begins to germinate.- 
At one of the places where its outer coat is thin the 
protoplasm grows, and forms a protrusion covered by 
the thin cellulose membrane ; this protrusion increases 
in length and becomes the pollen-tube. The greater 
part of the contents of the pollen-grain, including all 
the three nuclei, pass into the tube, which continues 
its growth, makes its way between the stigmatic cells, 
and penetrates into the tissue of the style below 
(cf. Fig. 81, p. 181, from the LUy). It grows on among 
the cells of the style, and at last reaches the cavity of 
the ovary. Here the pollen-tube follows the placenta. 
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When it reaches an ovule which is ready for fertilisa- 
tion, the tube curves away from the placenta, and 
grows along the funicle, until its end reaches the 
micropyle of the ovule (Fig. 43, pt). We are at 
present unable fully to explain the causes which 
direct the growth of the pollen-tube with unerring 
accuracy into the micropyle of the ovule. Eecent 
researches make it probable that the apparent attrac- 
tion is due to some sugary substance secreted by the 
ovule. The tube grows on through the narrow passage^ 
and eventually its tip reaches the summit of the embryo- 
sac, and meets the pointed ends of the synergidse. 

And now the growth of the pollen-tube has reached 
its limit, and its destination is attained. The length 
of the tube is enormous compared to the size of the 
pollen-grain which produced it. In the Wallflower 
the distance from the stigmatic surface to the lowest 
ovule in the ovary is about 6 mm. (J in.) in a straight 
line. The diameter of the poUen- grain is about 
•02 mm. 

The tube does not really grow straight, so that we 
shall be within the mark in estimating its length on 
the average at about three hundred times the diameter 
of the poUen-grain before germination. There are other 
plants in which the growth is ten times as great, or 
even more. It is evident that this enormous growth 
is only possible if food is taken up on the way from 
the cells of the style and ovary. In fact, the 
germinating pollen-grain lives at the expense of the 
tissues of the pistil, just as a parasite lives at the 
expense of its host. We must not, however, suppose 
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that the whole tube is filled with protoplasm. The 
protoplasm with the nuclei is at all stages of growth 
to be found in the growing end of the tube. All the 
older part of the tube is almost empty. 

It is quite easy to cultivate the pollen-grains and 
make them germinate, if we provide them with an 
artificial stigmatic fluid. All that is necessary is to 
put some of the grains into a drop of sugar-solution 
on a glass slide, so that we can observe them under 





Fio. 45. — Pollen-grains of Walltlower germinating in 6 per 
cent, sugar solution. Observe the three nuclei, two of 
which are already in the pollen-tube. Magnified about 
200. (R. S.) 

the microscope. For the Wallflower pollen a 6 per cent, 
solution of common sugar (cane-sugar) is about right. 
In this the grains will put out tubes which reach a 
considerable length, and the passage of the nuclei 
down the tubes can be observed. The pollen-tubes 
figured (Fig. 45) were obtained in this way. 

The details of fertilisation have not been followed 
in the Wallflower, which is not very favourable for 
the investigation, as the structures in question are 
emalL What follows is a general description based 
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on observations recorded on other plants. Eeference 
may be made to figures given at pp. 185-187 (Figs. 
86, 87, 8 8), of fertilisation in the Lily, a plant in which 
all the details have been fully worked out. 

All three nuclei travel down the pollen-tube with the 
protoplasm. The vegetative nucleus, however, ie. that 
which was the product of the first division (see p. 115), 
becomes disorganised and disappears, having nothing 
further to do with the process of fertilisation. The 
two generative nuclei alone remain, and when the 
pollen-tube has penetrated the micropyle of the ovule 
and reached the embryo-sac, these nuclei are to be 
found in the protoplasm at the extreme end of the 
tube. The cellulose wall of the pollen-tube is very 
soft, and aUows the passage of the generative nuclei 
Sometimes one, sometimes both, leave the tube. One 
of the two generative nuclei passes on, usually between 
the synergidse, and reaches the protoplasm of the 
ovum itself. It must be remembered that these cells 
have no cell-walls, and so no resistance is ofifered to 
the passage of the nucleus. Ultimately the generat- 
ive nucleus reaches the nucleus of the ovum. The 
two nuclei then fiise together into one, and fertilisation 
is effected. It is probable that in all cases some 
protoplasm passes over from the pollen-tube with the 
nucleus, and unites with a certain part of the pro- 
toplasm of the ovum. What, however, we at present 
know to be constant in fertilisation is the union of the 
nuclei of the sexual cells. This statement holds good 
for plants generally, and not for flowering plants alone.^ 

^ For the function of the second generative nucleus, see below, pjn 
134 and 186. 
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f. Development of the Embryo 

The eSects of fertilisation are, that the ovum 
develops into the embryo, the ovule into the seed, 
and the pistil into the fruit. We will first con- 
sider the development of the embryo or young 
plant, for this is the really important process, 
to wliich the changes in the ovule and pistil are 
subservient. 

The immediate result of fertilisation is that the 
ovum surrounds itself for the first time with a cell- 
walL Its nucleus, which, as we have seen, has been 
formed by the fusion of a generative nucleus from a 
pollen-grain with the original nucleus of the ovum, 
next imdergoes division. This division of the nucleus 
is followed by that of the cell, which divides by a 
transverse wall into two cells. Eepeated transverse 
divisions then go on, until we have a row of several 
cells (see Fig. 46, A) attached at one end to the wall of 
the embryo-sac near the micropyle, while the other end 
of the row hangs freely in the interior of the sac. The 
last cell at the free end is nearly spherical, and larger 
than the rest. The whole structure at this stage is called 
the pro-emhryo. The round cell at the end is called 
the emhryonic cell ; the rest of the row is the suspensor. 
From the " embryonic cell " the greater part, but not 
the whole, of the young plant is formed. This cell 
first divides by three walls, two longitudinal and one 
transverse (see Fig. 46, A and B, «), cutting each 
other at right angles, into eight cells, the octants. 
Next, each octant divides by a wall parallel to the 
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Fig 46. — Development of the embryo of Shepherd's Purse. 
h.e, basal cell of suspensor ; « embryonio group ; d, 
dermatogen ; h, hypophysis ; g.p, growing point of stem ; 
etf et, comedons ; pe, periblem ; pr, pi, cells of plerome ; 
'i» hi ^^^ derived from the hypophysis. (After Ban- 
stein.) Magnified about 200. 
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outer surface, into an inner and an outer cell Tlie 
eight outer cells thus cut off form the dermatogen of 
the embryo (see Fig. 46, C, d). Their further divisions 
take place entirely by walls at right angles to the 
surface, so that the layer remains one cell thick. It 
gives rise to the entire epidermis of the shoot, and to 

no other tissue. The 
eight inner cells then 
divide in their turn, 
forming a central group 
and an intermediate 
layer (see Fig. 46* D). 
The central group be- 
comes the plerome, 
from which the central 
cylinder of the main 
stem is developed, while 
the intermediate layer 
between plerome and 
dermatogen becomes 
the periblem, from 
which the cortical 
tissues arise. 

The last cell of the 
suspensor immediately 
adjoining the embryonic 
cell also contributes 




Fia. 47. — Older stage of same ; the 
two cotyledons now project beyond 
the growing point, r, periblem of 
root; r.c, root-cap. Other letters 
as before. (After Hanstein.) Mag- 
nified about 200. 



something to the formation of the embryo. It divides 
by a transverse wall, and the daughter-cell next the 
embryonic cell by its further divisions forms the root- 
cap and periblem of the root (see Fig. 47, r.c, and r), 
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while the plerome of the root is formed from the same 
central group as that of the stem. 

We see, then, that the apex of the root is turned 
towards the suspensor and the micropyle, as is always 
the case in the embryos of flowering plants. The apex 
of the stem is placed exactly at the opposite end of 
the embryo. 

As growth proceeds, the embryo ceases to be 
spherical. It first becomes flattened at the top and 
then heart-shaped (see Fig. 47), forming two lateral 
protrusions. These are the cotyledons (Fig. 46, D, and 
47, et), the two first leaves of the embryo. The 
growing point of the stem lies between them (g.p). 
The class to which the Wallflower belongs derives 
its name, Dicotykdom, from the fact that its embryo 
always has two seed-leaves or cotyledons. The grow- 
ing point of the embryonic stem in this class is 
constantly terminal (i.e. in the middle line of the 
embryo, at the end farthest from the micropyle), and 
the two cotyledons lateral (i.e, one on each side of the 
growing point). 

As the embryo attains its full size it gradually 
occupies the whole of the curved embryo -sac, and 
therefore of necessity becomes curved itself, so that 
the cotyledons are bent back and lie parallel to the 
young root or radicle. In* the Wallflower the coty- 
ledons are so placed that their edges are turned 
towards the radicle (see Fig. 49) ; in this case they are 
said to be accurriberU. This, however, is a character 
of no great importance, as it varies in closely-allied 
plants. 
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g. The Endosperm 

Recent discoveries have shown that a double act of 
fertilisation takes place within the embryo-sac; in 
addition to the fertilisation of the ovum, the second 
generative nucleus from the pollen-tube unites with 
the secondary nucleus of the embryo- sac, itself, as we 
have seen, the product of a nuclear fusion. To this 
subject we shall return when we come to our next 
type, the Lily, p. 186, Fig. 86). The fertilised nucleus 
of the embryo-sac undergoes repeated divisions, and 

around the daughter- 
^''** nuclei cells are form ed. 
In this way a little 
tissue is produced, 
called the endosperm, 
""^w." a name given to any 

Fio. 48. — Embryo-sac of Elder {Sam- tissue thus formed in 

buciLs). which has just become filled x-i ^ ,• ^.^ '^^ ^£ au^ 

up with endosperm by ceU-division. ^^^ mterior of the 

en, endosperm ; em, embryo. (After embryo-sac, and OUt- 

Hegelmaier.) Magnified about 250. •j .t i i>. 

® ** Side the embryo, after 

fertilisation. But in the case of the Wallflower and 
all its immediate allies, such as the Cabbage, Turnip, 
Shepherd's Purse, Watercress, and plenty of other 
well-known plants, the greater part of the endosperm 
is only a temporary structure. It never attains any 
considerable size, and is to a great extent used up as 
food by the growing embryo before the seed is ripe, 
only the outermost, layer being persistent. Seeds 
which when ripe contain nothing besides the embryo 
are called eocalbuminoits, because they contain no albu- 
men, an old-fashioned name applied to the endosperm 
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and analogous tissues from a fancied resemblance to 

the white of an egg. The Wallflower seed is commonly 

described as exalbuminous ; but this is not strictly 

true, for we know from recent researches that one 

layer of endosperm at least is persistent. In many 

plants the embryo-sac becomes completely filled with 

endosperm, the embryo itself occupying only a small 

space. Such seeds are said to be albuminoTis. Fig. 48 

shows a young embryo-sac filled with endosperm, from 

the Elder. 

h. The Ripe, Seed 

We will now complete the description of the seed, 
which is the ripened ovule, with its contents. The 
nucellus, as we have seen, disappears in great part 
even before fertilisation. By the time the seed- is 
ripe scarcely a trace of it remains except a little group 
of cells at the chalaza, in contact with the tips of the 
cotyledons of the embryo. The integuments, on the 
other hand, remain (though some of their layers are 
obliterated), and develop into the hard seed-coat or 
testa, which when the seed is ripe consists of several 
layers of cells (see Fig. 49,^). On the extreme out- 
side is a layer of clear cells with very thick walls, so 
thick that there is no cell-cavity left at all. These 
walls are mucilaginous, and swell up in water, render- 
ing the seed-coat sticky, and causing it to adhere to 
the soil or to anything which it touches. Beneath 
this are two or three layers of brown cells, more or 
less flattened, and on the inside of the seed-coat 
next the embryo is a layer of thin-walled cells, with 
very abundant contents, consisting chiefly of nitro- 
genous food-materials in the form of proteid granules 
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(see p. 38). This innermost layer belongs to the endo- 
Bperm, of which it is the only remnant. The outermost 
mucilaginous layer is the epidermis of the outer in- 
tegument the brown cells in between belong partly 
lo one mtegument and pirtly to the other. The 




FiO 40 — Seed of Wallflon-er in motion passing between eoty- 
tedons / t testa m m cropyle / fun cle ; r, radicis 
of embryo aim e this is the hjpocotyl g.p, growinff 
pontofstem e one of the two cotyledons Uagnified 
about 20. (R. S.) 

funicle remains as before, and its vascular bundle can 
still be traced in the ripe seed. The micropyle is 
closed while the seed is ripening, but it fltill has a 
part to play, as we shall see presently. The ripe 
bced, then, consists essentially of the funicle, the testa 
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or modified integuments, 
interior of the seed is 
occupied by the large 
curved embryo. At the 
end next the micropyle 
is the radicle ot the em- 
bryo, and above this is 
the hypoeotyl. At the 
upper end of the latter 
the two broad cotyledons 
are borne, and between 
them ia the plumule, or 
growing point of the 
stem (see Fig.49), Many 
seeds contain a much 
lai^er amount of per- 
manent food tissue, in 
the form of endosperm 
within the embryo-sac, 
to be used during ger- 
mination, e.g. Buttercup, 
Fox - gloxe, Castor - oil 
seed ; while in a few the 
nucellus is persistent, 
forming the perisperm, 
e.g. Pepper, Water- Lily. 

i The Prnit 
The pistil ripens into 
the fruit or seed-vessel. 
In doing so it increases 
greatly in bulk, growing 
f rom aquarter of an inch 
to two inches or more 



and the embryo. The whole 




Fro. 49',— TLice mature fnuta of tho 
Wallllowei-, borne on the peduncle. 

1. Fruit still closed, x, x, line of 
transverse section, as shovtn in 
Fig. EO. _ 

!. Fruit dehiscing, v, v, the open 
valves; r. rephim, seen eclge- 
ways, with seeds attached. 

3, Fruit after valves liave dropped 
off, seen in plane of replnin, 
r. !, septum stretched across 
replum ; sd, seeds, showing pari- 
etal placentatioQ ; et, stigma, ia 
all three figures. 

3 of natural size. {R. S.) 



in length (Fig. 49*, 1). 
Its tissues show changes 
of some interest. Perhaps the most important change 
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is the development of a lajer of very thick-walled, 
elongated cells (selerenchf/ma) from the inner paren- 
chyma, adjoining the epidermis which linea the cavity 
of the fruit. The parenchyma lying between the 
Bclerenchymatous zone and the outer epidermis contains 
chlorophyU. The outer epidermis is densely clothed 
with overlapping hairs of the usual Wallflower type, 
and has numerous stomaU. 



¥io. EO.— Tranverse section of half-HiiP fiuit of Wallflower 
(eeedi omitted], d, d, thin poi'tions of oraiy vraM, triiere 
dehiscence talies place ; s, s, septum, whicli is in tiro 
parts. The tMck masses of tissue at the tti'o ends of 
the septum belong to the replum. Magnified about 8. 
(R. 8,) Cf. fig. 49*, and Figs, it, 10, 11, pp. 18-21.) 

As the fruit matures, its tissues give up their water 
and become dry and rigid. When quite mature, it 
splits open, or dehisees, owing to the unequal contrac- 
tion of the harder and softer layers of the earpellnry 
walls. The sides of the fruit split away from the 
replum or persistent placenta, the severance beginning 
below and extending upwards. The valves thus 
formed remain for a time attached at the top (Fig. 
49*, 2). When they fall the replum is left intact, 
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with the eeeds attached to it, and the papery septum 
stretched across it (Fig. 49*, 3). 

The lines along which dehiscence is to take place 
q,re marked out beforehand as thinner bands in the 
wall (see transverse section, Fig. 50, rf, d), A special 
layer of separation is formed at these places, the cells 
of which split apart during dehiscence, and so release 
the valves. 

The seeds hang on to the / f 

replum for a time and then /^^^^^^^^^felx^Plfev 
fall, or are blown off by the /f ^-7M^ra-''iw""^ 
wind, on to the ground. jl &a '|)imw 

k. Germination Aw ^^^^^ 

When the temperature is ^ ^ 
sufficiently high, and the ^ 
weather is moist enough for ^^ 

the seeds to take up a supply Fio. 61.— Germinating seed 

. ^ ^, ^ . ^^ . of Wallflower, t, t, burst 

Of water, the process of germi- testa; c, c, cotyledons; h, 

nation begins. By germination ^5^°^^^ \ 5' ^^ J\^' 

IS meant the development of 

the seedling from the embryo contained in the seed. 

The mucilaginous layer of the testa takes up water 
in large quantities, swells into a shmy coating, and 
thus helps to fix the seed to the soil. Part of the 
water which is thus taken up is passed on to the 
eyibryo inside, and stimulates it after its long rest to 
renewed growth. The hypocotyl and radicle begin to 
elongate rapidly, and the apex of the latter is forced 
out through the micropyle. In whatever position the 
germinating seed may lie, the radicle as soon as it 
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becomes free curves, so that its tip is directed straight 
downwards, and at once penetrates the soil (see Fig. 
51). As soon as this has happened, the young root 
immediately begins to develop root-hairs, which take 
a firm hold of the particles of soil, and serve both for 
nutrition and for the fixing of the plant during its 
subsequent growth. Meantime the hypocotyl grows 
very rapidly, and curves so that the apex of the stem 
comes to point directly upwards. The cotyledons for 
a time remain imprisoned in the seed-coats, which are 
lifted up with them above the level of the ground, but 
they soon spread themselves out flat, and in doing so 
strip off the seed-coats. 

We see, then, that in germination the root grows 
vertically downwards and the stem vertically upwards, 
while the cotyledons take an approximately horizontal 
position. The apex of the stem (the plumule) now 
begins to develop further and forms leaves. The 
root at the same time begins to put out lateral 
branches, and we may now regard germination as 
completed; the embryo has become a seedling (see 
Fig. 30, p. 79). 

The food -supply necessary for germination is 
obtained at first from the organic substances (starch, 
etc.) stored up in the cotyledons themselves, and in 
part also from the remaining layer of endosperm, 
which, as we saw above, is rich in proteid granules. 
As soon as the root-hairs have taken hold of the soil, 
the seedling can begin to supply itself with mineral 
food, but it is only when the cotyledons have ex- 
panded and become green that carbon-assimilation can 
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begin and new organic substances be formed. We 
see, then, that in this plant the cotyledons have a 
double function ; they serve at first as stores of ready- 
made food for the seedling, and afterwards they act as 
assimilating leaves, and can manufacture new food on 
their own account. 

In most of the points described the germination of 
the Wallflower may be regarded as typical of that of 
the Dicotyledons generally. For example, the exit of 
the radicle through the micropyle is very constantly 
the first stage in germination. The behaviour of the 
cotyledons, however, dififers much in dififerent members, 
of the Class. In some plants, such as the Broad Bean 
(Vicia Faba\ the cotyledons never rise above the 
ground at all, but serve simply as storehouses of 
food, the first assimilating leaves being those of the 
plumule. In seeds, again, which when ripe contain 
abundant endosperm, the first duty of the cotyledons 
is to absorb the food which the endosperm contains, 
and they do not emerge from the seed (if they do sa 
at all) until this has been accomplished. 



CHAPTER II 
TYPE II 

THE WHITE LILT {Mium candidum, L.) 

It matters little which of the common kinds of Lily 
we take for our type. The following description 
refers in the main to the White Lily, but the general 
Figs. 52 and 53 are of Zilium auratum, and some 
of the other figures refer to different kinds. 

The White Lily grows wild in Southern Europe, 
Persia, and the Caucasus, and is one of the commonest 
Lilies cultivated in gardens. 

I. EXTERNAL CHARACTEB8 

A. Vegetative Organs 

In cultivation. Lilies are usually raised from &wZl&, 
A bulb is really a large underground bud. It consists 
of a short conical stem, covered with densely-crowded, 
spirally-arranged, thick scale-leaves, which completely 
coat the surface, leaving no internodes between them. 
The base of the bulb produces fibrous roots. The bulb 
is that part of the plant which persists at all times, in 
winter as well as in summer. During the winter the 
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scale leaves contain stores of food-matenal, which were 
laid by durmg the previous summer, while the green 
fobage-leavea were aasuuilating When growth begins 
m spring, the short 
conical axis of the bulb 
grows straight upwards 
into a tall stem, pro- 
duciDg the foliage- 
leaves, and ultimately 
the flowers. 

The White Lily is 
peculiar, inasmuch aa 
it produces two seta of 
green foh^e - leaves 
One set appears m 
autumn, ansmg at the 
base of the rudiment- 
ary flowering stem of 
the following year 
The other set is borne 
m Bummer on the tall 
flowermg stem itself 
If we examme a plant 
of the White lily in 
autumn, after the 
flowering stem of the 
past summer has died 
down, we see a group of 
broad lanceolate green leaves, the bases of which are 
underground, the stem on which they grow being hidden 
in the earth. These leaves we will call the ground-leaves. 




Fia. 62. — Generul view of flowermg 
Btems of Litium aurattim. From 
a photograph. Much reituced ; the 
plant was about G ft. high. 
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If we dig up the whole plant and look at it cloaely, 
we fiud the following structure : on the outside of the 
bulb there are a number of broad, thick scales, each of 
which has a blunt, withered tip These scalea (6, Fig, 
54) are the persistent bases of the ground leaves of the 
year befora They are spirally arranged, and if we 




remove them one by one, we find opposite the inner- 
most of them the decayed base of last sununer's 
flowering stem (a, Fig. 54). After these scales are 
removed, we come upon bud-scales of another kind ; 
these are thick and fleshy like the former, but differ 
from them in having pointed and uninjured tips (c. 
Fig. 54). These scales are complete leaves which hava 
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never developed any farther ; they also are spirsUj 
arranged. If we remove' these, we next come to the 
green ground-leaves of the present Beason (d, Fig, 54). 
Their bases are already somewhat swollen, but not 
nearly so much so aa they become later. Eemoving 




j*/'l 



Fig 64 —Bulb of White 
Lil; m aatumit r, 
roots , b blunt bnlb 
Bcales fonned from haaea 
of old f^und ■leaves ; 
a, femainsofoldflower- 
ing Btsm ; e, pointed 
bnlb -scales of ne v stem ; 
d, ground-lesrss of new 



Fia. ES. — Young 

floirering stem re- 
moved from the 
middle of bolb in 
Fig.S4. a,surr«ceor 
stem ; b, undevel- 
0|ied stem-leaves ; 
c, bud from which 
next year's bulb 
«iU srise. (Both 
after Innisch.) 



these again, we find that they surround a large bud 
(Fig. 55), which is the young flowering stem ready 
to develop next summer. The leaves of this bud 
(i. Fig. 56) are simply the future stem-leaves of the 
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^awemg ebeoL In the axil of die innemHwt of the 
ffraumdrlmvet, and therefore at die baise of die yom^ 
flotrering stem, we find a tiny bod (c; Kg. 55X with 
00I7 two or diiee Teiy minute scaleflL This is 
deitiiied to develop into die next yearns bolh and 
tteuL We find, diffli, that die White lily bulb consistB 
of (1) the base of the old stem, beaiing die remains 
of its gnrand-leaves, (2) of the new stem which arose 
in the axil of the innermost groond-leal On this 
new stem the first leaves are the pointed bolb-ecalea 
^diich never develop any farther; then the gromid' 
leaves, which oome np in aatumn; and lastly, the 
stem-leaves, which can only expand when the flower- 
ing stem develops next summer. The little bad (e. 
Fig. 55) will rqieat this whole process a year henoa 
In vigoroos plants more than one of these bads may 
be formed, each giving rise eventaally to a new 
bolb. 

All lily bolbs are not so complicated as thia In 
the TarVs Head (L. Martagan)^ for instance, there are 
no ground-leaves, and consequently no scales formed 
from their bases ; all th6 bulb-scales here are of the 
pointed kind, i.e. they are all complete but simplified 
leaves. 

The leaves of the flowering stem are arranged 
spirally* The phyllotaxis is not very regular, but a 
divergence of | is common, ie. if we trace the spiral 
upwards, each leaf is in these cases separated from 
the one next above it by f of the circumference of 
the stem. , 

The leaves are lanceolate in form, without petioles 
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and have a base, which embraces about ^ of the 
circumference of the stem. The autumnal ground- 
leaves chiefly differ from the stem-leaves in being 
stalked, and in having a sw^dlen base, and also in 
their broader ovate-lanceolate form. 

The arrangement of the veins in the leaf is different 
from what we found in our dicotyledonous type. In 
the lily all the principal veins run from end to end 
of the leaf, and are approximately parallel to each 
other. The veins near the middle of the leaf run 
almost straight, while those towards the edges are 
more and more curved, so as to follow the outline of 
the leaf. There are generally three veins more 
strongly marked than the rest, the midrib being most 
prominent of alL These larger veins form projecting 
ridges on the lower surfaca The longitudinal veins 
are connected by oblique branches. The whole system, 
therefore, forms a network, but of a simpler form than 
that in the Wallflower. The longitudinal veins are, 
on the whole, stouter than the oblique connections. 
There are, as a rule, no blindly ending branches within 
the meshes, another point of difference from the 
dicotyledonous typa The position of the blade of 
the leaf is roughly horizontal in the stem-leaves, and 
more oblique in the ground-leaves. 

As a rule the flowering stem does not branch; 
there is a bud in the axil of each leaf, but it generally 
remains undeveloped. If, however, the main stem be 
injured, it may be replaced by a branch developed 
from one of these buds. In some other species, such 
as Z. luttyi/erum^ these axillary buds grow into little 
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bulbs, which become detached and give rise to new 
plants, thus a£Fording a good example of vegetative pro^ 
pagcUion, We speak of vegetative propagation when 
a plant possesses some means of producing descendants 
without the help of the regular reproductive organs, 
the stamens and pista 

In most Lilies such propagation takes place by 
means of the bulbs. We have already seen that a 
vigorous old bulb in the White lily may give rise to 
several buds, which develop into new bulbs. While 
the leafy stem is assimilating, the young bulbs receive 
the food which it forms; part of this they use for 
their own growth, the rest they store up, especially in 
the thickened scale-leaves, for future use. Every new 
bulb can form roots and a leafy stem of its own, and 
thus ultimately produce flowers, giving rise, in fact, to 
a complete new plant. In our own country, Lilies 
are usually propagated from bulbs, seedlings being 
more rarely met with. 

A striking peculiarity of the lily as distinguished 
from the Wallflower is the absence of any main root. 
All the roots of a mature lily plant are borne on the 
stem, and are called adventitiotis, as they do not arise 
from the radicle of the embryo. Usually it is the 
base of the stem, at the bottom of the bulb, which 
bears them ; sometimes, however, roots also arise from 
the lower part of the flowering stem above the bulb. 
When a Lily plant is very young, it has a main root 
formed from the radicle of the embryo, but this root 
soon dies away, and the root-system is henceforth 
entirely produced from the stem. Most members of the 
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Class to which the Lily belongs {Monocotyledons) lose their 
main root early, and replace it by adventitious roots. 

B. The Flowers 

The flowers are borne in a terminal raceme, i,e, they 
spring from the elongated main axis — the older flowers 
below, the younger above ; each flower is stalked, and 
grows in the axil of a small leaf called a bract. 

The flowers are large, and very easy to examine. 
The first great difiference which we notice, from the 
Wallflower, is that the whole perianth, including both 
calyx and corolla, is coloured alike, and its leaves are all 
of about the same siza . In the bud, when just about to 
open, the three outer perianth leaves or sepals enclose 
all the other organs, only the midribs of the petals 
showing between them. A good idea of the arrange- 
ment of the parts of the flower is obtained by 
examining a transverse section across a bud (see Fig. 
66 ; also diagram. Fig. 78, p. 176). 

The sepais are three in number, and are all inserted 
at one level, forming a single whorl. They are 
lanceolate in shape, and their venation is much like 
that of the green leaves, only less conspicuous. In the 
bud each sepal is somewhat hooded, so as to arch over 
the other organs. At the base of each sepal, on its 
inner side, is a shallow groove with raised sides, into 
which honey is secreted, 

The three petals also form a whorl, and stand 
opposite the spaces between the sepals, or, in other 
words, are alternate with thenu The petals are 
narrower at the base than the sepals, but rather 
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broader abova A petal diffeis from a sepal in having 
a weU-mazked nudiib, which projects as a ridge on its 
outer or lower smfaoe. On either sde of this ridge 
18 a deep furrow, into iriiich in the bnd the edge 
of the adjoining sepal fits (see Fig^ 56). The side 
veins of the petal diveig^ from the midrib, nmning 
obliquely upwards and outwards to the edge, these 




Fio. 56. — ^Tnmsverse section across a flower-bud of the White 
Lily. $, one of the three sepals (unshaded) ; p, one of 
the three petals (shaded) ; tt, one of the six stamens in 
two whorls of three ; 0, pistil consisting of three carpels. 
Magnified about a. (B. S.) 



veins being connected by oblique branches to form a 
network. At the base of each petal is a honey- 
bearing groove like that on the sepaL 

The stamens are six in number, in two whorls of 
three each. The outer whorl is alternate with the 
petals, and therefore opposite the sepals. The inner 
whorl is alternate with the outer, and therefore 
opposite the petals. In fact, all through the flower 
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the successive whorls of three alternate regularly with 
each other (see Figs. 56 and 78). 

The stamens have long filaments and large versatile 
antherp, i,e. the filament in the mature state is attached 
to the anther near its middle, so that the anther 
swings freely upon the filament. In all essentials the 
structure of the stamen is like that of the Wallflower, 
but its large size in the lily makes it much more 
favourable for study. The anther consists of a con- 
nective and four pollen-sacs. Here, as in our former 
type, the two pollen-sacs on the same side of the 
anther become fused when it is ripe, so that the 
mature anther has only two cavities. Here also the 
anther is introrse, i,e. it opens on its inner side. 

In the middle of the flower is the pistil. The ovary 
is cylindrical and ribbed, the style about twice as long 
as the ovary and surmoimted by a large three-lobed 
stigma (see Fig. 8 2, p. 1 8 2), the velvety surface of which 
is visible even without a lens. The pistil is syncarpous, 
the carpels three in number, and alternate with the 
inner whorl of stamens. The ovary is three-celled ; the 
ovules are numerous, and are inserted in two rows 
in each cell, arising from its inner angle; in other 
words, the placentation is aosHe (see Figs. 56 
and 78). 

If we suppose each of the carpels folded inwards 
until its edges meet, and then all three carpels closely 
joined laterally, the united edges of all three meeting at 
the middle, we shall have a good idea of the structure 
of the ovary, though not one which is strictly accurate 
according to the development. In this ovary, as in 
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many others, the ovules are inserted on that part 
whidi corresponds to the margms of the carpels. 

The development and minute structure will be 
dealt with below (p. 173). 

IL INTERNAL STRUCTURE OF THE VEGETATIVE 

ORGANS 

In the Lily we shall find the same great systems of 
tissue which we observed in the Wallflower, and their 
general arrangement is also similar. There are, how- 
ever, some broad differences between the two types, 
chiefly connected with the course and development of 
the vascular bundles. 

a. Stem 

We shall find it best to begin with the leafy flower- 
ing stem (see Fig. 57). If we examine a transverse 
section through an intemode, the first thing that strikes 
us is the very well defined central cylinder, limited on 
the outside by a zone of thick-walled cells (pc in Fig. 57). 
In the central cylinder we see the transverse sections 
of a large number of vascular bundles (6). They do 
not form a single ring, as in our dicotyledonous type, 
but appear at first sight to be irregularly scattered. 
We can, however, make out an arrangement in con- 
centric rings, though they are not very regular. 
Towards the middle of the stem we find the larger 
Vascular bundles forming an irregular ring (ftj). Sur- 
rounding these is a zone of smaller bundles (Jg) ; while 
quite at the outside of the cylinder, next the thick- 
walled tissue, we find the smallest bundles (b^), which 
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do not, however, form a complete ring. How, this 
arrangement in irregular concentric rings is character- 
iBtic of the vascular bundles of most Monocotyledons 
as distinguished from the Dicotyledons m which we 
usually find a smgle and r^ular rmg This difference 
in the transverse section depends on the course of the 




Fio. ST. — Tranarerse section of the HowetinK rtem of White 
Lily. Somevhat diagrommatio. pc, mick-valled peri- 
cycle, formiiig Qutei Umit of oeatral cylinder; b„ one 
of the small vascnlu bondlea on its way from a. leaf ; b^ 
bundle cut throngli on its inward coarse ; b^ one of the 
principal bundles which form the itmet ring. Uagnified 
about 20 times. (R. S.) 

vascular bundles through the stem. Here, just as in 
Dicotyledons, all the bundles are eommon to leaf and 
stem — that is to say, each bundle in the stem is the 
direct downward continuation of one which comes from 
a leal The diagram (Fig. 58) will help us to under- 
stand this, though it is much simpler than the reality. 
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We see tliat each bundle oq enteiing the stem from a 

leaf (I) passes very gradually inwards, until it is only 

a abort distance from the middle of the Bteia. It then 

turns strught down, and at last joins on to a bundle 

which starta from a lower leaf. Now, this course is 

not essentially different from what 

we found in the Wallflower. The 

great difference in the transverse 

section depends on the fact that 

the bundles pass very gradually 

inwards, so that when we cut the 

stem across, our section passes 

through a number of them at 

various points of their inward 

coursa Thus the small outer 

bundles (Fig. 57, ftg) in the 

transverse section are those which 

are nearest the leaf and have only 

just entered the cylinder. (The 

^'Siow^^^^T th^ outline of the cylinder is indicated 

bundles in the Bower- by dotted lines in the diagram, 

BX,""'?'^' rig.68.) The mtermediate bundles 

longitadmal asehon. (6^) are cut through at a point 

interior ; while the 




'^••■^^ (Aft«r lai^est (61) are those which have 
approached nearest to the centre 
of the stem and have turned straight down. 

In the bulb the course is still more complicated, for 
here each bundle first bends in towards the middle and 
then out again, and only joins on to other bundles near 
the outside of the stem (see lower part of Fig. 58). 
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In the White lily three bundles enter the atem from 
each leaf. 

If we now considet the Btructure of the central 
cylinder more in detail, we find that the vascular 




Fta. so. —Part of tranaverse sectioD throngb flowering atem of 
White liily» e, epidenr'"' * **""*- . - — ™«^*i™ni 
pareiich;iiui contAiuiiig c 

o[ penajde: - ' ' 

70. (R.S.) 



WIdta Lily, e, e^dermis; (, stoma; cp, 
pareiich;iiui contAiuiiig chloropliyll; «e, aclereDohTina 
o[ penofde; v.b, Tascolar buoifls. Hagnited aWt 



handles are embedded in thin-walled, large -celled 
ground-tiBsne (conjunctive parenchyma). We may, if 
we like, call the central part of thia tisBne within the 
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iimermost ring ol bundles pWi, but tbere is no dis- 
tinction in structure between this and the rest of the 
conjunotiTe tissue, &11 the cells of which have the form ' 
of vertical cylinders with horizontal raids. The; are 
always living cdls, and besides the protoplasm and 
oucleiis generally contain starch granules. 




Fig. 60. — Singla Tsscalai bundle from the lut b 



xjlem; p.x, 

nhlo^; b.l, 

heA 210. (B. 



protoijlem; pA, pUa«m; p.vh, proto- 
eclerendiyinfttoiu bundle-aheatb. Uagni- 
, S.) 



The oater layers (pericyte) of the cylinder, however, 
are different from the rest. They have thick, lignified 
walls, and are very long, with pointed ends {pe ia 
Fig. 57, sc in Kg. 59). As the pericycle forms a 
rigid ease round the cylinder, it is evident that no 
further growth in thickness is possible The pericycle 
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hero represents the chief mechamaU tissue of the stem,' 
serving to give it the neceaaary stifiiiess. The vascular 
' bundles themselves have on the whole a similar struc- 
ture to those of the dicotyledonous tj^pe. They are 
collateral the inner half bemg the wood and the outer 
half the phloem (see Figs. 60 and 61), Each bundle 




Fig si — IiODsitadinBl raduJ section throiuli a rascnlar 

boudle of the stem of the White Lilj. «A, Eundls-Bheath; 
sry, lylem, or wood; px, pratonlem; ph, phloem; «, 
sieve-tube; e, companion -cell. Magnilied 220. (B. S.) 

' is surrounded by a special sheath of long thick-walled 
lignified cells (Ja in Fig. 60, sA in Fig. 61> There is 
often a group of thin-walled cells between the sheath 
and the inner edge of the xylem, which itself consists 
chiefly of vessels with a few living cells among 
them. The vessels are of the same kinds as those of 
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the Wallflower. Starting from the side nearest the 
middle of the stem, we first find annular or loosely- 
coiled spiral vessels (often with a double spiral band), 
then more dosely-coiled spiral vessels of larger size, 
and finally, next the phloem, vessels with simple pits. 
We do not usually meet with bordered pits in the lily. 

The phloem is of simple structure, and is entirely made 
up of sieve-tubes and companion-cells, without any hard 
bast or phloem-parenchyma. (Fig. 61, ph.) Thus both 
wood and bast are composed of the same elements as 
those of the Wallflower, but with rather less variety. 

The development of the vascular bundle is also such 
as we are already familiar with. In the xylem the 
first elements to be formed are those on the extreme 
inner edge of the bundle (px in Figs. 60 and 61). As 
usual, this protoxylem may be known by its annular 
or loosely spiral vessels, adapted to undergo much 
stretching after their walls are thickened. Conversely, 
in the phloem, the first cells to become mature are 
those on the extreme outer edge of the bundle. From 
these two remote points the development advances 
towards the middle. But now we come to a great 
difference from our former type. In the Dicotyledon 
we found that the development of the young bundle 
into mature wood and bast was never complete ; there 
was always a band of actively dividing cells left 
between the two, so that the formation of new wood 
and bast could go on without limit. In other words, 
the bundle possessed a cambium, and was therefore 
said to be open. 

In the lily and all Monocotyledons, on the other 
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hand, the whoU of the procambial strand is used up 
to form permanent tissue. The xylem and phloem 
meet; no layer of cambium is left between them; the 
bundle is a dosed one, and when once formed is quite 
incapable of any further growth. 
» This is one of the most constant distinctions between 
the two great Classes of which we have taken the 
Wallflower and the lily as types. The one has open 
bundles, capable of indefinite growth by means of 
cambium, while the other has dosed bundles with no 
cambium, and therefore with limited gro\dih. 

All Monocotyledons have closed vascular bundles, 
and the great majority have no cambium at all, so 
that the stem or root, when once developed from the 
growing point, increases no more in thickness. There 
are, however, a few members of the Class, such as the 
Dragon-tree and Yucca, which have a kind of cambium, 
and in which secondary growth in thickness conse- 
quently takes place. In these plants the cambium 
arises altogether outside the vascular bundles, so that 
the growth is quite dififerent from that in typical 
Dicotyledons. We need not, however, concern our- 
selves here with these exceptional cases. 

The cortex requires little description. Its cells 
have thin cellulose walls, and in their protoplasm 
chlorophyll granules are embedded, by means of which 
the stem is able to do some assimilation. The leaves, 
however, are the chief organs for this function. 

The epidermis has elongated cells, and rather 
numerous large stomata, placed lengthways, so that 
a transverse section cuts across both guard-cells. 
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The base of the stem, which bears the scale-leaves 
of the bulb, has a rather different structure. The 
(^tinction between central cylinder and cortex is less 
sharp ; there are no chlorophyll granules in the cortical 
cells, because this part of the stem is never exposed 
to light. The vascular bundles have a different course, 
as explained above. The ground - tissue contains 
quantities of starch and also oil The reserve 
substances of the bulb stem are, however, used up in 
summer, when the flowering stem develops, and then 
we find its cells almost empty. The bulb -scales, 
which we shall describe later on, are more important 
than the stem as storehouses of food. 

b. Leaf 

It matters little whether we take an autumnal 
ground-leaf or a summer leaf from a flowering stem. 
They are different, as we have seen, in shape, but in 
internal structxire they are very much alike. 

We have already learnt the general course of the 
veins. In the midrib and principal veins of the larger 
leaves several vascular bundles run side by side ; the 
smaller veins correspond each to a single bundle. If 
we trace the bundles outward from the stem into the 
leaf, we find that they immediately begin to branch, 
the main branches taking a parallel course, while they 
are connected by minor oblique strands (see Fig. 
62, v,h). 

Thus the whole surface of the lamina is provided 
with an elaborate system of conducting channels, 
chiefly differing from that of our dicotyledonous type 
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in the absence of blindly ending branches, and in the 
strongly marked parallel course of the stouter bundles. 
In the broad ground - lea\ es, however, the parallel 
veins are less confipicuouB, and the network more 
resembles that of a Picotjledon. 

In these leaves, as m Uiose of most plants, the rule 




Flo 62 — Part of section parallel to surface of leaf of Lily. 
V b, vascular bundles , p p, parenchjma of mesophjU. 
Magnified about 35. (B.8 ) 

holds good that the wood of the bundle is directed to- 
wards the upper and the bast towards the lower surface, 
The minute structure of the bundle in the leaf is 
like that in the stem. The finer bundles, however, 
ore much reduced, and here we usually find tracheides 
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. instead of veaaelB (cf. p. 66). The bundles are 
accompanied by thin - walled pareachyma, and the 
whole strand, bundle and parenchyma together, is 
enclosed by a well-marked ^eath of cells containitig 
abundant starch {see Fig. 63). The parenchyma 
accompanying the bundles is continuous with that of 
the central cylinder of the stem, and it is through this 
tissue that the sugar formed in the leaf posses down 




FiQ, 63.— P«rt of tranarerae Beotion of foliage -leaf of White 
Lil;. e, epidenuU; », Btoma; p.p_ palisade paren- 
cliTins ; s.p, spongy pareucliyma ; v. b, T&scular bundle, 
mth xylem above and phloem below, MagciQcd 
about 70. (E. S.) 

towards the bulb, to be there formed into a store of 
starch. * 

In this leaf, as in most horizontal leaves, we find 
that there is a marked difference between the upper 
and lower parts of the ground-tissue ; in fact, we have 
here, as in the Wallflower, to distinguish between 
palisade and spongy tissue. The palisade cells, 
however, are of a peculiar form (see Fig. 63, p.p); 
they are branched, and the branches (two or three to 
each cell) are placed at right angles to the surface ot 
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the leaf, forming what is called arm-palisade tissue. 
The effect of the branching is that extra vertical 
wall-surface is gained for the disposal of chlorophyll 
granules. We must not suppose that this kind of 
tissue is peculiar to Monocotyledons. 

The lower part of the tissue of the leaf is spongy ; 
its cells are branched irregularly in all directions 
(see Fig. 63, $,p,), so as to leave large intercellular 
spaces between them. 

The epidermis consists on both surfaces of the leaf 
of large elongated cells, with> a thick outer wall, 
limited by a well-marked cuticle. The stomata are 
mostly on the lower surface, though we may find a 
few scattered about in the upper epidermis as weU. 
Each stoma consists of two guard-cells, with a pore 
between them, leading to an air-chamber below. In 
fact, their structure is precisely the same as in the 
Wallflower, but in the Lily they are much larger and 
easier to observe. 

The bulb-scales also are leaves or bases of leaves, 
as we have seen. They have, however, quite different 
functions to perform from the foliage-leaves, and 
accordingly have quite a different structure. They 
are not exposed to light, and therefore have no 
chlorophyll The epidermis is without stomata. The 
ground-tissue is very abundant, and is all alike, there 
being no need for any special palisade or spongy 
tissue. The cells are crammed with reserved food- 
material, especially starch, which is gradually con- 
sumed as the flowering stem develops. The vascular 
bundles are much fewer than in the foliage-leaf, and 
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their Tjienk n small, for there is do active water^ 
current to be oondacted. 

To 8iim up : while the f ohi^e-leaTes are adapted to 
the fimctioiia of awmnilntifln and transpiration, the 
Bcale-Ieayes of the bolb have only the work of storing 
up the food whidi has been fonned elsewhere^ 

c. Boot 

The main root, as we have already seen, only lasts 
for a short time, thon^ it grows to a considerable 
length. After the seedling stage is past» the plant 
has adventitions, roots only. Indeed, as seedling 
Lilies are not common in our gardens, the only roots 
which we generally see on these plants are adventi- 
tious ones. They usually arise from near the base of 
the stem, below the bulb-scales (see Fig. 54, r). They 
are somewhat sparingly branched. The roots are of 
large size, and very favourable for investigation. The 
general structure follows the same lines as that of 
dicotyledonous roots, but there is this difference: a 
root of the lily, like that of nearly all Monocotyledons, 
has no secondary growth in thickness, but has to 
depend entirely on its primary tissues ; the latter are 
accordingly much more highly developed than is 
necessary in a dicotyledonous root, where there is 
a cambium ready to make good the deficiencies of the 
original structure. 

The root of a Lily is traversed by a large central 
cylinder, which includes a great many distinct bundles 
of wood and bast, often as many as a dozen of each 
(see Fig. 64). They are arranged alternately all 
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round the cylinder. We thus see at once that the 
etnicture is essentially the same as in the young root 
of a Wallflower, but in the Lily there are many 
bundles of wood and bast, while in the Wallflower 
there were only two of each. In other words, the 



Via. 6 J. — TrongverBe section across the central cylinder and 
inner layers of cortex of a root of the White Lily, t, 
endodennis ; pe, pericTcle ; ph, a phloem groap ; x, a 
lyleni group ! vrotoxyUm at the outer end of eaon lylem 
gronp. Magnified 330. (B. S.) 

root of the Lily is polyarch, that of the Wallflower 
diarch (cf. Fig. 28, p. 73). 

We notice that here fJso the smallest vsssels lie to 
the outside of each gronp of xylem. These are the 
spiral vessels, which were the first to be formed, 
so that here, as indeed in all roots, we have 
external proto^lem. The inner larger vessels, which 
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are formed later, are pitted. Sometimes two of the 
xylem bundles converge inwards, and meet in a single 
vesseL The small phloem groups have the same 
structure as those in the stem. Xylem and phloem 
are separated from each other by a layer of thin- 
walled tissue. In the root figured there is also some 
parenchyma in the middle of the cylinder, forming a 
small pith, but sometimes the xylem groups meet in 
the middle, so as to leave no room for a pith. 




Fio. 65. — ^Transverse section of tissues at the extreme outside 
of the same root. r.A, root-hair ; ex, exodennis, form- 
ing outennost layer of cortex. Magnified 330. (B. S.) 

The outermost layer of the cylinder, surrounding 
the whole ring of wood and bast, is a very definite 
thin-walled pericycle (Fig. 64, pc). Outside this, 
again, we come to the innermost layer of the cortex, 
the very conspicuous endodermis (e in Fig. 64), the 
cells of which fit closely together, and have those 
walls cuticularised by which they are in contact 
with each other. In the older roots the endodermal 
cell-walls become thickened, especially on the radial 
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and external surfaces, as shown in Fig. 64. The 
endodermis serves especially to cut off all communica- 
tion between the intercellular spaces of the cortex 
and the interior of the central cylinder. These 
spaces contain air, and if this air could make its way 
into the vessels of the wood, the water-current through 
the latter would soon be stopped Hence the import- 
ance of the isolating endodermis. 

The cortex is many layers of cells in thickness, and 
is persistent instead of being thrown off, as in 
Dicotyledons. Outside this, again, is the absorptive 
OT piliferous layer, which forms the external surface 
of the root. Many of its cells grow out into uni- 
cellular root-hairs (see Fig. 65, r,h,), which are the 
special organs' for absorption, taking up water and 
dissolved salts from the soil 

It is only, however, the young parts of the roots 
which absorb food; sooner or later the piliferous 
layer dies away, absorption ceases, and the root hence- 
forth becomes merely an organ of conduction, which 
serves to pass on the water towards the stem. This 
conducting part of the root requires , some kind of 
protective layer on the outside to guard it against 
abrasion, or the more serious danger of attack by 
parasites, and also to prevent possible loss of water 
if the soil should become dry. The protective 
function is performed by the outermost layer of the 
cortex, which soon becomes distinguished from all 
the inner layers by its cuticularised walls. For a 
time it has the structure of an endodermis; subse- 
quently the corky change extends to all its walls 
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alike. Thus the older part of the root is clothed by 
a complete protective covering, similar to the epidermis 
of the stem, while the piliferous layer, which formed 
the original outer surface, disappears. This protective 
covering, which is called the exodermis (ex in Fig. 65), 
is found in many dicotyledonous roots also, but 
in them its functions are very temporary, and it is 
usually soon replaced by secondary periderm. In 
most monocotyledonous roots there is no periderm, 
and here the exodermis continues to be the only 
protective layer throughout the life of the root. 

The tip of the root is enclosed in a root-cap, the 
development of which will be described below. 

d. arowing-Points and Mode of Branching 

The growth of the stem follows the same general 

course as that of a Dicoty- 
ledon. Here also the 
growing.point, where new 
tissues and organs are 
produced, lies at the apex 
of the stem. In this 
position we find a meri- 
stem, wLich at first is 
made up of quite imiform 
cells. The description 
given of the growing- 
point of a Dicotyledon 
holds good here with 
only slight diflferences 
(see Fig. 66). The ex- 




Fig. 66. — Longitudinal median sec- 
tions of the growing point of the 
stem in a Monocotyledon, ep, 
epidermis; jp, periblem; pi, pie- 
rome ; t, initial cells common to 
periblem and plerome; I, young 
leaves. Magnified about 200. 
(After Douliot.) 
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ternal layer of the apex is the dermatogen, from 

which the epidermis is formed. The periblem and 

plerome probably ^^ 

have a common — "^ 

mitial group From 

the plerome, which 

13 the inner part of 

the menstem, the 

vascular cylinder, 

including all its 

bundles, 18 developed. 

The development of 

the vascular bundles 

begms at the mtenor ^^^ e7._Lo„g,taai«ia medi«. «ction of 

of the cylinder and apei of joung root of a Monocotyledon 

advance outarda. '■STS^lJLS^Lli'SlS^ 

When the outermost root ; "i oalyptrogen, giring rise to root- 
, ji, I I cap only ; p, periblem (tha ontennoat 
bundles have been i^^^ fonosS fiom thU boars the root- 
formed, the Deri- haira); pi, plBrome. Magnified about 
. \t.- 1 -i ISO. (After VonTieghem and Donliot.> 
cycle thickens its 

cell-walls, and all further development ceases. 

The leaves here, as usual,develop from below upwards, 
Eo that the youngest are always nearest the apex. 
Only the outer layers of the growing-point take any 
part in the formation of the leaves and branches of 
the stem (see Fig. 66, t). The growth of each leaf 
after its first origin goes on chiefly at its base. 

The apex of the root is on the whole similar to 
that of a Dicotyledon, and we find the same three 
layers of meristem, giving rise to the root-cap, cortex, 
and vascular cylinder respectively. The superficial 
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■Part of tranyerea mc 
tioD of loot of a LiliEiceoizs 
plant, showing the Grst on^ n 
of & rootlet, tn endodermia 
pe, pericjrcle x x;lein gronp 
■ph, phloem gronp m con 

CactiTo tiasae All the abore 
long to the parent-Toot. t 
(Kbaded), digestive sac, formed 
from endodermis ; c, ealyptro- 
gen, or cells giving rise to the 
root-cap cf the rootlet ; p, peri- 
blem, which will form its cortex 
': Pla- 
ectral 





Firf 70. 



itodinal 

it^edonoQs 
root passing throt^h a de- 
veloping rootlet. Cetter* as 
above. (AH three Figs, are 
inagDiGcd about ISO, and are 
after Van Ticghem and 
Dooliot.) 



F106B. — SimilftrsectioB from the White 
Lilj, showing a more advanced root- 
let, d, cortex of parent-root, throngh 
which the rootlet is boring its waj ; 
e, cortex at ba«e of rootlet Other 
letters as above. 

Inyer of the root, which 
bears the root-hairs, ariBes 
here, however, from the 
eame group as the cortex, 
instead of having a common 
origin with the root-cap, as 
in Dicotyledons (see Fig. 
67, and compare it with 
iig. 33, p. 86). 

The hrancMiig of the root 
can also he dismissed in a 
few words, as in all im- 
portant respects it takes 
place in the same way as in 
the WaUflower. 
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Here, just as in Dicotyledons, the rootlet arises 
from a deeply -seated layer of the parent -root, 
namely, from its pericyde. The details of the 
development are sufficiently shown by Figs. 68, 69, 
and 70. The endodermis of the parent-root here 
takes some part in the process, as it forms a sheath 
aroimd the developing rootlet during its growth 
through the cortex. As this endodermal sheath serves 
to absorb the cortical tissues, through which the 
rootlet as it were eats its way, it bears the name of 
the " digestive sac" When this function has been per- 
formed, the sac is cast ofif, the whole permanent part of 
the rootlet being thus formed from the pericycle. 

The origin of an adverUUioiis root is similar to that 
of a rootlet. ^ Just as a rootlet arises endogenously 
from the parent-root, so does an adventitious root 
arise endogenously from the stem, and in both cases 
it is the pericycle from which the new organ is 
formed. 

Summary of Monocotyledonous Anatomy 

■ The general working of the vegetative organs in the 
Monocotyledons goes on in the same way as in our 
first type. In both, the green leaves, by means of 
their palisade and spongy tissue, are the great organs 
of assimilation and of transpiration. The leaves §.re 
in communication with the stem through the vascular 
bundles and the tissue immediately surrounding them. 
The conducting tissues divide up their work as 
follows : the wood serves chiefly to convey the water 
and mineral salts taken up by the roots; the phloem 
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conducts to the growing organs and reserve-stores, the 
food which has been assimilated in the leaves, and es- 
pecially that part of it which contains nitrogen. On 
the other hand, the carbohydrate foods produced by the 
leaf, such as sugar, are conveyed through the thin- 
walled parenchyma which accompanies the bundles. 
Both in Monocotyledons and in Dicotyledons all these 
tissues are continuous throughout the central cylinder 
of the stem and its branches, and ultimately with the 
corresponding tissues of the root. Neither as regards 
structure nor function can we point to any profound 
difference between the two Classes, so far as the 
primary tissues are concerned. The real distinction 
lies in the fact that in typical Monocotyledons there 
are no secondary tissues; the entire structure is 
developed from the growing points once for all, and 
henceforth no further additions are ever made, how- 
ever long the plant may live. Consequently, we 
generally find that the primary structure of stem 
and root is more complex in Monocotyledons than in 
the other Class, because in the former the ppmary 
tissues have to do all the work, while in the Di- 
cotyledons they are supplemented, or even entirely 
superseded, by the secondary tissues formed from the 
cambium. The few Monocotyledons which have a 
kind of cambium are here left out of consideration. 

This difficulty, however, arises: many Monocoty- 
ledons, when mature, have a stem which is of great 
thickness compared with that of the same plant when 
a seedling. Take the Maize, for instance : a well-grown 
plant may have a stem two inches in diameter, while 
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the stem of the seedling is perhaps an eighth of an 
inch thick. In the Pahns the difference is much more 
striking ; the thin stem of the seedling, only a small 
fraction of an inch in thickness, may give rise to a 
great trunk, two feet or more in diameter, and yet 
there is no cambium and no formation of secondary 
tissues. How is this possible? The explanation is 
that the thin stem of the seedUng never does become 
any thicker, but for a time the vigour of the growing 
point constantly increases, so that each node and 
intemode which is added to the stem is thicker than 
the last. Thus for a time the stem has the form 
of a cone standing on its apex. But sooner or later 
thp growing-point reaches its full strength. From 
this time onwards the portions of the stem which it 
successively produces are of equal diameter ; thus all 
the upper part of the stem is cylindrical The older 
part of the stem, which alone has the form of an 
inverted cone, generally becomes buried in the ground, 
or like the tap-root it may die away altogether. 

In typical Monocotyledons, then, the increasing 
diameter of the stem is due to the addition of suc- 
cessively thicker nodes and intemodes, and not to 
the growth in thickness of those already formed. 

IIL INTERNAL STRUCTURE AND DEVELOPMENT 
OF THE REPRODUCTIVE ORGANS 

The flower of a Lily is not only very favourable for 
study, from the large size and simple arrangement of 
all its parts, but it has the more important advantage 
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that it is an excellent type of the flowers of Monocoty- 
ledons generally, most of which are built on the same 
ground-plan. 

We already know the external characters of the 
flower ; we will now shortly trace its development 

a. Development of the Flower 

The flower-bud arises, like any other branch of the 
stem, from the external layers of tissue of the growing- 
point, with which it is directly continuous. It is formed 
in the axil of a bract, and in some species, as in that 
figured, the axis of the flower itself produces a small 
lateral vegetative leaf, termed a bracteole (see Fig. 71, 
B, b). In the White Lily, however, the latter is absent. 
The future flower has at first a broadly rounded shape. 
The earliest stage shown in the figures is that just after 
the sepals have appeared. All the three sepals do not 
arise at the same time, but one after the other (see 
Figs. 71 and 72, s). Next, the three petals appear, 
all at the same time, and exactly between the sepals 
(see Fig. 73,^). After this, three fresh outgrowths 
show themselves just inside the petals, and alternating 
with them, so that they lie exactly opposite the sepals ; 
these are the three outer stamens (s^. Fig. 74). Very 
soon afterwards the three inner stamens appear (s^, Fig. 
75) exactly between the first three, and therefore 
opposite the petals. Lastly, around the centre of the 
growing point, yet three other structures arise, each 
shaped like a horseshoe, open towards the inside of 
the flower. These are the young carpels, forming the 
pistil, which is the innermost whorl of the flower 
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(Figs. 76 and 77, cp). The carpels are alternate with 
the inner whorl of stamens, and are therefore opposite 

the outer stamen& During 
the development of the 
floral leaves, the stalk, on 
which the whole flower-bud 
is borne, goes on growing. 
We see, then, the extreme 
regularity and simplicity of 
the lily flower. All the 
whorls consist of three 
members each, they arise 
in regular succession, and 
the members of each 
whorl always alternate 
with those of the whorl 
next outside them. The 




Fig. 78. — Floral diagram of a 
lily, a, axis of innoresoence ; 
b, bract ; 8, sepals ; p, petals. 
Within this are seen the two 
whorls of stamens, and in the 
middle the three carpels united 
to form the ovarv with azile 
placentation. (Aner Eichler.) 



diagram (Fig. 78), repre- 
senting a ground-plan of the flower, illustrates thia 
regularity. 

b. Structure of the Perianth and Stamens 

The calyx and corolla are much alike in structure. 
Both closely resemble foliage-leaves, but are some- 
what simpler. The same systems of tissue, vascular 
bundles, mesophyll, and epidermis, are present, and the 
epidermis possesses stomata. The mesophyll, how- 
ever, is destitute of chlorophyll granules, and in the 
White Lily has no colouring matter at alL In the 
yellow Lilies, such as the Tiger Lily, chloroplastids 
are present, and where we get a distinctly red tint, as 
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in the spots oa Ziliam auraium, this is due to the 
presence of red cell-sap. 

The groove at the base of each sepal or petal JB 
lined by a tissue of thin -walled cells, rich in 
protoplasm, by which the nectar or honey is 



The stamens require no detailed description, as 
they have essentially the same structure as those oF 




Fio 79 — DiTiaion tA the pollen motlier cell In a Lily 
A Fuat division n n. dattghteT irncUi e p granular 
cell plate, from wliich the new cell wall mil be formed 
£, Second dirision : n, n, the Tonr grauddstigliter'Uaclei , 
cp. e.p, the oell-plates from which the second cell-wallB 
%'ill w formed. The four cells in B hecome the poUen- 
graius. (After Stra«bmger.) Magnified 800. 

the Wallflower, though they are much larger. The 
development, both of the stamen as a whole, and of 
the anther with its four poUen-sacs, takes place in 
the same way as in Dicotyledons. 

In each of the pollen-sacs there is a layer oi tissue 
(archespoHum), which gives rise to a great mass of 
pollen mother-cells, lie division of a pollen mother- 
cell to form its four pollen^rains, which takes place 
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in a slightly different way from that in Dicotyledons, 

is shown in Fig. 79.^ 

In the poUen-grain itself further changes take 

placa The nucleus divides, and around one of the 

two nuclei thus produced a smaU ceU is formed 

(see Fig. 80, ^). 

This, as in the Wallflower, is the generative cell, so 

called because it is directly concerned in fertilisation. 

It is much more easily seen in the 
large pollen-grain of a lily than 
in the small one of a Wallflower. 
The membrane of the ripe pollen- 
grain is cuticularised, and its sur- 

Fio. 80.-PoUen.grain face is rough, with raised ridges, 
of Lily at the "be^ which form a delicate network. 

ing of germmatioi). -j £ ^.t • .i 

g, small generative Along One Side 01 the gram there 
ceUmth its nucleus; jg ^ fold, the membrane of which 

p,t, first outgrowth 

of pollen-tube. Oil is thicker than the rest of the 

nifiedseveralhundred of pure cellulose. In the contents 
POTtO ^^^^''^°^'^" of the grain there are many starch 

granules. 
The dehiscence of the anther takes place as 
described in the Wallflower. Here also the wall 
separating the two pollen-sacs on the same side of the 
anther breaks down at the moment of dehiscence (see 
Fig. 40, of Wallflower, p. 1 1 1), so that the perfectly ripe 
anther appears to have only two compartments instead 
of four. The abundant pollen is set free, but most of 

^ For the whole development of the stamen careful reference must be 
made to the description given in the case of the Wallflower (pp. 109-114). 
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it remains hanging on the bui^t anthers, for the grains 
are made sticky by the presence among them of 
innumerable drops of oil, of an orange colour. 

c. Structure of the Pistil 

The pistil has a very different structure from that 
of the Wallflower, though it resembles that of many 
other Dicotyledons, so that the differences in question 
are not characteristic of the two Glasses. We 
have already seen that each of the three carpels 
arises as a ridge, shaped like a horseshoe, on the 
growing point of the flower; very soon the ridge is . 
completed on the inner side of each carpel, which thus 
becomes a closed ring. Where the carpels join on to 
each other they are completely united from the first, 
the wall separating their cavities being a single, and 
not a double one; the pistil is, in fact, completely 
syncarpoiis. Henceforward growth goes on at the base 
of the pistil, and so the whole structure grows up into 
a triple tube. At last the upper edges of each 
carpel join together at the top, so as to .close the tubes. 
The upper closed part of the pistil develops into the 
style. At the extreme tip the three carpels remain 
partly distinct, forming the three lobes of the stigma 
(see Fig. 82, stig), which here correspond in position 
to the carpels, unlike the arrangement which we found 
in the Wallflower. 

The ovules develop from the inner angle of each 
of the uiiited carpels, forming two rows in each carpel 
(see diagram. Fig. 78). This placentation is known as 
axile. 
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d. OynleB 

Passing on now to the ovoles themselveSy we find 
that the first stages of their growth are like those of 
the Wallflower, and here also the ovule soon becomes 
curved. The curvature, however, takes place in a 
different manner. In the lily the nucellus and 
int^uments remain straight ; the bending takes place 
at the chalaza, so that the whole body of the ovule 
turns through an angle of 180**, and so comes to lie 
parallel to the funicle, with the micropyle directed 
. towards the placenta, which it closely approaches 
(see Fig. 83). Such an ovule is called aruxtropous. 
The difference between this form and the campylo- 
trapaus ovule of the Wallflower, in which the nucellus 
and int^uments are themselves bent, will be evident 
on comparing Fig. 83 with Fig. 43, p. 117. The 
anatropous ovule is the commonest form both among 
Dicotyledons and Monocotyledons. 

In the lily the second or outer integument does 
not become closed, but remains widely open, the 
narrow micropyle being thus formed by the inner 
integument alone (see Fig. 83). This is common 
among Monocotyledons. In other respects there is 
a general agreement between our two types ; in fact, 
the main points in the development of the ovule are 
very uniform throughout the great majority of the 
members of both classes. 

When we come to the origin of the embryo-sac 
itself, however, there are some differences to note, 
though they are not characteristic of the two Classes, 
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as similar variations are found within the limits of 
both Monocotyledons and Dicotyledons lu the 
Wallflower we found that the onginal archesponal 




fio 81 — LoDgituilLnBl section tl^iougli {>art of the stigma of 
i, Li2r, showing germinBting pollen g aina h, papiUee 
of atigma , p g, pollen grains , I, pollen tubas. Highly 
m^^gmfied. (After Dodel-Port.) 

cell underwent several divisions before the embryo-sao 
was finally marked ofC In the Lily the matter is 
simpler : a cell of the middle row of the nncellus, next 
under its epidermis, grows larger than the rest, and 
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itself becomes the embryo-sac, usually without any 
further divisions. It grows to a comparatively large 
size, so much so that there are no plants more favour- 
able for the study of the embryo-sac than the Lilies. 
The divisions of the nucleus follow the same general 
course as that described above (see p. 1 1 9). We find as 
the final result three nuclei at the end of the sac towards 
0, the micropyle, three at the 

«§• opposite end and two near the 

middle. The three nuclei next 
the micropyle have cells round 
them, though without any cell- 
wall; these three cells are the 
€gg-apparatv^y the ovum being the 
deepest seated of the three, while 
the two others are the helpers 
or synergidse (see Fig. 84, s). 
In like manner the three nuclei 
at the other end become the 
centres of the antipodal cells, 
which, unlike their opposite 
neighbours, have cell-walls. The 
two polar nuclei are of exception- 
ally large size, especially the one from the antipodal 
end (see Fig. 84, ^2)- -^ more interesting fact is, 
that these two nuclei do not fuse till very late — in 
fact, not till after fertilisation. On the whole, how- 
ever, the processes inside the embryo-sac are closely 
similar to those in the dicotyledonous type, the 
description of which should be carefully compared 
(pp. 119-122). 




Fio. 82.--Yonng pistil 
of a Lily, o, ovary; 
sty J style ; stig, stigma. 
Katural size. (After 
Dodel-Port.) 
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The nucellus of the Lily does not disappear, but 
encloses the emhryo-Eac until after fei'tilisatioD (see 
Fig. 83> 




a. 83. — LoD^tudinal section of ovnle of lAlj. f, funicle ; 
r, raphe ; cA, cboloza ; tn,, iuuer mtegument ; in^ outer 
int«KumBnt; m, micropjle j n, nucelliia. Within tho 
Duc«lliu (n) is seen the long pear-shaped embryo -sea 
coutaining egg-apparatna, polar ucclei with vacuole 
between them, and antipodal ceUi. Magnified S'^ 
diameters. (B. S.) 



e. Follinatios and Fertilisation 
The pollination of Lilies is carried on by moths and 
butterflies, which come in search of the honey secreted 
by the nectaries on the perianth. The flowers are made 
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very conspicuous to the visitors bj their great size and 
bright colours, and in spme species the sweet smell is 
an additional attraction. Generally the style projects 

so tax that an insect comes into 
contact with the stigma before 
touching the stamens. Hence it 
will usually bring pollen from the 
flower which it has last visited, 
and will thus effect cross-fertilisa- 
tion. But sometimes it happens 
that the anthers and stigmas ol 
the same flower brush against each 
other, and then self-fertilisation 
may result. As the visits of the 
insects are rather uncertain and 
very dependent on weather, this 
power of fertilisation by its own 
pollen is very useful to the lily 
as an extra chance of setting its 
seeds. 

When the pollen-grains, by one 
means or the other, are brought 
into contact with the stigma, they 
stick to its viscid surface and soon 
begin to send out their tubes. 
The grain takes up water from the 
stigma, and begins to swelL The 
fold of pure cellulose (see p. 178) 
bulges out, and, following the 
growth of the protoplasm within, forms the membrane 
of the pollen-tube (see Fig. 80). 




Fio. 84. — Embryo-sac 
of a Lily. «, a, syner- 
gidsB ; o, OYum ; v, v, 
vacuoles ; Pi and p^ 
the polar nuclei ; 
an, antinodal cells. 
Magnifiea about 250 
diameters. (After 
Guignard. ) 

Note that this figure is 
reversed as compared 
with Fig. 88. 
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The tube at first creeps along among the papillae of 
the stigma, and then grows down between the lobes and 
penetrates the middle of the style, 
until its growing end reaches the 
ovary (see Fig. 81). Here it grows 
along the surface of the placenta, and 
at last turns aside into the micropyle 
of an ovule. Its growth still con- 
tinues, until it makes its way between 
the cells of the nucellus to the em- 
bryo-sac, which it enters, usually pene- 
trating for a short distance between 
the synergidse to the ovum (see Fig. 
86). Here the growth of the tube 
ceases. The length which it has 
attained is enormous compared to 
the size of the poUen-grain, for in 
a large lily the nearest ovule may 
be as much as six inches from the 
surface of the stigma. 

The large size of the pollen grains 
and tubes has rendered it possible 
to trace exactly what is going on 
inside, and these changes have been 
followed more minutely in the Lilies 
than in any other plants. When 
the pollen begins to germinate, the 
vegetative nucleus belonging to the 
large cell of the pollen-grain is the 
first to enter the tube. It takes 
the lead all through so long as it exists, but it 
becomes gradually disorganised, and before the ovule 
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Fig. 85.— Pollen-tube 
of a lily on its way 
down the style. 
g, gr, the two gen- 
erative cells, each 
nearly fiUed by it» 
large nucleus ; nv, 
vegetative nucleus, 
already becoming 
disorganised. Mag- 
nified about 450 
diameters. (After 
Guignard.) 
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ia reached is altt^ther lost in the protoplasm. The 
small generative cell follows the vegetative nucleus 
into the tube and immediately divides, so that there 
are now two such cells, one behind the other, each with a 
large elongated nucleus 
(see Fig 85). When the 
emhryo-aac is reached, 
the nuclei of both 
generative cells, accom- 
pamed by part of their 
protoplasm, pass out 
through the yielding 
membrane at the end 
of the tube, assuming a 
curved vermiform shape. 
One of the male nuclei 
: ^usually the second to 
leave the tube — enters 
the ovum, and reacfies 
its nucleus. The two 
nuclei — male andfemale 
Flo. 89.— Upper part of emliryo-sac — then apply them- 

», », the two synergidte; 3.n.', one and probably BOme of 

of tha vermifanii generative nuclei the protoplasm from the 

from tbepoUen-tabe in contact mth „„„ prati vn r ell nlan 

the uncled of the ovum, o.n.; g.'n,.. generative ceuaiao 

the other generatiTs nucleus from Unites With that Oi the 

the pollen-tube, in contact with the ovum. Fertilisation is 

SXtniTlSoVS ;r accomplished (Fig. 

86, g.n.\ o.n.), and the 
ovum next acquires a cell-wall of its own. 

In the meantime, as recent researches have shown, 
a second act of fertilisation has taken place within the 
embryo-sac. That generative nucleus which first escapes 
from the pollen-tube passes down through the proto- 
plasm of the sac; it increases in size, and its long, 
worm-like form is very characteristic It then attaches 
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itself to the two polar nuclei, which have approached 
each other, but not yet fused (Fig. 86, ff.n., Pi, p^. 
Ultimately all three nuclei unite into one, so that the 
secondary nucleus of 
the embryo-Bac ia tlie 
product of a triple 
fusion, one of the com- 
ponent nuclei belong- 
ing to the male, and 
two to the female 
parent It is to this 
triple union that the 
endosperm owes its 
origin. 

Thus fertilisation in 
Angiosperms is double, 
the one act giving rise 
to the embryo, the 
other to the endosperm. 

The synergidae, hav- 
ing done their work, 
which probably con- 
sistB in guiding the end 
of the pollen-tube to 
the ovum, now dis- 
appear. The antipodal 
cells also undergo no 
further development. 
The embryo-sac is in 
future shared between 
the embryo and the 
endosperm, which latt«r structure is much more im- 
portant here than in the Wallflower. 

f. Development of the Embiyo 

We need only describe fully those points in the 

formation of the embryo in which the monocoty- 




Fio. 87.— fart of the embrjo-sae of a 
Lily, just after fertilisation. 1,5, re- 
mains of the sjaergiils ; p.n, gener- 
ative nucleus, o.n, Qudeus of ovuni 
(these are no\T closelj united) ; v.v^ 
vacuoles, e.ti, t.n, endoaperm nuclei 
in course of division. Magnified 
about 2b0 diameters. (Artei Guig- 
nard.) 
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ledoQOus and dicotyledoooua Cla&Bes differ. These 
differences are important, and among them we shall 
find one of the most constant points of distinction 
between the two divisions. 

The nucleus of the fertilised ovum, consisting of the 

united male and female nuclei, divides, and this is 

followed by the division of the ovum as a whol& The 

first two walls formed 

— ""^ '~" ^ are transverse. Of 

the three cells thus 

produced, the one 

next the micropyle 

(which we will speak 

of as (Ae ^OKiesi) under- 

/ goes no further divi- 

// sions, but often grows 

' to a great size, as in 

the embryos shown 

' m Figa. 89 and 90, 

I' ' and then forms a 

' -^ temporary store of 

Fio. 88— Longitudinal Motion of oTOle of food for the embryo. 

Seaia (a_plant aU.ed to tho Wy) after The uppermost cell, 

fertilisation, p (, polI*n tube , em, . j . » . - 

embryo; «,«,8ndoap«mnuoleiBtm free instead ol formmg 

in the protoplasm of the amtryo aao, nearly the whole of 

Other parte as miig 83 Mag o6di«^ the embryo, as in our 

«te™. Somewhatdiagr-niati. (R 8 ) dicotyledonous type, 

here only gives rise to one part, namely, the single 

seed-leaf or cotyledon, which in this case forms the 

free end of the embryo. 

The middle cell of the three divides by further 
transverse walls, forming, after some longitudinal divi- 
sions have taken place, the groups marked st and r in 
Fig. 90. 

The group of cells marked s( is a very important one, 
for from the cells on one side of this group arises the 
growing point of the stem, which in Monocotyledons 
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iB a lateral structure. The group marked r forme the 
bypocotyl and root, and also contributeB eomething to 
the suspensor. 

The form of the more advanced embryo, after a 
^reat many cell-diviaions have taken place, is shown 
in Fig. 91. Towards the top of this figure we see 
the radicle (r), with its growing point directed towards 
the micropyle (m). 
On one side of the 
embryo is a depres- 
sion, in which the 
lateral growing point 
of the stem (cf.p.) is 
situated. All the 
part beyond this is 
the cotyledon (c), 
which at this stage 
occupies more thaii 
half the entire length 
of the embryo. 

The essential dif- 
ferences, then, be- 
tween the embryo 
of a Monocotyledon 
and that of a Dicoty- 
ledon are these. In 
the Monocotyledon 
there is a single ter- 
minal cotyledon, and the apex of the stem is lateral, 
while in the Dicotyledon there are two lateral cotyle- 
dons, with the terminal apex of the stem between them. 
These distinctions are on the whole constant, in spite 
of great variations in the embryology of both Classes. 

The dimensions of the embryo in the Lily, as com- 
pared with the whole seed when ripe, are shown in 
Fig. 91. At the stage figured the chief systems of 
tissue in the young plant are already marked out The 




Flo. 89. — Very yoiiag tJobiyo ot Alinna 
Plaatago, a Monocotylotfon. -a, cells 
ofnucellus; «.», membraneofembryo- 
Bao. The embryo with ita auBpeusoi 
conusts of three cells, the hasal cell 
beiUK very largs. MnguiSed aboat 
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embryo now enters on a period of rest. Its further 
development is postponed until the germination of the 
seed and will be described below. In the meantime 
we must shortly consider the changes which take place 
in other parts of the 
ovule during its conver- 
sion into a seed. 

g. Endosperm 

In the Lilies the union 
of the two jxjlar nuclei 
of the embryo-sac takes 
place comparatively late 
— in fact, not till after 
they have been joined by 
the male, vermiform, 
nucleus from the pollen- 
tube (Fig. 86). The 
further changes about to 
I described, leading to 
tlie formation of the en- 
dosperm, only take place 
if this curious process 
of fertilisation has been 
jlished. The de- 
velopment of the endo- 
sperm usually starts 
before that of the embryo. 
The triple nucleus of 
the embryo sac divides, but without any formation of 
cell wall between the daughter-nuclei. The division 
IS repeated ^ain and again in the same manner (see 
Fig. 87). Soon the nuclei thus formed arrange them- 
selves in the layer of protoplasm lining the wall of 
the sac, and there they still go on dividing. All 
this time the embryo-sac is increasing enormously 




—Older e 






■3 BtlU largnr t1i>.ii before, 
enormons nii ens haa two 
deol cells t1i ch will form 

the cotjledoa si disc of cells 
from our B da of wh ch the etera 
arises Ute r ad cle. Magai- 
fiod about E>00 dian eteis. 
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in size, and the increase in the number of the nuclei 
keeps pace with its growth (see Fig. 88). For a long 
time no cell-walls are formed between them. They lie 
scattered in the imdivided protoplasm. Only after 
hundreds of free nuclei have been produoed does tisaue- 
formation begin. Then for the firat time cell-walls 
make their appearance between the nuclei, bo that the 




t, testa ; m, micropjrle ; «, endosperm, i 

embryo U embedded; r, radicle of embryo; y.p, growing 

pomtofstem; c,cat;ledan. MagniGedeidiamebira. (B>3.) 

protoplasm is partitioned up into as many distinct cells 
as there were free nuclei before. The endosperm tissue, 
as we may now call it, at first forms a single layer 
lining the sac Growth and cell-division, however, 
go on continuously, until by the time the eeed is ripe 
the whole cavity of the sac, except the small part 
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occupied by the embiyo, is filled by a mass of 
endosperm (see fig. 91)l Its oeUs contain reserve 
starch and proteids, and haye yerj thick cell-walls. 
The whole tissne forms a great storehouse of food, 
from which the yomig plant can draw supplies during 
germination, before it is ready to shift for itself. 
This is the most striking difference between the seeds 
of the lily and of the Wallflower : in the latter the 
greater part of the endosperm is a transitory and 
unimportant stractore, which is used np long before 
the seed is ripe ; in the lily it fbrms a massive tissue 
constituting the bulk of the ripe seed, and is only 
consumed during germination. The Lily thus has a 
typically aOmminous seed, while the Wallflower is 
nearly, though not quite, exalbuminous. As r^ards 
the presence or absence of endosperm in the ripe seed, 
there is no constant difference between the two Classes. 
While, as we have seen, a large number of Dicoty- 
ledons have albuminous seeds, many Monocotyledons 
are exalbuminous, as, for example, the Orchids and 
the Water-plantains. From one of the latter {Alisma 
Flantago) our Figs. 89 and 90 were taken. In both 
Classes a majority of the members have albuminous 
seeds, and in almost all there is at least a temporary 
formation of endosperm. 

The albuminous seeds of some of the Monocotyledons 
have great practical interest. In Wheat, Eye, and the 
other grains, it is the endosperm of the seed from 
which flour is prepared. In fact, when we eat bread, 
we are converting to our own use the stores of food 
which the Wheat or Eye plant had provided for the 
benefit of its seedlings. 
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h. The Bipe Seed and Fruit 
The seeds of the Lilies are arranged in six rows id 
the fruit, two rows in each compartment ; they are 
packed very close to- ^ 
gether, and are flattened, "~ 

80 that each low has 
somewhat the appear- 
ance of a pile of coins rf^ 
(Fig. 92, s"). Fig 91 
shows the section paral 
lei to the broad side of • 
the seed. Each seed 
has a firm, thick testa, 
formed from the two 
integuments of the ovule, 
the outer of which con- 
stitutes the thicker and 
harder layer. 

The ripe seed, there- 
fore, consists of three 
essentially different 
structures: (1) the em- 
bryo, developed from 
the fertilised ovum; (2) 
the endosperm, or tissue 
formed inside the em- 
hryo-sac, also in conse- 
quence of au act of 
fertilisation ; (3) the 
testa, formed from the integuments of the ovule (Fig, 
91). The nueellus has by this time been absorbed. 




Fio. S2. 

(L. pyrtnaicum) seated on the 

fedicet. The capaule is ilehisciiig 
y three longitudinal splits (d), 
eacli corresponding to Ihe middlo 
of a citrpel. On the right are seen 
the seeds tieing shed; f, seeds in 
surlace view ; s', from tlie edge ; 
s", seeds still caotained irithin tlio 
capsule. For tlie seeda, cf. Fig. 91. 
p, ridge of receptacle, from which 
tlie perianth has fallen. 3 natunil 
«ze. (R.S.) 
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The point where the seed is attached to the fanicle is 
called the hilum, and as the ovule from which the 
seed was developed was anatropoos, it follows that 
the hilam and the micropyle are close together. 

The froit is called a capsule, iLe. it is synearpaus, dr^, 
and dthiscent. The stmctore shows very little differ- 
ence from that of the ovary, but there is an enormous 
increase in bulk, and some change in shape and 
texture, the fruit being thicker in proportion to its 
length than the ovary, while its tissues have become 
harder (Fig. 92). The style withers away during the 
ripening of the fruit 

The opening or dehiscence of the capsule to set free 
the seeds takes place by three longitudinal splits, 
1 unning along the middle of the outer wall of each 
compartment throughout its whole length (Fig. 92, dy. 
The fruit is thus cleft into three divisions, each repre- 
senting two half-carpela The flat, light seeds are well 
adapted to being scattered by the wind, as they are 
shed from the dehiscent capsule (Fig. 92). 

L Germination 

The organ which grows most actively in the early 
stages of germination is the cotyledon, which elongates 
to an enormous extent, attaining a length of several 
inches. The radicle is first pushed out through the 
micropyle, and then grows down into the earth. The 
tip of the cotyledon remains immersed in the endo- 
sperm, and acts at first as an absorbing organ, by 
means of which the food substances in the seed are 
taken up by the young plant. The cellulose, starch, 
and protoids of the endosperm have to be rendered 
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soluble before they can be ab- 
sorbed. This is brought about 
by means of various ferments^ 
which are probably secreted by 
the tip of the cotyledon (see p. 
216). 

In its lower, sheathing part 
the cotyledon encloses the bu(J 
of the stem, and below this 
again are the rudimentary hypo- 
cotyl and the main root, which 
is developed from the radicle 
and grows straight downwards. 
Henceforth the seedling is able 
to provide its own mineral food. 
The seed-coat is lifted high 
above the ground on the tip of 
the cotyledon, which becomes a 
long narrow green leaf, and thus 
constitutes the first assimilating 
organ of the seedling (see Fig. 9 3). 

The young stem develops into 
the bulb, the first bulb -scale 
being formed by the sheath of 
the cotyledon. Other scale- 
leaves are soon formed from the 




Fig. 93. — Young seedling of a Lily (L. giganteum), r, main root ; 
c, cotyledon ; &, base of cotyledon, forming first scale of bulb ; 
plj arrow pointing to plumule, now hidden, which will grow out 
through the crevice m base of cotyledon ; «, seed-coat, still 
attached to tip of cotyledon; 0..,Q^ level of ground. Natural 
size. (R. S.) 
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growiDg-point. The bulb appears at first as a lateraJ. 
growth at one side of the base of the cotyledon. The 
main root may attain a length of a couple of inches, 
but it sends out few, if any, rootlets. Its function is 

only temporary, for it is soon 
replaced by adventitious roots 
arising from the base of the 
bulb. After a time the bulb 
sends up green foliage-leaves 
(Fig. 94); the cotyledon de- 
cays, leaving only its base ; 
the seed, the endosperm of 
which is now exhausted, is 
reduced to an empty shell, 
and germination is now 
ended. 

In some Lilies, and in 
many other plants, both 
Monocotyledons and Dicoty- 
ledons, the base of the stem 
is brought to its proper 
Fig. 94.— Seedling of a Lily depth in the ground by the 
{L vardaiimm) in its se- contraction of the roots. In 

cond year, bearing a foliage- 

leaf, c.ij, contractile adven- L. Martogou the young bulb 

l^rwrkt?°aSl of the seeding is gradually 
of ground. Natural size, drawn down year by year, 
V" owing to the shortening of 

the adventitious roots. As the end of the root 
attaches itself firmly to the soil, the efifect of the 
contraction is to exert a downward pull on the bulb. 
The upper part of the root is alone capable of con- 
traction, and is much thicker than the rest. The 
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inner cortex is the actively contractile tissue; as it 
contracts the external layers are thrown into trans- 
verse wrinkles, as shown in Fig. 94. New roots of 
this kind are formed each year, until the bulb has 
reached its normal depth (three inches or more in the 
case of Z. Martagon), 

Summary 

If we now shortly sum up those essential points in 
the life-history of the Lily in which it serves as a 
type of the Monocotyledons generally, we find that 
the following are the chief : — 

(1) In the external morphology the most striking 
point is the predominance of adventitious roots, the 
main root serving a merely temporary purpose, namely, 
the nutrition of the seedling. The explanation of this 
peculiarity is to be found in the mode of growth of the 
plant as a whole. The main root is a slender struc- 
ture, corresponding to the small dimensions of the 
thin basal portion of the stem, with which it develops 
simultaneously. Hence, as the stem becomes for a 
time larger and larger in each successive node and 
internode, the root becomes more and more inadequate 
to supply its needs. The root has no secondary growth 
in thickness, and therefore cannot make good its 
deficiencies. Thus the requirements of the plant can 
only be satisfied if the later-formed bulkier portions 
of the stem produce new and larger roots proportioned 
to the organs which they supply. 

(2) The primary bundle-system in the stem and 
root is on the whole more complex than in Dicoty- 
ledons, the individual bundles being more numerous. 
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and their course, in the stem, at any rate, less simple. 
In the leaf we have, as a rule, what is called " parallel 
venation," which means that there are a number of 
large longitudinal bundles with more delicate trans- 
verse connections. The presence of numerous main 
bundles in the leaf goes together with the complex 
conducting system of the stem. The fact that the 
leaf generally has a broad base also helps to explain 
the number of the vascular bundles which enter it. 

(3) The closed structure of the vascular bundles, 
and the general, though not universal, absence of 
secondary thickening in Monocotyledons, have been 
sufficiently dwelt upon above. These characters render 
necessary the greater complexity of the primary tissues, 
and also explain the absence of a persistent tap-root, 
which without cambium cannot satisfy the needs of 
the plant as it grows in bulk. 

(4) Perhaps the most constant character of all is 
found in the structure of the embryo, with its single 
terminal cotyledon and lateral growing-point. It is 
this peculiarity, more than any other single character, 
which separates the Monocotyledons from the Dicoty- 
ledons as a distinct Class. We have now considered 
the distinctions between the two Classes ; their points 
of agreement scarcely need to be emphasised. 

The general morphology is alike in both: stem, 
leaf, and root show the same distinctive characters, 
both internal and extemaL 

The structure of the tissues, as distinguished from 
their arrangements, is similar in the two Classes. 

The most striking agreement, however, is in the 
floral organs. Speaking broadly, we may say that 
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there are no characteristic differences between the two 
Classes here. Their similarity is equally marked, 
whether we consider the general plan of the flower, 
the structure of its several organs, or the minute 
details of their development. Apart from one or two 
trivial and not very constant dififerences, we may say 
that every detail in the development of the perianth, 
of the stamens, of their pollen-sacs and pollen, of the 
pistil, the ovules, the embryo-sac and the endosperm, 
as well as the process of fertilisation, shows the most 
minute correspondence in both Classes. In fact, so 
close is the agreement in all important characters, that 
if we want to find a ready means of distinguishing 
these Classes by their flowers, we have to fall back on 
arithmetic, and make what use we can of the rule that 
in Monocotyledons the parts of the flower are usually 
in threes, and in Dicotyledons in fours or fives ! 

On the whole, we may say that the points of agree- 
ment between our first two types much outweigh the 
points of difference. 

The classes Dicotyledons and Monocotyledons to- 
gether constitute the sub-kingdom Angiosperms, char- 
acterised by the fact that the ovules are contained 
within a closed ovary, and that consequently fertilis- 
ation has to take place through the intervention of a 
Btigma. 



CHAPTER III 

Outlines of the Physiology of Nutrition 

In studying our first two types we have obtained a 
general idea of the form and structure of the root and 
shoot in green plants. We have also learnt some- 
thing as to their functions. It will be well for us, 
however, before proceeding further, to endeavour to 
gain a more connected view of the mode of working of 
the vegetative organs. We have to learn what food 
the plant needs; from what sources its various kinds 
of food are obtained; what changes they have to 
undergo in order to be made use of by the plant; we 
have also to inquire how plants breathe ; and gener- 
ally, what are the actions which a plant carries on as 
a living organism. All these are physiological questions, 
for we have already learnt that physiology asks what 
is the work done by plants and their organs. We 
shall only attempt here to give a very short and simple 
answer to these inquiries ; anything like a full answer 
would require an advanced knowledge of physics and 
chemistry, which we must not take for granted. A 
little elementary knowledge of these two subjects is 
indeed absolutely necessary, if wb wish to understand 
even the simplest facts about the life of plants. 

200 
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I. The Food of Plants, — The first step necessary in 
order to understand anything about the nutrition of 
plants is to learn what chemical elements a plant 
contains. Probably most of the elements which exist 
have been detected at some time or other in plants ; 
those, however, which are constantly present, are only 
thirteen in number, namely, carbon, hydrogen, 
oxygen, nitrogen, sulphur, phosphorus, potassium^ 
calcium, magnesium, iron, sodium, chlorine, and 
silicon. But although these elements are very con- 
Btantly found, on chemicaUy analysing green plants, it 
does not follow that they are all necessary to the life 
of the plant. Many of them we know to be so, 
because they enter into the chemical composition of 
the substances of which the tissues of the plant 
consist. Eor example, the three elements, carbon, 
hydrogen, and oxygen, constitute cellulose and starch ; 
the proteids, of which the protoplasm is composed, 
contain, in addition, nitrogen and sulphur; while 
phosphorus is regularly present in the substance of 
the nucleus. As regards the other seven elements, 
analysis does not tell us whether they are necessary 
to the life of the plant, or whether they may 
not be taken up simply because they are present in 
the soil. 

This question, can only be answered by experimental 
cultures, so arranged that we know exactly what 
chemical bodies are supplied to the plant. 

The simplest method is by means of cultivation in 
water. We must take care that the water used is pure 
to begin with, and therefore distilled water must 
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always be chosen. To this water we add smaD 
quantities of the chemical compounds with which we 
wish to experiment. Plants never take up their food 
directly in the form of chemical elements; the 
elements which the plant absorbs are always already 
combined to form compounds. It will be well to 
choose such compounds as are known to be present in 
a natural soiL 

We may begin with a food-solution of the following 
composition : — 

Water (H.^0) • . • • 1000 cubic centimetres 

Potassium nitrate (KNO,) 1*0 gram 

Sodium chloride (NaCl)= common salt . . *5 gram 

Calcium sulphate (CaSO^) . . . . *5 gram 

Magnesium sulphate (MgSO^) . . . . *5 gram 

Calcium phosphate (Ca,(P04)a) .... '6 gram 

Iron chloride (FegCl,) a trace 

It will be seen that the amount of the various salts 
is very small in comparison with the bulk of water. 
Plants in nature take up their food, in so far as it 
is supplied to them by their roots, in very weak 
solutions. 

A seed (say, of the Maize, or Bean, or Pea,, or Buck- 
wheat) is allowed to germinate in damp sawdust The 
seedling is washed in distilled water, and is then fixed 
in a split cork fitted into a wide-mouthed bottle, with 
its root dipping into the food-solution with which the 
bottle is filled. We have spoken of a food solution^ 
but one of the salts, calcium phosphate, is very slightly 
soluble in water, and most of it will remain as a powder 
at the bottom of the bottle. 
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Now, in a water culture of this kind, the young 
plant will remain healthy and continue to grow; it 
will even in time flower and ripen its seed. In fact, 
under these artificial conditions, the plant may be 
brought successfully through its entire life-history, 
while the amount of its organic substance is increased, 
it may be several hundredfold, as compared with the 
quantity contained in the seed to start with. The 
success of this experiment proves that the compounds 
presented to the plant contain all that is necessary for 
its nutrition. Yet, among the elements contained in 
the water and salts of the food-solution, one is conspicu- 
ous by its absence ; we have given the plant no carbon 
whatever. We know, however, that the dry-weigkt 
of a plant — that is to say, its weight after evaporating 
the water which it contains — is half made up of carbon. 
We know also that every organic substance^cellulose, 
starch, sugar, proteid, or anything else which goes to 
build up an organism — ^is a compound of carbon; we 
know, then, that as the organic substance of a plant 
has increased some hundredfold, so also has its carbon 
increased in like proportion. Our specimen, then, has 
obtained abundant carbon, but not from the food- 
solution, and therefore not by means of its roots. The 
only remaining source is the atmosphere, and the 
carbon can only have been obtained by means of 
those organs which are exposed to the air, namely, the 
leaves and stem. 

We will return to the question how the plant 
obtains its carbon; our immediate object is to 
determine which of the other elements are essential 
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It will be noticed that no compound of silicon was 
added to the water, and this element certainly cannot 
be obtained from the air. Some trifling quantity 
might possibly be derived from the glass of the bottle, 
but the amount to be thus obtained is too small to 
be of any importance. "VVe infer, then, that silicon, 
iu spite of its general presence in plants, is not 
essential to their nutrition. This does not prove that 
it is of no use. To many plants, such as grasses, 
silicon is of great importance in hardening the outer 
surface of the epidermis, and thus rendering it a 
better protection against parasites, but as food silicon 
is not necessary to the plant. 

Of the salts offered to the plant, sodium chloride 
can easily be proved not to be essential If it is left 
out altogether, the plant will still flourish and come 
to maturity. The sodium, then, can certainly be 
dispensed with. It is said that for some plants 
chlorine in some form or other is needed, but certainly 
this is not the case with most ; yet these two elements 
are constantly present in plants, simply because they 
are constantly present in the soiL 

If, however, we omit 'any of the other elements 
from our food-solution, the plant suffers. Suppose, 
for example, that no compound of iron be added to 
the water ; for a time the seedling grows normally 
the new leaves which are formed, however, are not 
green, but white — in fact, they contain no chlorophyll 
Hence no assimilation of carbon can take place, and 
no further increase in the organic substance of the 
plant can be produced. The reason why the first few 
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leaves are green is that a certain' amount of iron is 
contained in the seed The disease caused by the 
want of iron is called eJUorosts, which means pallor, 
and is very easily cured. If a few drops of a solution 
of an iron salt be added to the water, the pale leaves 
soon begin to turn green, and the same result is 
produced if the surface of the leaf be painted with 
the dilute iron compound. It is very important to 
add no more iron than is necessary. In quantities 
sufficient to colour the water it is poisonous to the 
plant. The way in which iron is necessary is thus 
made quite clear. Without iron no chlorophyll can 
be formed. 

The necessity for the six elements which are 
known to enter into the composition of the tissues is 
self-evident, and is easily proved experimentally. 
Suppose, for example, that we wish to determine 
whether phosphorus is essential All we have to do 
is to leave out the calcium phosphate and substitute 
for it the same quantity of calcium sulphate. The 
growth of the seedling soon ceases — as soon, in fact, 
as the phosphorus in the seed has been used up. In 
like manner we can prove the necessity for the other 
tissue-forming elements. 

The presence of potassium, calcium, and magnesium 
is also essential If we substitute sodium nitrate for 
potassium nitrate, the seedling stops growing; and 
the same is the ease if we replace the calcium and 
magnesium compounds by those of any other metals. 
These elements are in some way or other necessary 
for the process of assimilation ; in their absence the 
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formation of new organic substance is checked. Their 
exact mode of action, however, is unknown. 

We learn, then, by this method of water culture 
that the essential elements for the nutrition of a green 
plant are only ten in number, namely, carbon, 
hydrogen, oxygen, nitrogen, sulphur, phosphorus, 
potassium, calcium, magnesium, and iron. 

Something must be said about the source of 
nitrogen. Nitrates, such as potassium nitrate, are, 
as we have seen, quite successful as a source of 
nitrogen to the plant. If we use ammonium com- 
pounds, such as ammonium phosphate ((NH4)3P04), 
instead of nitrates, the plant will also flourish, but it 
is possible that in this case the ammonium compound 
is converted into a nitrate before being made use of. 
If, however, we leave out nitrogen compounds from 
the food-solution altogether, most plants will starve. 
Yet we know that the atmosphere consists of | of 
nitrogen to J of oxygen, approximately. In most 
cases, then, the free nitrogen of the air cannot be 
assimilated by plants. It appears, however, that 
there are important exceptions to this rule, and that 
plants of the Pea and Bean kind are able, under 
certain conditions, to supply their demand for nitrogen 
entirely from the air, while no nitrogenous compounds 
are oflered to their roots. The conditions imder 
which this takes place, however, can only be under- 
stood after we have made ourselves acquainted with 
some of the simplest vegetable organisms, for only by the 
help of certain fungus-like companions can the Bean 
plant and its allies make use of atmospheric nitrogen.^ 

* See Part II. (Flowerless Plants), p. 275. 
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XL Assimilation of Carbon. — We will now consider 
the question how a plant containing chlorophyll obtains 
its supply of carbon, the most important of all the 
elements for nutrition. We have already learnt that 
the plant certainly does not obtain this element by 
its roots, and that the air is the only source of carbon 
available. 

Now, the atmosphere contains carbon in the form 
of carbon dioxide, more commonly, though inaccurately, 
called carbonic acid.^ The proportion of this gas 
contained in the air is very small, amounting only 
to three volumes in 10,000 volumes of air. Yet 
from this relatively small amount the entire supply 
of carbon for most green plants is obtained. 

Carbon dioxide is formed whenever carbon is com- 
pletely burnt, or, in other words, completely oxidised. 
It contains the maximum amount of oxygen with 
which carbon can combine. Now we know that the 
substance of plants is combustible; in fact, all our 
fuels are directly or indirectly of vegetable origin. It 
follows, then, that the tissues of plants must be com- 
paratively poor in oxygen, or they would not burn. 
Hence we see that the carbon dioxide of the air must 
lose the whole or part of its oxygen when it is 
assimilated by a plant. 

That green plants in sunlight give off oxygen 
is easily proved. Some pieces of any green water- 

^ Carbonic acid is, properly speaking, the componnd of carbon 
dioxide with water, and has the formula H.iCO,. Hence carbon 
dioxide is sometimes called carbonic anhydride, the latter word 
implying that the acid is deprived of its water. 
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plant (such as the Elodea, mentioned on p. 41) are put 
into a glass of ordinary water, which always contains 
some carbon dioxide in solution. The glass with the 
Water- weed in it is allowed to stand in a sunny place, 
and we soon see that bubbles are given off from the 
plant in a constant stream. If we catch these 
bubbles, as they rise to the surface, in an inverted 
test-tube filled with water, we find that they consist 
chiefly of oxygen, as can be easily shown by plunging 
a glowing match into the gas thus collected; the 
match wiU at once catch light again. If, however, the 
plant be placed in water which has been previously 
deprived of its carbon dioxide by boiling, no oxygen 
will be given off. 

If a plant, or simply some green leaves, bo placed 
in a bell-glass, dipping into mercury below, and con- 
taining a measured quantity of carbon dioxide, and 
left for some time exposed to light, the volume of the 
gas in the jar remains unaltered. If the gas be 
analysed after some hours, the carbon dioxide will be 
found to have diminished, and the oxygen to have 
increased, and in fact the volume of carbon dioxide 
lost will be exactly equal to the volume of oxygen 
gained. In other words, the plant has given out 
exactly as much oxygen as it has absorbed Carbon 
dioxide. This seems at .first to prove that all the 
oxygen of the carbon dioxide is given off, and only 
the carbon retained by the plant. We shall see 
presently, however, that another explanation is more 
probable. 

The decomposition of so stable a compound as 
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carbon dioxide is a very difficult proceso to carry out 
in the laboratory. Thus, in order to reduce carbon 
dioxide (COg) to carbon monoxide (CO) by heat, a 
temperature of no less than 1300** C. is required. Yet 
this same work is carried on by the plant at the 
ordinary temperature of the air — say 10** to 30** C. 
The energy which enables a green leaf to do its work 
is derived from the rays of the sun; plants will only 
assimilate carbon in the light. This is easily proved ; 
if we repeat the experiment just described in a dark 
place, no carbon dioxide is absorbed, and no oxygen is 
set free. Other sources of light may be substituted for 
the sun. Thus, plants will assimilate actively and con- 
tinuously when exposed to the electric light As in 
nature sunlight alone is in question, we may say that 
all the organic material of the world, all the animal 
and vegetable substance which it contains, has been 
directly or indirectly produced through the assimila- 
tion of carbon from carbon dioxide by green plants 
in sunlight. There are not many rules in science 
without an exception : it has lately been shown that 
certain very simple organisms are able to obtain their 
carbon from inorganic sources without the help of 
light ; the amount of organic substance thus formed, 
Iiowever, is too small to affect our statement appreci- 
ably. It is only green plants, and parts of plants, 
which can decompose carbon dioxide in sunlight. If 
we had used for our experiments coloured or white 
flowers, or colourless roots, or any part of a plant 
containing no chlorophyll, we should have found that 
no absorption of carbon dioxide or evolution of oxygen 

14 
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took place. It is not necessary that the plants should 
appear green externally, it is enough that they con- 
tain chlorophyll For instance, the leaves of the 
Copper Beech are of a brownish-red colour, yet they 
assimilate like ordinary green leaves, because they 
contain chlorophyll, which, however, is disguised by 
the presence of a red colouring matter in addition. 

We already know that chlorophyll is contained in 
the protoplasmic chlorophyll-corpuscles or plastids. 
The whole apparatus is necessary for the work to be 
done; the chlorophyll is useless for the purpose of 
assimilation without the protoplasmic plastid, and the 
plastid cannot assimilate witiiout the chlorophyll 
We are not at all clear at present as to the special 
duties performed by the two partners. Most probably 
the chlorophyll serves to catch certain rays of light, 
by the energy of which the plastid is enabled to do 
the work of decomposing carbon dioxide and water. 
It has been proved that the red rays of light are the 
most active in promoting carbon-assimilation. The 
absorption spectrum of chlorophyll shows a conspicu- 
ous dark band in the red. Hence we know that 
these red rays are absorbed by the chlorophyll, and 
do not pass through it as light. It is very probable 
that it is the energy of these absorbed rays which is 
employed on the work of assimilation. 

We have now seen that carbon-assimilation is 
dependent on light ; it is also dependent on tempera- 
ture. Although all other conditions may be favourable, 
yet if the temperature be too low no assimilation takes 
place. Thus, in our experiment with the Elodea, we 
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should find little or no oxygen given off unless the 
temperature of the water was at least G"* C. The 
minimum temperature varies very much for different 
plants, but for every plant there is a certain 
temperature below which no carbon dioxide can be 
decomposed. 

Light is not only necessary in order that the 
chlorophyll-containing organs may perform the work 
of assimilation, but also for the formation of chloro- 
phyll in the first instance. Although the protoplasmic 
plastids are always present, the pigment chlorophyll 
is not formed in them in the absence of light If 
a Potato plant be grown in the dark, it remains of 
a sickly yellowish colour. This colour is due to a 
substance called etiolin, which is distinct from chloro- 
phyll, and may become converted into it when exposed 
to the light We must be careful to distinguish 
between these two actions of light, which are quite 
distinct : a plant will become green in the light even 
though it be kept in air containing no carbon dioxide, 
so we see that assimilation is not necessary for the 
production of chlorophyll, though the presence of 
chlorophyll is one of the necessary conditions of 
assimilation. 

A green plant kept in the dark cannot decompose 
carbon dioxide, and therefore imder these circumstances 
it forms no new organic substance. A potato kept 
in a warm and damp but dark cellar will often grow. 
It produces a pale, unhealthy plant, with long stems 
and small leaves. If such a plant be dried and 
weighed, we find that its solid substance is not 
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greater, but rather less, than that of the tuber from 
which it has developei It has grown entirely at the 
expense of the food-substances ready stored in the 
tuber ; a great deal of water has been absorbed, but 
no new organic substance has been formed; on the 
contrary, some, has been lost, for a reason which we 
shall explain presently. The plant, in fact, has earned 
nothing, but has been living on its capital, and has 
naturally become poorer by doing so. 

The same thing would happen if a plant were 
allowed to grow in the light, but in an atmosphere 
destitute of carbon dioxide. For the purpose of this 
experiment the specimen is grown under a bell-glass, 
into which air is admitted through a tube, containing 
pieces of pumice-stone soaked in a solution of caustic 
potash (KOH). The potash absorbs the carbon 
dioxide, so that none reaches the plant. Here also 
the result is that no fresh organic material is formed ; 
if the plant grows at all, it does so at the expense 
of the food - substances which it had previously 
stored up. 

We may sum up our conclusions up to this point 
as follows : — 

Green plants, as a rule, obtain all their carbon by 
the decomposition of the carbon dioxide of the 
atmosphere. 

Consequently, in the absence of carbon dioxide, no 
fresh organic substance is formed. The decomposition 
of carbon dioxide can only take place under the 
action of light (the red rays being the most effective) 
and at a sufficient temperatura 
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It can only be performed by those parts of plants 
which contain chlorophyll in their plastids. 

This process of the assimilation of carbon from 
carbon dioxide may fairly be considered the most 
important of all physiological phenomena, for on it 
the whole existence of plants and animals is dependent. 
Herbivorous animals eat plants, and are in their turn 
eaten by carnivorous animals and by man. Our own 
life, and that of the whole animal kingdom, would 
thus be absolutely impossible without the work done 
by the chlorophyll-corpuscles of plants. 

We will now inquire what becomes of the carbon 
after it is taken up by the plant We know in a 
general way that it is employed with other elements 
to build up the protoplasm, starch, cellulose, and other 
bodies of which a plant consists. Can we trace the 
stages of the process ? Our knowledge here is still 
very imperfect, but yet sometliing has already been 
made out. 

It is improbable that the carbon dioxide which is 
absorbed is completely deoxydised. We know that 
the simplest organic bodies found in plants contain at 
least the elements of water, oxygen, and hydrogen in 
addition to carbon. Now it is not likely that carbon 
and water should enter into combination in the plant, 
for both are chemically inactive bodies at ordinary 
temperatures. If, however, water (HgO) as well as 
carbon dioxide (CO2) is decomposed, and the oxygen 
given off is thus derived half from the carbon dioxide 
and half from the water, the bodies remaining in the 
plant will be carbon monoxide (CO) and nascent 
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hydrogen. Both of these are bodies which readily 
form new combinations. Now, as we learnt some time 
back (see p. 36), we find in most plants, though not in 
all, that starch granules soon make their appearance 
in the chlorophyll corpuscles when carbon-assimila- 
tion is going on. In some of the simpler plants an ex- 
posure to sunlight for only five minutes is sufficient to 
cause the formation of starch in the chlorophyll bodies, 
when none had been present before. In darkness, or 
in the absence of carbon dioxide, the starch disappears, 
and is not replaced. The chemical elements of starch 
are present in the proportions CgHiQOs ; we must not 
suppose, however, that starch is ever the direct product 
of assimilation. In all cases a sugar of some kind 
makes its appearance before starch. Sometimes the 
sugar formed appears to be grape-sugar or glucose, 
which has the formula CeHigOg ; while in other cases 
cane-sugar (C12H22O11) is said to be the first demon- 
strable product of assimilation. How the sugar is 
formed we cannot say, though it is easy to give a 
chemical equation for the process; thus, supposing 
grape-sugar to be formed, the equation would be — 

6(CO) + 6(H2) = CeHi20e; 
it is quite certain, however, that nothing so simple as 
this takes place in nature. There is a body called 
Formic Aldehyde (CHgO) which has been supposed 
to represent an intermediate stage in the process — 

CO -H H2 = CH2O, 
6(CH20) = CeHi20e. 
Many kinds of sugar have recently been made from 
inorganic compounds in the laboratory, and this is 
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perhaps the most important advance which organic 
chemistry has made in our time in a physiological 
direction. It is an interesting fact that bodies 
of the nature of aldehydes are important links in 
the chain of reactions by which sugars have been 
artificially produced. 

It is, however, perfectly possible that the carbon 
monoxide and nascent hydrogen may first be taken up 
by the proteids which constitute the protoplasm, and 
that the sugars may be formed by a subsequent 
breaking down of the highly complex proteid sub- 
stances. Our actual knowledge of what takes place in 
a plant does not go beyond this : that the first demon- 
strable product of carbon-assimilation is some form of 
sugar, which is produced, however indirectly, as the 
result of the decomposition of carbon dioxide and water. 

A certain part of the sugar, which is formed as an 
ultimate result of assimilation, is in mo^t plants 
employed by the protoplasm for the manufacture 
of starch ; the remainder is probably conveyed away 
at once to other parts of the plant as some form 
of sugar, without necessarily passing through the 
intermediate form of starch. Starch, in fact, is 
nothing more than an insoluble form of carbohydrate, 
which is convenient for storing purposes. Both in 
the chloroplastid and in the leucoplastid starch is 
produced at the expense of sugar. The difference 
between them consists in the origin of the sugar, 
which in the former case is the result of the assimila- 
tion of inorganic compoimds, while in the latter it us 
derived from previously existing carbohydrates. 
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If starch is formed, it has to be rendered soluble, 
in order to be transportable to the other parts of the 
plant It is well known that starch can be converted 
into sugar by means of a ferment called diastase^ which 
is derived from the protoplasm, and is found, for 
example, in large quantities in germinating seeds, 
such as those of Barley during the process of malting. 
It has been proved that diastase is present in the 
leaf, and serves to convert into sugar the starch which 
is formed in the chlorophyll-corpuscles. 

The soluble carbohydrates are transported through 
the parenchyma, and especially through that part of 
it which immediately accompanies the vascular bundles. 
They may either be conducted directly to the seats of 
growth, such as the apical growing points, or the 
cambium, to be employed chiefly in the formation of 
new cell-walls, or they may be conveyed to organs 
which serve as storehouses of reserve food, such as 
the endosperm or the cotyledons in a seed, the tuber 
of a Potato, or the root of a Turnip. In these regions 
the sugar is very often reconverted into starch by the 
leucoplastids ; it may, however, be stored up in a 
soluble form, as inuline in the Dandelion, or cane- 
sugar in the Beet In some cases it is employed 
to form enormously thick cellulose walls, as in tlie 
endosperm of many Palms; these cell-walls are 
dissolved again on germination, and so rendered 
available as food for the seedling. In other cases, 
again, as in oily seeds, the non-nitrogenous food- 
materials are stored, not as carbohydrates, but as 
fatty oila 
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We know little or nothing at present about the 
first formation of proteids in the plant. It is most 
probable that, like the carbohydrates, they are first 
formed in the leaves. In addition to carbon, hydrogen, 
and oxygen, nitrogen and sulphur also enter into their 
composition, while the nuclein or chromatine of 
the nucleus further contains phosphorus. ' The three 
elements last named are, as we have seen, taken up 
in the form of various salts with the water absorbed 
by the roots. It appears probable that the proteids 
formed in the assimilating tissue are taken up by the 
phloiim-cells at the ends of the vascular bundles, and 
it may be regarded as certain that they are conveyed 
to other parts of the plant through the sieve-tubes. 
We often find the proteids stored up in the form of 
definite granules, such as the aleurone-grains, which 
occur very generally in seeds (see p. 38). 

III. Absorption. — We have now obtained some idea 
of the chief nutritive processes of a chlorophyll-con- 
taining plant, but we have still to inquire how the 
various food-substances are absorbed, 

Eecent researches have proved that in the foliage- 
leaves of land-plants the amount of carbon dioxide 
absorbed in assimilation, or exhaled in respiration (see 
below, p. 226), varies almost exactly according to the 
number of stomata; where stomata are absent, the 
amount is practically nil. 

Hence we see that the stomata are the organs by 
which the gaseous interchange between the green parts 
of plants and the atmosphere is maintained. In the 
special case of assimilation, the carbonic acid enter? 
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through the stoma into the air-chamber, and is thence 
absorbed by the mesophyll-cells surrounding it, the 
walls of which, being of cellulose, do not hinder the 
passage of the gas. The carbon dioxide thus absorbed is 
at once dissolved in the cell-sap, and it is this dissolved 
gas which is decomposed by the chlorophyll-corpuscles. 

The extremely small size of the stomatal pores, 
through which the gases have to pass, may seem a diffi- 
culty, but it has recently been proved that the rate at 
which a gas will diffuse through an opening varies, not 
with the area of the opening, but with its diameter. 
Hence a large number of minute pores is far more 
effective as a means of diffusion than a smaller number 
of larger pores, and the conditions in the epidermis of 
a leaf prove to be specially favourable for a relatively 
rapid passage of gases. 

The mineral substances taken up by the root are 
absorbed by the root-hairs, where these are present, 
and must be taken up in solution. Yet we know 
that many plants flourish well in a comparatively dry 
soil. In such a soil, however, each particle of earth 
is surrounded by a fihn of water, which adheres to it 
firmly. The root-hairs attach themselves to such 
particles, and are thus enabled to absorb a part of the 
watery film which surrounds them (see Fig. 29, p. 77). 
The root-hairs, however, are not dependent entirely on 
salts which are ready dissolved in the water of the 
soil. They are able to dissolve other compounds for 
themselves. Calcium phosphate, for example, is only 
soluble to a very small extent in water. The root- 
hairs, however, excrete an acid by which minute 
quantities of such salts are brought into solution, and 
can then be absorbed. This solvent action of the 
root-hairs can be proved by growing plants in a thin 
layer of earth covering a slab of polished marble. 
After some time, an exact print of the course of the 
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roots will be found on the smooth surface of the 
marble, which has become corroded wherever the hairs 
of the roots have been in contact with it. The 
absorption by' the root-hairs is in part a merely 
physical process (osmosis), which can be imitated 
artificially. If we take a glass tube and close it at the 
lower end with a piece of ordinary bladder, and if we 
then pour into the tube a solution of salt, and dip its 
lower end into distilled water, the liquid in the tube 
will rise. The bladder is permeable to water, the 
dissolved salt exerts an attraction on the water outside, 
and a passage of water from without inwards goes' on 
continuously through the membrane. At the same time 
a much smaller amount of the salt solution passes out 
through the membrane into the surrounding water. 

The primordial utricle and cellulose wall of a root- 
hair form together a permeable membrane. The 
cell-sap contains various substances in solution, among 
which organic acids appear to be the most active in 
osmosis. The cell-sap is thus denser than the water 
outside, in spite of the salts which the latter holds 
in solution. Consequently the external fluid passes 
inwards, through cell-wall and protoplasm, into the 
cavity of the cell. A similar process causes the sap 
of the root-hair to pass on into the next inner cell, 
and so on. 

When the root-hair absorbs water, a little acid may 
pass out at the same time. Whether this happens 
or not, depends upon the protoplasmic lining of the 
cell, which controls the osmotic processes, and often 
lets in water readily, while it quite refuses to let out 
the substances dissolved in the cell-sap. It is this 
control exercised by the protoplasm which distin- * 
guishes osmosis as it occurs in living cells from the 
process as it takes place through dead membranes. 

IV. The Ascent of the Sap, — The ascent of the sap 
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through the plant is a subject which is by no means 
thoroughly understood at present. There are two 
distinct processes which have to do with it: one is 
root'pi*essure, the other is transpiration. The water 
taken up by the root through its hairs is forcibly 
pumped upwards, as can be easily proved by cutting 
off the stem or branches of a plant, especially in 
spring, when the ascent of the sap has begun, and 
before there is any appreciable loss of water from the 
surface of the leaves. From the cut stumps of the 
stem or branches great quantities of water, amounting 
in some cases to several quarts, are exuded. This has 
long been observed in the case of the Vine in spring, 
when it is said to bleed. The same thing can be seen 
at any time during active vegetation, but in the 
summer the plant is losing water rapidly by its leaves, 
and consequently the water-conducting tissues are 
comparatively empty. Under these circumstances it 
is necessary to wait for a time after cutting oS a 
branch, before the welling-out of water from the 
stuip begins. 

This movement of the water is undoubtedly due to 
the action of the living cells of the root. Through 
the root-hairs they take up water from the outside, in 
the manner explaiiied above. The elastic cell-walls 
become distended, while the sap within is at a high 
pressure, which may amount to three or four times 
the pressure of the atmosphere. Hie cell-wall is 
■easily permeable by water, and such pressure in the 
interior of the cell could not be maintained if it were 
not for the protoplasmic lining by which the entrance 
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and the exit of the water is regulated. Cells or whole 
tissues which are thus distended by sap are said to 
be in a turgid condition. The turgid parenchyma 
cannot go on taking up water indefinitely; as fresh 
supplies are taken in from the soil, a portion of the 
cell-sap already contained in the tissue is continuously 
forced out again. The sap thus expelled from the 
cells under pressure does not leave the plant; it is 
pumped into the vessels and tracheides of the wood. 
These elements, as we already know, only contain air 
at a very low pressure, so that little or no resistance 
is offered to the sap which enters them. As the 
process goes on, the column of water in the vessels 
rises, and when a cut stem bleeds it is from the open 
ends of the vessels, or tracheides, that the sap escapea 

Under natural conditions, if root-pressure acted 
alone, the result could only be that all the wood of 
the plant would soon become completely water-logged. 
This actually happens in certain cases ; after a damp, 
cool night, when little or no evaporation can take 
place, we find that the leaves of many plants are 
studded with drops of water, which we might very 
easily mistake for dew. If wiped off, however, the 
drops soon reappear in the same spots, and in fact 
they come from within, not from without, being 
excreted by the plant. When a plant is completely 
gorged with sap, and no transpiration is possible, it 
gets rid of its superfluous water in the liquid form, 
and in many plants there are special glands for this 
purpose. 

This state of things, however, is exceptional In 
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the day-time, under the influence of light and heat, 
the stomata are active, and through them water is 
given off in the form of vapour. That this is so is 
easily proved. If a plant be placed under a bell- 
glass, the soil in which it is growing being completely 
covered with tinfoil, so that no evaporation from the 
earth is possible, we find that dew is soon deposited 
on the inside of the glass, if there is a slight fall in 
the temperature of the sun-ounding air. This dew is 
produced by the condensation of the aqueous vapour 
given off by the plant. Under ordinary conditions 
the air in the bell-glass soon becomes saturated with 
vapour, and no further transpiration is possible. If, 
however, we place under the bell-glass some calcium 
chloride (CaCla), or other substance which absorbs 
watery vapour, we can obtain a measure of the 
transpiration of the plant, for the increase in weight 
of the calcium chloride in a given time is due to the 
water which it has absorbed and which was previously 
transpired by the plant. The quantity of water 
given off by transpiration is very large, amounting, 
as has been calculated, to from 50 to 100 litres a 
day in the case of a large tree. 

Now, this emission of watery vapour goes on entirely 
through the stomatju In very young leaves, before 
the cuticle has been fully formed, the surface of the 
epidermis itself can give off vapour; but in mature 
functional leaves the cuticle is quite impermeable to 
the vapour, and the stomata are the only means for its 
exit The stomata, therefore, by their opening and 
closing, can regulate the transpiration of the plant. 
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Generally speaking, they open in light and close in 
darkness, le. they open when the conditions are 
favourable for assimilation. Thus transpiration and 
assimilation go on together, an arrangement which is 
evidently highly expedient, for the current set up by 
transpiration brings to the leaves the water and 
mineral matter without which assimilation cannot 
take place. 

A few words must be said as to the mechanism of 
the stomata, though the subject is too diflBcult to be 
discussed fully here. As 
a general rule, the 
stomata open when the 
guard-cells are turgid, 
and close when they are 
flaccid. This can be 
proved simply enough 
in the case of large 
stomata, such as we 
find in many Monocoty- 
ledons. A piece of 
epidermis is removed 
from a living leaf and 
mounted under the 
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Fig. 95. — Stoma of Amaryllis, p, 
pore. ^, In 2 per cent, salt solu- 
tion ; the guard -cells are flaccid, 
and the pore closed. B, In distilled 
water ; the guard- cells are turgid, 
and the pore wide open. Magnified 
about 150 diameters. (R. S.) 

microscope, first of aU 

in distilled . water. The guard-cells curve more and 
more, and the pore between thejp. opens to its full 
extent (see Fig. 95, B); next we replace the water 
by a solution of salt — a strength of 2 per cent, 
is sufiicient. The curvature of the guard-cells now 
diminishes, and as they straighten themselves the 
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pore between them closes (see Fig. 92, A), Now, how 
are we to explain this ? The pure water is absorbed 
into the guard-cells by the denser cell-sap, and so 
their turgidity is increased; conversely, the com- 
paratively dense salt solution withdraws water from 
the guard-cells, and so they tend to collapse. But 
why do the guard-cells become more curved as their 
turgidity increases ? This is mainly due to the ridges 
by which the wall of each cell is strengthened on the 
side towards the pore. This side of the cell is more 
rigid than the other, and so offers more resistance to 
stretching when water is taken up. Hence the more 
turgid the guard-cells become, the more do their outer 
walls stretch as compared with their inner walls, and 
hence the cells become more and more convex towards 
the exterior, and concave towards the pore. When 
water is withdrawn from the cells, just the reverse 
happens ; the outer walls shorten more than the inner, 
and so the guard-cells tend to become straight and to 
close the pore between them. The mechanism of the 
stomata is in reaUty much more complex than appears 
from the above account, but the changes described are 
among the most important of those which bring about 
the opening and closing of these organs. We have 
learnt, then, this much: the stomata open in light, 
and they open when the guard-cells are turgid. Can 
we, however, explain why the guard-cells become turgid 
in light ? The following explanation has been given. 
We know that as a rule the guard-cells of the stomata 
are the only cells in the epidermis which contain 
chlorophyll granules; in other words, they are the 
only epidermal cells which can assimilate for them- 
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selves. Now, when exposed to light, the chlorophyll- 
corpuscles of the guard-cells become active ; they form 
new organic substances, which pass into solution in 
the cell-sap. Hence the concentration of the cell-sap 
is increased, water is. absorbed by osmosis from the 
neighbouring cells, and the turgidity of the guard- 
cells, which is necessary to effect their opening, ;s thus 
attained. 

But that this is not the whole explanation is shown 
by the fact that stomata sometimes open in light, even 
in the absence of carbon dioxide. 

The aqueous vapour transpired by the stomata 
comes immediately from the intercellular spaces, into 
which it has been given out by the mesophyll-cells, 
especially those of the spongy parenchyma. As 
transpiration goes on, the cells of the mesophyll con- 
stantly tend to become poorer in water, and they 
make good their loss by taking up fresh supplies from 
the water-conducting tracheides of the vascular bundles, 
by which every, part of the leaf is traversed. We see 
now how appropriate is the comparison which has been 
drawn between the network of bundles in the leaf and 
the system of irrigation channels in a water meadow. 

When transpiration is active, most of the tracheoB 
become comparatively empty, the water forming a series 
of short columns, the spaces between which only con- 
tain watery vapour and an extremely small quantity of 
air, so that the pressure is very much below that of 
the atmosphere, and often becomes so reduced that we 
may speak of it as an approximate vacuum. From this 
fact alone it is quite evident that the pressure from 
the root does not keep pace with the transpiration 

15 
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from the leaves. If an actively transpiring plant be 
cut off just above the ground and placed in water, 
the amount which its leaves give off as vapour may 
be more than ten times as much as that which is 
pumped up from the stump by root-pressure during 
the same time. 

That the water ascends the stem through the wood 
can be well shown in any dicotyledonous tree in which 
the wood forms a continuous ring. Indeed, the ex- 
periment might be quite well carried out on our 
dicotyledonous type, the Wallflower, but a larger 
woody plant is more convenient for the purposa 
A ring of tissue is removed from the stem, the part 
stripped off reaching inwards as far as the cambium, 
so that the whole of the cortex and phloem are taken 
away. The wound is covered up with damp cotton- 
wool, or protected in some other way against evapora- 
tion. No withering of the leaves takes place, they 
remain indefinitely fresh and turgid as before ; and if 
we measure the transpiration, the amount of watery 
vapour given off is found to be undiminished. Hence 
it is evident that the current of water goes up just 
as well when the phloem and cortex are interrupted 
as it does when they are complete. Only the wood 
and pith remain for it to pass through. It makes no 
difference to the result of our experiment if, as is 
usually the case, the pith is completely dried up and 
quite incapable of conducting water. Hence we can 
only conclude that the whole ascending current of sap 
passes through the wood. 

In many trees, as for example the Beech, the whole 
thickness of wood continues to conduct water, even in 
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trees more than a hundred years old. In others, as 
in the Oak, it is only the outer layers, forming the 
sap-wood or dBmrnum^ by which water is conducted. 
In the latter case, if we repeat our ringing experiment, 
but make a deeper incision than before, so as to remove 
the outer, more lightly-coloured wood, as well as the 
phloem, we get quite a dififerent result The leaves 
wither and dry up, and after a time all transpiration 
ceases; the water supply has evidently been cut oflf 
from the part of the tree above the incision 

Experiments in which plants are made to absorb 
coloured fluids have proved that it is through the 
vessels and tracheides of the wood that the water 
ascends; the fibres take no part in the process. 
Whether the living cells of the woody parenchyma 
and of the medullary rays do or do not help in the 
conduction of water is still an open question. 

As to the causes of the ascent of water in the 
wood, we are still very much in the dark. The 
pressure in the living cells of the root, due to osmosis, 
no doubt, has much to do with the forcing of water 
into the vessels in the first instance. The constant 
giving-oflf of watery vapour by the transpiring leaves 
is also of great importance, for it causes a pull on the 
water in the vessels below. The extremely low press- 
ure in the vessels and tracheides must help the 
movement of the short colimms of water which they 
contain, and this movement will tend to be in the 
right direction, for it has been proved that the 
pressure becomes still less as we approach the leaves 
than it is in the lower parts of the stem. 
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No known physical causes, however, will explain the 
whole phenomenon. Atmospheric pressure will only 
raise water to a height of about 33 feet. We know 
that some trees are 400 or more feet high, and yet 
their topmost branches su£fer no lack of water. 
Capillary action, by which water rises in narrow tubes, 
will not account for the rise of sap in the vessels and 
tracheides, for these natural tubes are not nearly 
narrow enough to raise water to anything like the 
height required* Thus, in a tube yj^y inch in diameter, 
which would be rather small for a wood- vessel, water will 
only rise by capillarity to a height of about two feet. 

A very tempting explanation, which many botanists 
have adopted, is to suppose that the living cells of the 
wood take part in the work, absorbing water from the 
vessels by osmosis, and pumping it out again under 
pressure, just as we know takes place in the case of 
the living cells of the root. 

As, however, it has been proved that the sap will 
continue to rise in stems more than 33 feet high, 
which have been completely killed, we are not at 
liberty to accept this explanation. 

All we can say at present is, that the first ascent of 
sap in spring is due to the root-pressure, and its 
more rapid movement after the leaves have expanded, 
to transpiration. The fact that a column of water 
will bear a considerable tensile strain, has lately been 
called in to explain how the sap may be pulled up in 
consequence of transpiration. 

V. Respiration, — We will now leave the subject of 
nutrition, and say something about a chemical process 
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of quite another kind, by which the plant instead of 
gaining substance loses it, but in doing so gains 
energy for the work which it has to perform. This 
process is the hreathing or respiration of plants. So 
long as plants are in active life, they, like animals, 
are continually taking up oxygen from the air, and 
* giving ofif a corresponding amount of carbon dioxide. 
The latter, as we know, is a product of combustion. 
The oxygen which is absorbed is taken up by the 
protoplasm, and ultimately combines with a portion of 
its carbon. The product of oxidation, carbon dioxide, 
is given off again into the air. The breathing of plants 
is, in fact, just the same thing as our own breathing, 
or that of other animals. We must be very careful 
not to confuse -respiration with carbon-assimilation. 
In both processes an exchange of gases between the 
plant and the atmosphere goes on. In assimilation, 
however, the plant gains carbon at the expense of the 
carbon dioxide of the air, while in respiration it loses 
carbon at the expense of its own protoplasm. The 
former is a constructive process, by which more com- 
plex bodies are built up out of simpler ones; the 
latter is a destructive process, by which complex sub- 
stances are broken down into simpler ones. In 
assimilation deoxidation takes place, while respiration 
is a process of combustion or oxidation. 

In the case of green organs exposed to light, the 
two processes go on together. In light of ordinary 
intensity assimilation is much more vigorous than 
respiration, so that carbon dioxide is decomposed much 
more quickly than it is formed. In darkness, however^ 
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Orguis which are altogether deprived of oxygen can, 
howerer, go on breathing for some time: This is 
called ifUtnud, as distinguished from norwuil, respiration. 
It 18 probable that in both kinds d respiration the 
oxygen as well as the carbon is derived from the proto- 
plasm itself. In normal respiration, howeTer, the 
I08S of oxygen is made good by fresh supplies from 
the atmosphere: In internal respiration, where this 
is not the case^ the process can only go on for a 
limited tima 

It cannot be too strongly insisted upon that all 
parts of plants breathe at all times so long as they 
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are in active life. It is only when ths protoplasm is 
completely at rest, as in a dry seed or bulb, that 
respiration ceases. If respiration is stopped, all the 
work of the plant is stopped also ; all the chemical 
changes in the plant come to an end ; growth ceases, 
and so do the protoplasmic movements, such as we 
studied in Elodea, Just as the combustion of the 
coals in the fire-box of a steam-engine supplies the 
energy for the work of the engine, so does the com- 
bustion of carbon in the plant's protoplasm supply 
energy for the growth of the plant, and for such 
movements as it performs. The plant, in fact, like 
an animal, must breathe in order to live, but as in 
most cases the plant does not have to execute such 
active movements as aii animal, the actual amount of 
oxygen which it has to consume is so much less. 

Bespiration being a form of combustion, heat must 
of necessity be set free. As a rule, however, no con- 
sequent rise of temperature is observed in the case of 
plants ; for the plant in most cases loses heat more 
rapidly t^ian it gains it. An ordinary leafy plant has 
an enormous surface m comparison with its bulk, and 
is thus exposed to very rapid cooling, both by radiation 
and conduction. The evaporation of water during 
transpiration also uses up more heat than respiration 
can supply. It is only when actively breathing organs 
are crowded closely together in a confined space that 
a rise of temperature can be detected. If the bulb of 
a thermometer be thrust into the midst of germinating 
seeds, a temperature about I'S'' C. higher than that of 
the surrounding air may be observed, and in some 
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plants with very crowded flower-buds, enclosed in a 
sheatliing bract, a much greater rise of temperature 
takes place in consequence of respiration. 

We have now very rapidly sketched some of the 
chief phenomena connected with the nutrition and 
respiration of plants. These subjects, however, form 
only a part of the field of physiology. The whole 
question of the growth and movements of plants still 
remains. For this, however, more advanced text 
books must be consulted. We have only aimed at 
giving so much physiological information as is 
necessary in order to understand the morphological 
facts which it is the chief object of this book to teach. 



CHAPTER IV 

Type III 

THE SPEUCE FIE {Picea exceha, Link.) 

The Spruce, a type which will be well known to all 
readers, is a forest tree, sometimes reaching as much 
as 150 feet in height It is not a native of Britain, 
though frequently planted Small spediiens of this 
Fir are those generally used as our Christmas trees. 
In Northern E^pe and in the mountamouB districts 
of Central Europe the Spruce forms large woods, and 
extends almost to the extreme limits within which 
trees can grow. In the North it reaches Lapland 
and Arctic Bussia, while on the Alps it is found up 
to a level of more than 6000 feet. 

The tree has a pyramidal form ; its main stem is 
straight and vertical The principal branches grow 
out from it almost horizontally or slope slightly 
downwards ; the smaller twigs are nearly upright 

The leaves are. spirally arranged , and crowded 
together. They are needle - shaped, and are bluntly 
four-cornered in transverse section. Each leaf is 
traversed from end to end by a single vein (see 
Fig. 96). 

Tlie branches arise m the axils of the leaves, bul 
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only a very small proportion of the axillary buds are 
ever developed. 

The root-system consists entirely of the tap-root 
and its numerous ramifications. Both stem and root, 
like those of Dicotyledons, grow in thickness from 
year to year. Hence the main stem and its branches 
have a somewhat conical form, for they are thickest 
at the base and taper gradually towards the apex. 
The older parts of the stem are covered by a scaly 
bark, which peels off in thin flakes. 

The tree is evergreen — that is, it does not shed all its 
leaves in any one season; the same leaves remain upon 
it for about three years, but they are changed gradually 
at all times of the year, so that the tree is never bara 

The young shoots, which will expand in the following 
year, pass the winter in the form of buds, which are 
enclosed within the btid-scaUs; these are modified leaves 
of a light brown colour, and thin membranous texture. 

The Spruce, like most, though not all of its allies, is 
manoscums} Le. the flowers are of distinct sexes but are 
both borne on the same plant. They are extremely 
different from any flowers which we have considered 
hitherto, and indeed bear little resemblance to the 
flowers of any of the Angiosperms. One peculiarity 
which is common to the flowers of both sexes, is that 
the floral axis is elongated and bears spirally-arranged 
leaves, so far resembling an ordinary vegetative 
branch ; this form of flower is called a cone, whereas in 
typical angiospermous flowers the axis is shortened, 

* A flower, like that of the Wallflower or Lily, which contains both 
stamens and pistil, is called JiermaphrodiU, 
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and the Soral leaves are therefore brought close 
tt^ebher at nearly the same level 

The male flowers of the Spruce are borne in the 
axils of the leaves of a shoot formed m the previous, 
year (see Fig 96, By The flower or cone begms with 
a short atalk, on which are boroe some bright green 




Flo. 96. — A, Twig or PUea excetta, bearing a jonng female 
cone. B, Twig bearing BOTeral male cones. 0, Semin- 
iferoua scale from the female cone of A, eliavmig two 
Kinged ovules on the upper aurfsce. A and B slightly 
reduced, C^ enlarged. (After Beissner, } 

bracteoles. There is no perianth ; the floral axis above 
the bracteoles only bears the stamens, which are 
numerous and arranged in a spiral The leaf-like 
stamens are of a bright red colour ; in each of them the 
free end of the staminal leaf in bent upwards at au 
angle with the horizontal stalk. On its lower surface 
the stamen bears two pollen-saca, lying side by side, 
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parallel to the stalk (see Fig. 1 1 0, p. 2 6 6). The details 
of the poUen-sacs and pollen wiU be described later. 

The female flowers or cones grow at the ends of 
last year's twigs (see Fig. 96, A). At the end of 
May, when these flowers open, they are from 1} to 2 
inches in length and of a beautiful red colour. At 
this time they are erect; later on they become 
pendulous. The cone consists of a central axis, bear- 
ing crowded spirally-arranged scales. Each scale is of 
an obovate form (see Fig. 96, C), often with a blunt 
point at the end. The scales are not themselves the 
carpeUary leaves, though they have all- the appearance 
of foliar organs. More careful examination, however, 
shows that each scale stands immediately above a 
small narrow pointed lea£ Except in the youngest 
stages these little leaves are very inconspicuous com- 
pared with the scales, but they are developed before 
them, and in fact each scale arises at first as an out- 
growth from the upper surface of the little leaf and 
close to its base. The scales soon outgrow the leaves 
which produce them, and by the time the flower opens 
they alone can be seen from outside, the leaves being 
quite buried between them. 

Each scale bears on its upper surface and near its 
base two ovules, with their micropyles directed inwards 
towards the axis of the cone. Each ovule is attached 
to a flat wing, much larger than itself, which is formed 
from the upper surface of the scale (see Fig. 96, C). 

When the female flower becomes a ripe fruit, after 
its ovules have been fertilised, it undergoes but little 
change compared with an angiospermous flower. The 
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whole cone grows much larger, attaining a length of 
from four to six inches. The scales first turn green 
and then brown, growing hard and woody, and the 
ovules, as they ripen into seeds, acquire a hard testa. 
Their wings remain atrached to them, and become dry 
and membranous. The scales of the cone close firmly 
together, shutting in the seeds. We thus see that 
all the parts which constituted the flower are still 
present in the fruit, which is not often the case in 
Angiospenns. 

The seeds are ripened in the autumn after flower- 
ing, but it is only in the following spring that the 
scales of the cone open out and the seeds falL The 
wing to which each seed is attached offers a broad 
surface to the air, and so enables the seeds to be 
scattered more widely by the wind. 

The most striking point in the whole history of the 
female flower is that there is no closed ovary at the 
time of pollination. When this process takes place, 
the scales are separated from one another sufficiently 
to leave an open passage down to the ovules, and it is 
upon the micropyle of the ovule itself that the pollen 
falls. There is thus no need for a stigma and a style. 
On this character, which is conmion to the whole 
Class of cone-bearing trees and their allies, the name 
Gymnosperms^ or plants with naked seeds, is based. 

It is only after pollination that the scales close up 
60 as to shelter the developing seeds, opening again 
when the latter are ripe, and so allowing them to escape. 
The gymnospermous structure is an obvious difference 
from other Flowering plants, and will prepare us for 
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the still greater differences which we shall find when 
we come to consider the development in detail 

Having now given a brief sketch of the chief points 
in the external morphology of our type, we will go on 
to examine its more minute structure. 

L ANATOMY OF THE VEGETATIVE ORGANS 

a. Stem 

The structure of the young stem in its main 
features is closely similar to that of a normal Dicoty- 
ledon (see Fig. 97). 

The central cylinder contains a single ring of 
vascular bundles enclosing a pith. The bundles 
themselves, just as in Dicotyledons, are collateral, 
with their xylem directed towards the centre, and 
their phloem towards the exterior of the cylinder. 
These bundles pass out one by one into the leaves, each 
of which receives a single bundle only (see Fig. 97, T). 
The bundles in the cylinder are separated from one 
another by the primary rays, which are only two or 
three cells ia thickness. 

The primary bundles are of simple structure. The 
xylem consists entirely of tracheides and parenchyma ; 
no Vessels are developed at any time in the wood, 
whether primary or secondary, of the Fir or any other 
cone-bearing trees. The protoxylem, which lies at the 
extreme ioner side of the bundle, has the usual spiral 
or annular tracheides; the phloem consists of sieve- 
tubes and parenchyma. There are no companion-cells, 
but certain cells of the parenchyma bordering on the 
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Sieve-tubes are richer in proteid materials than the rest, 
and may dischai^e the function of eompanion-cells. 

Between xylem and phloem we find a layer of 
actively dividing cambium, just as in the vascular 
bundle of a Dicotyledon. Later on, too, divisions take 




FiQ. B7. — Semi-diagTammatic transveise Bection of a two-ycu- 
old stem of Picea eaeelsa. b, bass of Issf ; pij, periderm ; 
e, cortsi ; r, remn canal ; ph, pliloem ; a^ ascond year's 
wood ; Xi, first year's tcood ; I, leaf-trace baudle. Magni- 
fied abont 40. (K. S.) 

place in the medullary rays, so as to form an inter- 
fascicular cambium which completes the ring. Fig, 
97' shows a transverse section of a twig of the second 
year, when a good deal of secondary tissue has already 
been formed. The cambium acts precisely in the same 
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way as in a Dicotyledon, and needs no special 
description. 

The cortical tissue is chiefly remarkable because it 
contains a ring of mi««.«a&(r in Fig. 97). The resin 
canal is an intercellular space, surrounded by a circle 
of thin-walled cells rich in protoplasm; these cells 
secrete the resin, which is poured into the canaL The 
canal itself arises by the splitting apart of a group of cells, 
so as to leave a space between them. The canals extend 
for long distances through the stem. The secreting cells 
lining the cavity are called the epithelium of the canaL 
The epithelium is surrounded by another ring of cells, 
which have rather thicker waUs than those of the 
cortex generally. The resin is of use to the plant by 
rendering it distasteful to animals, which might other- 
wise attack the young twigs ; it probably has other 
functions also. 

The outline of the young stem, as shown in Fig. 97 
in transverse section, is rendered irregular by the 
projecting bases of the leave& The older branches, 
however, are cylindrical This change is due to the 
formation of periderm, which arises, as in the Wall- 
flower, from a pheUogen or cork cambium, but in 
the Fir the pheUogen is formed by the division of 
a ring of cortical cell& Opposite the depressions 
between the leaf-bases the pheUogen arises quite 
near the surface, but opposite the leaf-bases them- 
<ielves it is deeply seated, and thus the whole layer 
is nearly circular, as seen in transverse section 
(see pd in Fig. 97). Cork is formed by the 
pheUogen towards the exterior, and everything out- 
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Bide the kyer of cork dries up, and is cast off. Thus 
the irregularities of the surface are removed, and 
the new surface formed by the cork is smooth and 
cylindrical Later on, however, new layers of 
pheUogen arise, by the division of deeper cortical 
layers, and so a scaly bark is formed, such as we find 
on the older stem or branches. The bark, as we 
know, consists of the cork, together with all the dried- 
ap tissue outside it. 

We will now go on at once to describe the changes 
which take place in the twig when it becomes a thick 
branch or trunk. After what we have already learned 
of the development of the Wallflower, it is quite easy 
to understand this process, though the change from a 
little twig, ^ of an inch thick, to the stem of a great 
Fir-tree a yard or more in diameter, is certainly a 
remarkable one. 

We have seen that there is always a layer of 
cambium between the wood and bast of each bundle, 
and that by the divisions of the interfascicular tissue 
the cambium becomes united into a complete ring. 
When the cambial cells divide, they cut off cells on the 
inner side, which after one or more further divisions 
become elements of the wood. In like manner the 
cells cut off from the cambium on its outer side, after 
subdividing, become part of the .phloem. Hence, just 
AS in the Wallflower, the oldest part of the wood is 
a.lways that nearest the pith, while the oldest part of 
the bast is that nearest the cortex. The most recently 
formed part of each is found near the middle of the 
secondary zone, next the cambium. 

18 
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The secondary wood is of simple Btructure compared 
with thst of most Dicotyledons. It consists entirely 
of tracheides and medullary rays , there are no vessels, 
and there is no woody parenchyma, but the wood is 
traversed by resm canals, which have their secretory 
epithehum The tracheidea are long, pomted elements. 




FiO. 98 — Bddlal Bectton of the nood and baet of the Scotcli Fir 
(Pinui lylvalnii). ag, lylemj e, cambiuin \^k, phloem; 
a, r.a, a to f, «. t, mMulluy ray ; t, I, tracheidas of raj ; 
a, Btarch-containing cells ; a, a, albuminoua cells ; r.«, 
itareh-contaiiiing celb. Msgmfifld, (After Straaburger.) 

reaching a length of from two to four millimetres ; 
they are as a rule pitted on their radial walls only. 

The pits are of the bordered kind, and aSbrd the 
bust examples of this stnictura On each radial wall 
of the tracheide there is a single row of large bordered 
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pits. Their constructiGn is shown in Kg. 99. Seen 

in surface view, i,e, in a radial section through the 

wood, each pit appears as two concentric circles (Fig. 

99 , A). The meaning of the two circles only becomes 

clear when we examine a pit in sectional view, such 

as we see in either a tangential (B) or a transverse 

(Cf) section of the wood. We now find that the pit, 

like all other pits, is essentially a thin place in the 

cell-walL The thin 

part of the wall or 

closing memirane is 

over-arched on both 

sides bya circular rim, 

which projects over it 

so as to leave only a 

narrow opening in the 

middle of the rim. 

The closing membrane 

itself is not of equal 

thickness all over, 

but has a thicker 

part in the middle, 

called a torus {t in 

Fig. 9 9 , jB and G), We now see that in the surface view 

(A) the outer circle corresponds to the external edge 

of the projecting border, while the little circle in the 

middle is the opening in the border leading to the 

closing membrane. The structure of all bordered pits 

is similar, but they are most easily studied in plants 

of the Fir kind on account of their large siza 

We must remember that the tracheides are closed 




Fio. 99.— Bordered pits of a Fir. Ay 
Part of tracheide with pit in radial 
view. £, Pit in tangential section: 
tf torus. C, Transverse section of trach- 
eide, showing pits : ^, torus ; m, middle 
lamella; t, inner layer of ceU-wall. 
Magnified about 400. (After Stras- 
burger. ) 
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cells, so that no communication is possible between 
them except through their pits. The whole of the 
water which goes up a Fir-tree has to pass through 
the bordered pits thousands of times on its journey 
from the roots to the leaves. The thin membrane is 
protected from rupture by the torua When the 
pressure is much higher in one tracheide than in its 
neighbour, the closing membrane is bulged out, be- 
coming convex on the side towards the lower pressura 
Thus the torus is pressed closely against the opening 
of the pit border on that side (Fig. 99,5). The thin 
part of the membrane is thus supported by the border, 
and only the thickened torus is exposed to the full 
pressura 

The border has another important function; it 
serves to keep the closing membrane moist. In 
times when transpiration is very active, and the water- 
supply deficient, as in hot, dry summers, the tracheides 
become very nearly emptied of water. Within the 
minute cavities of the bordered pits, however, the 
water is held fast by capillary action, and so the 
closing membranes are prevented from drying up. Thus 
the entrance of air into the tracheides is guarded against 
This is a very important matter, for if the tracheides 
once became filled with air, no more water would be 
able to pass through them. 

The wood is not uniform all through. As everybody 
has seen, the wood of the Fir, like that of other tree^ 
in temperate climates, shows annual rings, each ring 
representing a year's growth, so that by counting 
them the age of the tree can be ascertained. 
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The reason why we caa detect the annual rii^ ia 
that the wood formed in autumn has a diSerent 
Btructure from that developed in spring. Thus there 
is a sharp boundary between the autumn wood of one 
year and the spring wood of the next. This difference 
in the case of the Fir-tree is due to the fact that in 
the autumn wood the tracheides are much narrower 
radially and have much thicker walls than those 
formed in spring (see Fig. 100). The last-formed 
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Fia 100. — Portion of tranaTflrsa sacfdon through tha wood of 
Pkia excelsa, sliowing spring and autumn wood. The 
■rrotr e points towaraa the cambium, the arro\r o to- 
wards the pith ; a, aatumn wood ; tp, spring \rooa ; a', 
beginning of aatunm wood of eecond year. Magnified 
330. (E. a.) 

layers of the autumn wood, unlike all others, have 
pita on their tangential as well as on their radial 
walls. Through these tangential pits the water 
passes to the cambium, and to the spring wood as 
soon as it is formed in the following year. 

The medullary rays vary very much in size. Many 
uf the rays are only one cell thick, and some of these 
may be only one or two cells in height ; others are 
several cells in thickness, and proportionately higher. 
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The elements of which the rays are composed are of 
two kinds. Some are living parenchymatous ' cells 
in which starch is fonned (see Fig. 98 , s). Others, 
however, completely lose their living contents, and 
become tracheides (see Fig. 98, t, t). These have 
bordered pits like the long tracheides of the wood, and 
their walls are irregularly thickened. These trach- 
eides in the ray serve for the passage of water in 
the radial direction, so that by their help communi- 
cation is kept up between the different layers of the 
wood. The parenchymatous ray-cells have only 
simple pits, except where they are in contact with 
tracheides, in which case the pits are bordered on 
the side towards the tracheide. The parenchymatous 
cells serve for the storage of reserve food-substances, 
especially starch and oiL The two kinds of elements 
in the ray are arranged in horizontal rows. Often we 
find rows of tracheides at the top and bottom of the 
ray, and parenchymatous cells in the middle. 

The resin canals which traverse the wood resemble 
those already described ; their cavity is surrounded 
by a layer of thin-walled secreting cells. In each 
of the larger medullary rays a horizontal resin canal 
is usually found. These horizontal canals are in 
communication with the vertical ones. 

Summing up the peculiarities of this example of 
coniferous wood, we find that its great characteristic 
as compared with the wood of a Dicotyledon is its 
less perfect differentiation. Vessels and woody fibres 
are both absent. The tracheides have to do duty 
for both, those of the spring wood taking the chief 
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part in cjonducting water, while the thick-walled 
autumnal tracheides serve mainly for strength. 
Ordinary wood-parenchyma is also absent, the only 
parenchyma, apart from the rays, being the secreting 

tissue of the resin canals. On the other hand, the 
rays themselves are more complex than those of 
most Dicotyledons. As the wood increases in thick- 
ness, new secondary rays are started by the cambium, 
just as we found in the Wallflower. 

The secondary phloem of the Fir is made up of 
sieve-tubes, variously modified parenchyma, and pJUoem 
rays of complex structure. The sieve-tubes are long, 
pointed elements, resembling in form the tracheides of 
the wood. They have sieve-plates on their radial 
walls only (see Fig. 98, ph). The pores of the sieve- 
plates are excessively minute compared with those in 
Angiosperms. The sieve-tubes, as in other vascular 
plants, contain proteids, and no doubt serve to transport 
them. The phloem parenchyma forms tangential bands 
between the zones of sieve-tubes. Some of its cells 
contain starch or crystals of calcium-oxalate, while 
others become very thick- walled, forming the stone-cells. 

The medullary rays in the phloem consist of two 
kinds of cells: (1) ordinary parenchymatous cells 
which form starch (see Fig. 98^ r.s) ; (2) cells which 
are more elongated in the vertical direction, contain 
no starch, and are very rich in proteids (see Fig. 98, 
a, a). These cells (which are called the albuminous 
cells) conmiunicate by pits with the sieve-tubes, and 
are believed to fulfil the same functions as the 
companion-cells of angiospermous sieve-tubes. 
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The phloem ray is simply the outer part of the 
same medullary ray which passes throi^h the xylem, 
and the cambium serves for the growth of both (see 
Fig. 98). 

We see, then, that the portions of the medullary 
rays which pass through the phloem show a similar 
differentiation to that of the same rays in the wood. 
In both alike there are two kinds of elements, one 
kind serving for the storage of reserve materials, 
while the other forms part of the conducting system. 

b. Leaf 

The leaves of the Fir and those of most Coniferae 
differ greatly from the typical leaves of Dicotyledons. 
On the whole they are much simpler in structure, 
and the bundle - system especially is rudimentary 
in character. As we have seen, a single vascular 
bundle enters each leaf from the stem. Some- 
times this bundle divides into two, which run side 
by side through the leaf. In other cases, as in 
that figured, the bundle is a single one (see Fig. 
101). The bundle forms part of a central cylinder 
which traverses the leaf from end to end, and is con- 
tinuous with the tissues of the central cylinder of. the 
stem. The cylinder of the leaf is surrounded by the 
mesophyll, which in this species shows no distinction 
between palisade and spongy parenchyma, though in 
some other Conifers this differentiation is present. 

We will now consider the structure of a leaf more 
in detail The form of the leaf as seen in transverse 
section is quadrangular. Its natural position is such 
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that the diigonals of the square are vertical and 
horizontal (see Fig 101) The epidermie has a thick 
outer wall which la cuticulansed The stomata arc 
arranged lu lines along each of the four flat surfaces 
of the leaf The guard-cells are sunk below the 
Burtace, and are almost covered in above by two very 
thick walled epidermal cells, so that scarcely anything 




Pio. 101,— TranavErse aection of a leaf ot Ihcta exalart. i, 
ttonutta; r, ream canal In the middla observe tlio 
central cjlinder nitb a single vafenlar bundls, in which 
the lylem u directed upwards. Magnified 82. (E. S.) 

can be seen of the stoma itself m a surface view of 
the leaf. In a tiansverse section (see Fig 102) there 
appear to be two pairs of guard-ceils, one above the 
other, but only the lower cells belong to the stoma, 
and they alone take part in the opening and closing 
of the pora Beneath each etoma is a large inter- 
cellular air-cavil y. 
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Next below the epidennia cornea the hyjioderma, a 
layer o( cells which are elongated parallel to the axis 
of the leaf. They have extremely thick walls, and 
help much ia giving ri^dity to the whole oi^n. 
The hypodeimal layer is interrupted- below the 
Etomata, while at the comers of the leaf it may be 
B than one cell thick 




FlQ. 102.— External tissues of leaf from tJie same section M Pig. 
101 ; enlarged to show details, g, giiaid-coOs of stoma; 
a.e, air-chamber; s, epidermis; h, hypoderma; p, 
assimilating parenchTTna. Uaguified 330. (R. S.) 



Within the hypoderma we find the most important 
part of the leaf-tissue, namely, the assimilating 
parenchyma, containing chlorophyll granules. This 
forms a thick layer, and indeed makes up the greater 
part of the substance of the leaf. Its cells are thin- 
walled and rather irregular in shape, and their cell- 
walls are often somewhat folded. The cells contain in- 
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numeiable chlorophyll granules, which are embedded 
in the protoplasm lining the cell-wall (see Fig. 102). 

In the meaophyll we very often find two resin 
canals placed near the two lateral comers of the leaf 
(Fig. 1 01 , r). The resin canals have the usual structure, 
namely, a layer of secreting epithelium next the cavity, 
and a strengthening ring ol sclerenchyma surrounding 
the epithelium. 
These resin canals 
are not very 
constant in 
their occurrence. 
Sometimes there 
is only one, some- 
times there are 
none at alL When 
present, the canals 
end blindly at 
the base of the 
leaf, so that they 
do not join on to 
those of the stem. 
This shows that 
the leaf forms its 
own resin and keeps it to iteelf. 

We now come to the central cylinder. This is marked 
off from the mesophyll by a regular endodermis, which 
has essentially the same structure as the endodermis 
of a root (see Fig. 103, en). Within the endodermis 
we find the conjunctive tissue of the cylinder, 
and in the middle of this is the vascular bundle. 




10 103 Fart of t1 e central cylinder and 
a^iomiuj^tisaneof th«1eaf of i^faexccl a 
in transverse section from tl e wmB see 
tion as Fir. 101, more enlarged, p, cells 
of assimilating parenchyma ; en, endo- 
dermis ; I, traiiafuBion tissue of cylinder ; 
al, albuminous cells j ph, part of the 
phloem of bundle ; x, part of the xylem 
of bundle. Magnified 330. (R. S.) 
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* 
We will describe the latter first. It is generally 

a double bundle in the lower part of the leaf, but 
nearer the apex only one bundle can be distin- 
guished, as in Fig. 101 The wood consists of 
tracheides, with plates of parenchjrma, resembling 
medullary rays, between them. The first -formed 
tracheides, on the upper side of the xylem, are spiral, 
the rest pitted; the phloem has much the same 
structure as in the young stem. Between wood and 
bast is a layer of cambium. As compared with the 
leaves of most Dicotyledons or Monocotyledons, we see 
that the Fir leaf is very scantily supplied with vascular 
bundles. It has, however, an arrangement of its own, 
which to some extent makes good the deficiency. 
Among the cells of the conjunctive parenchyma there 
are a number of short tracheides with bordered pits 
(see Fig. 103, t). These tracheides are in communica- 
tion both with one another and with the xylem of the 
bundla They no doubt take up water from the 
bundle, and pass it on through the pitted endodermis 
to the assimilating tissue, where it is wanted. These 
tracheides outside the bundle form what is called the 
transfusion tissue, a very characteristic feature in the 
anatomy of coniferous leaves. 

The phloem as well as the xylem enjoys the 
advantage of an extension into the conjunctive tissue. 
On each side of the bundle we find a large group of 
cells with dense protoplasmic contents (see Fig. 103, 
oT), They join on to the phloem of the bundle. 
These albuminous cells, as they are called, appear to 
answer the same purpose as the enlarged companion- 
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cells at the ends of the finer bundles in dicotyledonous 
leaves. It is supposed that they collect the proteid 
substances formed in the mesophyll, and transfer them 
to the phloem for transport into the stem. 

The conjunctive tissue further contains a strand of 
thick-walled fibres placed just outside the phloem 
(see Fig. 101). We see, then, that the tissue of the 
cylinder is altogether rather complicated, for besides 
the vascular bundle and the ordinary parenchyma- 
tous cells, in which iStarch is formed, it contains the 
transfusion-tracheides, the albuminous cells, and the 
sclerenchymatous fibres. 

The leaves remain on the tree for three or four 
years. During this time a certain amount of new 
tissue, chiefly phloem, is formed by the cambium. 
Secondary growth in a leaf is not so very common, 
and is limited to leaves which last for a long time. 

The leaf is constricted at the base, so that the 
mesophyll here comes to an end. Only the cylinder 
extends through into the stem. Hence all the food- 
material which goes to and fro between leaf and stem 
must pass through the tissues of the cylinder, which 
thus forms part of the conducting system of the plant. 

The scale-leaves which protect the buds have a 
very simple structure compared with the foliage- 
leaves, for they have no assimilating work to do. They 
often contain no vascular bundle at all; two resin 
canals, however, are present in the mesophylL The 
epidermis on the outer surface of the scale has an 
extremely thick cuticularised external wall, and this 
is no doubt the most important part of the whole 
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Bcale-leaf, aa it protects the yoimg organs of the bud 
from the risk of drying up. 

0. Boot 
The loot-system ol the Fir, and of Conifers 
in general, consists of the main tap root and its 




Fia. 104. — TniDSTeT3« section of tlie root of Picta txeelia at 
Ihe commencement of secondary thielcBmng pr px, the 
two protoxjlem groups ; mutmg them u ths prmiarj 
iflem-plate. Oatside each protoiylsm group la a resiu 
canal, x^. Scat layers of secondarj ijlem , e, cambium ; 
ph, phloam; p.e, pericycle; pd, periderm ; en, endo- 
dormia. Outside tnis ia oortsi. Magnified 33. (E. S.) 

branches. Adventitious roots hardly ever occur io 
these plants, unless it be on the base of the hypo- 
cotyl, where they scarcely differ from the ordinaiy 
rootlets. 

The general structure of the root is of the dicoty- 
ledonous type — that is to say, we find as a rule a 
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simple primary structure with a small number of 
strands of wood and bast This simple primaiy 
etructure soon becomes completely traDsformed by 
the early occurrence of secondary growth on a great 
scale. The mode of development is liLe that of a 
Dicotyledon, &nd consequently the resultdg structure 





Fio. lOG — Semi-diagrammatic tivisverse Gecbon of a root of 
PKeaeccfCsaatalaterBtege px px,protox;1empoups; 
r.c, resm canal , x', secondary wood , pA', phloem ; pc, 
pericycle j pd, periderm, formed from ouUr &yer of peri- 
cycle ; CO, remuns of cortex. Magnified 22. (B. S. ) 

is also similar. We have found many such resem- 
blances in the vegetative oi^ns, though as we shall 
see, the two Classes are not at all closely related. 
The young root is clothed on the exterior by a 
pUiferous layer of thin-walled cells. The root-hairs,- 
however, remain short (Fig. 108, r.k). The ConifersB 
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generally are badly provided with root-hairs, and 
many species do not form them at alL As a matter 
of fact they are not wanted. The use of root-hairs 
is to increase the absorbent surface by which water 
can be taken up. The greater the transpiration, the 
greater is the quantity of water needed, and the more 
does the absorbent surface require to be increased. 
Now the leaves of most Coniferae have a very thick 
cuticle, while the stomata are not Vjery numerous and 
lie sheltered at the bottom of deep depressions. The 
water-conducting tissue of the leaf is also, as we 
have seen, but moderately developed. Hence the 
amount of watery vapour given off in transpiration 
is comparatively small, and the supply of water taken 
up is small in proportion. Thus we see why the 
absorbent surface of the young roots need not be 
specially large, and so the absence or slight develop- 
ment of the root-hairs is explained. 

Within the piliferous layer is a wide zone of 
parenchymatous cortex, limited on the inner side by 
the endodermis, which immediately surrounds the 
central cylinder (see Fig. 104). This endodermis 
has the structure with which we have already become 
familiar. Its radial and horizontal walls are corky 
and undulated, and show the characteristic dark line 
when seen in section (see Fig. 109, en). 

The cylinder of the root in the Fir may be either 
triarch or diarch. The main-root always has the 
former structura We will describe the diarch type 
which our figures illustrate. The triarch roots do 
not differ from this except in the number of bundles. 
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The first thing that strikes us as peculiar in the 
structure of the cylinder is the great width of the 
pericycle, which forms a broad zone from six to nine 
cells in thickness. It is thickest opposite the middle 
of the two phloem groups (see Fig. 104,^.c). Most 
of the pericyclic cells contain a quantity of starch, 
which is ready for use in the formation of the cell- 
walls of the new tissues as they develop. Within 
the pericycle comes the vascular tissue, which, as 
seen in transverse section, occupies a somewhat 
elliptical area (see Fig. 104). The two protoxylem 
groups lie at the ends of the long axis of the ellipse, 
and therefore at the points where the pericycle is 
narrowest (Fig. 104, px). This first-formed xylem 
consists of spiral tracheides. The tissue lying between 
the two protoxylem groups slowly becomes converted 
into wood. The dififerentiation advances from either 
end towards the middle of the cylinder, until ultimately 
a continuous plate of primary wood is formed, extend- 
ing across the middle of the cylinder (see Figs. 104 
and 105). The primary wood is now complete. Its 
development goes on very gradually, so that the 
secondary growth has usually begun before the 
primary structure is finished. We will, however, 
consider the two stages separately. All the middle 
part of the primary plate of wood consists of pitted 
tracheides. Just outside each protoxylem group a 
resin canal is formed in the pericycle (see Figs. 104, 
105, and 106). 

The primary phloem forms two bands, one on each 
side of the xylem-plate, from which they are separated 
17 
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by a few luycrs of conjunctive . parenchyma (see 
Fig. 104, ph). 

Even before the primary tissues arc completely 
developed, cambium begins to arise by bingentiitl 




Fig. 106. — Pffft of » tmnsversB section of the root of Piaa 
exceUa, Bhovrin^ the completlou of the cambium outside 
the protoijlem by division of pericyclic cells, px, proto- 
lylem; Xj, primuy ijlem -plate ; Xp uconda^ lyleni; 
b, boidered pita ; c, cambinni ; pA,, primtt? phloem . 
(crushed) ; jiK^, secondary pliloem ; r.e, Tftaa canal ; ]X, 
perieyde ; pd, periderm. Magnified 166. (R. S.) 

divisions of the conjunctive cells lying just inside 
the phloem groups. As usual, secondary wood is 
formed on the inner side of the cambium and 
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secondary bast on its exterior. As it is the layer of 
cells next the phloem which divides to form the 
cambium, a band of unaltered parenchyma is always 
left between the primary and secondary wood (see 
Figs. 104, 105, and especially 106). 

For some time the cambial divisions are limited to 
the part immediately within the phloem groups (see 
Fig. 104). Eventually, however, the division spreads 
to the pericyclic cells lying outside the two resin 
canals, which border on the protoxylem groups. In 
this way the cambium is completed round the ends of 
the xylem-plate, and henceforward it forms a continu- 
ous ring. Fig. 106 represents the stage when the 
cambial divisions have already extended to the cells 
beyond the resin canaL No secondary tissue has as 
yet been formed in this position, although at the 
sides of the xylem-plate a considerable amount of 
secondary wood and bast has already been developed, 
so that the primary phloem is crushed and obliterated. 
A later stage, in which the secondary tissues already 
form a complete ring, is shown in the diagrammatic 
figure 105. The structure of the secondary tissues 
needs no special description. It is the same as in the 
stem. We may, however, notice that in the first few 
layers of the secondary wood the pits are formed on 
all surfaces of the tracheides indiscriminately (see Fig. 
106, J). In the later-formed layers they are limited 
to the radial walls (see, however, p. 245). 

As soon us the cambium has begun its activity, the 
most external layer of the pericycle also becomes the 
seat of new formations. The cells of this layer divide 
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Up by tangential walls, and thus give rise to a 
phellogen which forms cork-cells on its outer side 
(see Figs. 104, 105, 106, pd). From this time 
onwards the root ceases to be an absorptive organ. 
The corky periderm completely isolates the cortex 
from all communication with the conducting cylinder, 
and consequently the whole external tissue, from the 
endodermis outwards, dies away. Henceforward the 
root is an organ of conduction only, consisting solely 
of the central cylinder, which by means of its cambium 
retains the power of unlimited growth. In all these 
respects the root of a Conifer agrees closely with that 
of a typical Dicotyledon. 

d. Growing Points and Lateral Appendages 
a. GroTving-Point of the Stem 

The apex of the shoot in a Fir has essentially the 
same structure as that of an angiospermous plant. 
It consists of meristem, the cells of which are small, 
and have the usual characteristics of embryonic tissue, 
large nuclei, abundant protoplasm, and thin cell-walls 
(see Fig. 107). 

The formative layers of the meristem are less 
distinct here than in Angiosperms. Whereas in the 
latter it is a constant rule that the external layer of 
the apical meristem gives rise to the epidermis only, 
this is not the case in Conifers. Here the superficial 
cells of the growing - point may divide by walla 
parallel to the surface, and thus contribute to the 
formation of cortical as well as of epidermal tissue 
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(see Fi^, 107). The limit between plerome and 
periblem is often impossible to trace near the apex. 
Thns in our figure the sharp line of demarcation at p 
corresponds to the limits of the pith, not to those 
of the plerome. Without entering further into the 
question of the meristematic layers, which is a diificiilt 
and disputed one, we may safely say that their differ- 




Fio 107 — M d an longitudinal section of tho gromng point 
of the stem of Picea excelso. a, apoi ; I, I, very young 
leavea ; p, p, young pith ; e, e, cortex. Between e and 
p ths Toseular bimdlea aiise, M&gnified about 110. 
(After Sftcha.) 
entiation at the apex of the stem is on the whole less 
sharp in Crymnosperma than in Angiosperms. 

The leaves and branches arise, just as in Angio- 
sperms, exogenously, i.e. they are formed entirely by 
the growth and division of cells which belong to the 
outer layers of the meristem (see Fig. 107,1,1). Their 
tissues are always in direct continuity with those of 
the shoot which bears them. 

0. Growing Point of the Boot 
The apex of the root in the Fir and its allies grows 
in much the same way as that of a Dicotyledoo. 
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niere is an outer layer of meristem ^thc ealyptrogen), 
fonoing both the root-cap and the piliferoua layer 
(see Fig. 109, c), a middle 
group or periblem, which 
gives rise to the cortex 
(p in Fig. 109), and within 
this ifl the plerome, from 
which the central cylinder 
is developed (pi in same 
figure). This, at least, is 
the arrangement at the 
apex of young roots, such 
as those shown in Figs. 108 
and 109, soon after their 
first formation. It is 
doubtful whether the limit 
between the periblem and 

Fia. 108.— Portion oratranavcrsfl .i « „ 1 i „ «„ »i,.,»^r. 

BcotionofiirnoiorAnusy^n*. ^"^ calyptrogeu canalways 
(allied to liaa], allowing an be traced at the growing 
^la^xfp^ZfyC^S^l point of the older roota 

The formation of the 
rootlets or branches on the 
parent-root also follows 
the dicotyledoiiouB type, 
with slight modifications, 
formed from the onter layer of The rootletfl are arranged 

Van Tieghem and Douliot.) as there are protoxylem 

groups in the main root 

TTiuB, in our diarch root of the Fir there would be 

two opposite rows of rootlets lying in the same 




X, protosjlem group 

d, remains of cortoi of main 
root ; (p, its pilifErons layer, 
in whidi root-hairs, r.h, are 
ehown ; pi, plerome of rootlet ; 
J?, periljlem j e, caly[itrogen ; 
f (shaded), digestive sac, cov 
ing the apex of rootlet, i 
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plane as the xylem-plate. The rootlet here, as in 
all Flowerirc plants, arises from the pericycle of 
the main roqt The layer of pericyclic cells which 
divides to form the rootlet is here the second layer 
from the outaide. Tangential walla are first formed, 
which separate off the plerome, or future central 
cylinder of the rootlet, while the outer cells resulting 
from the first division i^ain divide tangentially into 



FiO. 100. — Similar seetion of a root of Piixa exaUa, shonring 
origin of a luotlet. m, endodermia of main root ; pe, 
outer layei's of pericjcle ; other Uttering as in Fig. 108. 
Magnified almut 150. {After Van Tieghem and Douliot.) 

periblem and calyptrogen. The more internal Liyers 
of the pericycle merely form the baae of the centra] 
cylmder of the rootlet, by which it is attached to the 
vascular tissue of the main root 

The outermost layer of the pericycle also divides, 
and follows the growth of the young branch, round 
which it forms a temporary envelope (a in Figs. 108 
and 109) during its growth through the cortex. 
This envelope is the dige^ive sac (see p. 171). 
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The whole of the cortex, as well as the piliferous 
layer, has to be bored through by the rootlet before 
it reaches the exterior. It completely absorbs all 
the tissues which lie in its way. 

The only peculiarities in the mode of origin of the 
branches of the root, in this instance, depend on the 
fact that the pericycle is of unusual thickness, and 
are not characteristic of the class generally, but only 
of the Fir and its nearer allies. In all the essential 
points the mode of branching of the root is identical 
in Qymnosperms and in Dicotyledons. 

Summary of the Vegetative Structuee of Conifers 

In the general morphology and anatomy of both 
stem and root the Conifers agree closely with 
Dicotyledons, while they bear little or no resem- 
blance to the Monocotyledons. The distribution and 
longitudinal course of the vascular bundles and the 
mode of secondary growth are practically identical 
in Conifers and Dicotyledons. Yet in other respects 
we find very great differences. This is especially the 
case as regards the leaves. 

Some Conifers have leaves of more complex struc- 
ture than those of the Fir, but still it is characteristic 
of the order to have a comparatively simple bundle- 
system in the leaf. Its simplicity is constantly com- 
pensated for by the formation of transfusion tissue 
and albuminous cells outside the actual bundles. 

In the more minute structure there are also 
important differences; the entire absence of vessels 
from the wood is a striking character. 
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As regards the phloem, wo find distinctive 
peculiarities in the structure of the sieve -tubes, 
and in the replacement of true companion- cells by 
elements of a dififerent origin. These characters 
suggest to us that after all we are dealing with a 
group fundamentally distinct from Dicotyledons. It 
will be noticed that in the points in which Conifers 
differ most strikingly from Dicotyledons, they differ 
equally from Monocotyledons. We shall find later 
on that in some peculiarities of their vegetative 
structure the Conifers approach certain families of 
the Flowerless Plants, which we have yet to consider.^ 

The study of the vegetative organs of these plants, 
however, throws comparatively Uttle Kght on their 
real systematic position. We will now proceed at 
once to make ourselves acquainted with their 
reproductive phenomena. 

IL STRUCTURE OF THE REPRODUCTIVE ORGANS 

a. The Male Flowers 

The male flower of the Fir, as we have already 
learnt, is a short lateral shoot, bearing a few bracteoles 
on the lower, and numerous spirally-arranged stamens 
on the upper part of its axis. 

In form, the stamens are more obviously leaf- 
like than those of Angiosperms. The pollen-sacs 
are only two in number on each stamen, and are 
inserted side by side on its under surfaca In some 
other Conifers, however, they are much more 
numerous. While in Angiosperms the number of 

1 See Tart II. (Flowerless Tlants). 
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the poUen-saca on the stamens is very coustaDtly 
four, in ^e Gymnosperms their number is subject to 
very great variations. The dehiscence of each ripe 
pollen-sac Cakes place separately by a longitudinal 
slit. 




Fig 110 — A Hale flower of Pinvs pumtlui in modian Iob- 
gitndmal sectiOQ Hagmfi«d nbout 7 tunes. B, Longi- 
tadijul sectuin through a aingls aUmen, ehowiug one of the 

¥ alien sacs (p) beloiT «, itpexuriamiQa. Magnioedl4. 0, 
ransverse aechon of a stamen : p, p, the two poIIen-sac*. 
Magnified about 20 times. D, A. ripe pailen-gram : ff, 
imall generabvB cell b, large vegetative coll ; w, wings 
formf d by inflitcd cnticle. MagniSod aSO times. (After 
Straaburger ) For delails of poLlen-gnLiii, see Fig. 111. 

Each pollen sic arises from a small group ot cells 
on the under Bide of the stamen while it is still very 
youi^ One cell of this group, lying immediately 
below the epidermis, becomes tlie arcTie^mrium, and 
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after dividing up a great many times, gives rise to a 
large mass of pollen mother - cells. Here, as in 
Angiosperms, the pollen - producing tissue grows at 
the expense of the surrounding layers ; the innermost 
of these layers, called the tapetum, is rich in protdds, 
and is the first to be digested. The outer wall of the 
pollen-sac is originally about three cells in thickness, 
but before maturity all except the epidermis have 
disappeared (see Fig. 110, B, C). 

The division of the pollen mother-cells takes place 
in the early spring. Each mother-cell divides into 
four daughter-cells, which become the pollen-grains. 
An enormous number of pollen-grains are produced 
altogether. If we shake a Fir-tree in May, when 
the male flowers are lipe, the pollen comes out in 
great clouds of yellow dust, which float for a long 
time in the air, and are carried to great distances if 
any wind is blowing. The Fir is a toind-fertilised tree 
— that is, the transport of the pollen-grains from the 
stamens to the ovules is entirely dependent on 
currents of air. Hence a very small proportion of 
the pollen-grains ever reach the ovules, and in order 
that there may be a fair chance of pollination taking 
place at all, a very large number must be produced, 
the vast majority of which are wasted. We will now 
see why the pollen-grains are so light and float so 
long in the air. If we examine the ripe pollen-grains 
imder the microscope, we find that each grain has a 
curious winged form, owing to the development of 
two large air-cavities in the cell- wall (see Fig. 110, 
D. w). The wall of the pollen-grain is covered on 
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the outfiide by a layer of cuticle. At two places on 
opposite sides of the grain the cuticle becomes 
separated from the cellulose wall within ; the spaces 
thus formed are at first filled with water, so that a 
kind of blister arises on each side of the pollen-grain. 
The water is absorbed and the spaces become filled 
with air when the pollen is ripe. This curious 
arrangement has the efifect of reducing the weight 
of the poUen-grain in proportion to its surface, these 
lateral expansions acting as veritable wings. Thus 
the grain is more easily carried to a distance by the 
wind. 

Before the pollen-grain is ripe, important changes 
go on in its interior. Each pollen-grain, when first 
formed by division of its mother-cell, is merely a 
single cell with one nucleus. But before the de- 
hiscence of the poUen-sac takes place, a series of 
divisions goes on in each pollen-grain. First, a small 
cell is cut off on the side of the grain farthest from 
the insertion of the wings. This little cell is separated 
from the large one by a thin wall shaped like a watch- 
glass. Two more divisions take place in the large 
cell, cutting off two more small cells, so that there is 
now a row of three small cells placed one upon 
another, and projecting into the cavity of the large 
celL The first two of the small cells collapse, the 
third grows bigger and divides into two, forming a 
little stalk-cell and a larger terminal cell, which is 
long enough to reach quite half way across the cavity 
of the grain (Fig. 111,-4 and B), 

The pollen-grain is now ripe, and we see that 
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within its winged membrane no less tlian five cells 
are enclosed first the large cell which atdl forme 
the main part of the whole second and tliird the two 
httle collapsed cells next the wall fourth the stalk- 




Fio. 111. — A, PoJIcn grain oiPUmaxelsa ahortly before it is 
ripe, w, w, the wings; 1, the lirgB ycgetative call; 
i^ protoplasm is contracted ; n', ita nucleus ; 2, 3, tlie 
two coUapaed c«lla ; 4 and E, the st^k-cell aud tenninsl 
or generative cell, not yet completely divided from or - 



nucleus. UagniSed 240. (After Strasburger.) 

cell ; fifth, the terminal cell. We see, then, that the 
pollen-grain of a Fir ia a much more complicated 
structure than that of an Angiosperm (see Fig. 111). 
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b. The Female Flower 

The arrangement of the organs of the female cone 
has already been described. 

We have seen that each of the conspicuous scales 
of the cone is an outgrowth produced on the upper 
surface of a much smaller , scale, which may be con- 
sidered to represent a carpel. Hence we may call 
the little scales first formed, the earpellary scales. The 
much larger outgrowths which they bear, and which 
in their turn bear the ovules, are called the ovul^ferous 
or seminiferous scales. The latter may be regarded as 
forming a placenta, which in this case much exceeds 
in size the carpel which produces it. 

There is, however, much uncertainty as to the inter- 
pretation of the parts of the female flower in Coniferae. 

In the Fir two ovules are borne on the upper surface 
of each ovuliferous scale. Neither the number nor 
the position of the ovules is at all constant in the 
Conifer® generally. In the Araucarias, for example, 
to which the " Puzzle Monkey " belongs, there is only 
a single ovule to each earpellary scale, while in some 
of the Cypress family a great number are produced 
on each. The ovuliferous scale is often completely 
absent, as in Araucaria, where the ovule is bom 
directly on the earpellary scale. In the Yew, which 
is classed with Conifers, though it does not bear cones, 
the ovule is not formed on a leaf at all, but is seated 
on the end of a short branch. 

To return to the Fir : each ovule is straight (ortho- 
tropous), and has a single integument. The micropyle 
points inwards towards the axis of the cone. 
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It 18 not necessary to follow the early development 
of the ovule in detail, for up to a certain point it 
grows in very much the same way as the ovule of an 
Angiosperm. If the reader will refer to the develop- 
ment of the ovule (see pp. 118 and 180), as described 
in the Wallflower or the Lily, he will understand what 
goes on hera Here, as in Angiosperms, the important 
changes all go on in the nucellus or middle part of 
the ovule. The archesporium arises from a cell just 
below the epidermis of the nucellua The arche- 
sporium is a single cell to begin with. It divides by 
a tangential wall ; from the upper part tapetal cells are 
formed. The lower part divides up into a row of 
three cells, and it is usually the lowest of the three 
which becomes the embryo-sac. Both the epidermis 
and the tapetal cells undergo a great many divifiions 
by tangential walls, so that the embryo-sac comes to 
be buried deep down in the nucellus, beneath a thick 
mass of tissue. 

The embryo-sac at first, like any other cell, has a 
single nucleus, which soon divides up repeatedly, 
until there are a large number of nuclei in the proto- 
plasm lining the cell-wall of the sac. These nuclei 
are at first free, but after a time cell- walls are formed 
between them, cutting up the parietal layer of proto- 
plasm into a layer of cellular tissue. The cells thus 
formed continue to grow and divide until the whole 
embryo-sac is filled with tissue. The growth of the 
sac still goes on, until by the time of fertilisation, in the 
latter part of June, it is about | of an inch in length. 
ITie growth and cell-division of the internal tissue 
keep pace with the enlargement of the embryo-sac. 
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We see, then, that in the Fir, the embryo-sac beeojnes 
filled urith tissue before fertilisatian. This characteristic 
is common not only to all Conifers, but to all Gymno- 
sperms, and is one of the most important distinctions 
between this Class and all other Flowering Plants. 
The tissue within the embryo-sac has the same func- 
tion as the endosperm of the Angiosperms, and is 
often called by the same name, but, as its origin is so 
dififerent, it is better to use a distinct term, and call 
it the prothcUlus (see Part II., Flavorless Plants). 

After the embryo-sac is filled with tissue, but before 
it has reached its full size, certain cells of the pro- 
thallus, at the end towards the micropyle, begin to be 
distinguished from their neighbours by their larger 
size and denser protoplasm. These cells are from 
three to five in number, and are always superficial 
cells of the prothallus, in contact with the embryo-sac 
wall at its upper end.^ 

While the neighbouring cells go on dividing as fast 
as they grow, these few special cells grow enormously 
without dividing. After a time, however, each of them 
divides near its upper end by a transverse wall. The 
upper and smaller daughter-cell thus formed under- 
goes several further divisions, both transverse and 
longitudinal. The lower cell remains for a long time 
undivided, but continues to increase greatly in size. 

The stage which we have now reached is this : the 
embryo-sac has grown to a great size, and is filled 
with tissue. At its upper end are from three to five 

^ We always use the word upper, in describing an ovule, for the end 
towards the micropyle, without reference to the position which the 
ovule may happen to occupy. 
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groups of cells, each consisting of a single voiy large 
oval cell below and a we)l-i)efiued column of small 
cells above; each group is called an arckegonium. 
The lai^ lower cell is the venter of the archcgouiiim ; 
the little column of cells above is the nech. 




Fio. 112.— Longituiiinal sectioo of sn ovule ol Picca »t the 
tiiDB of fertilisalion. i, iutegiimciit ; ne, nucellue ; i, 
part of the winij ; p, pollen -grains ; (, pollen-tubes j e, 
neck of an aroliefjoiiium j o, venter of archsgonium con- 
taining the ovum, o; n, nuclena of ovnin ; e, prothaUna. 
UagDiGcd 9 times. (After Straaburger.) 

A general idea of the etrncture of the whole ovule 
at this period is given by Fig. H2. In this we SCO 
18 
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the pointed nuccllus, nc Most of its lower part ib 
OGcapied by tlic large oval embryo-sac, which is shaded 
to indicate that it is filled with prothallus, e. Two of 
the archcgoaia are shown in sectiou. 




Flo. lis— ^ Ujper part of embryo sao n longitudinal 
eecUon Bho nn tno arcbcgoiua o ovum of au arche- 
goDium ; c, neck ; d, Tcntmlcaiiail cell ; n, n, nliclai oftbe 
two ova. JS, Portion of upper surface of prothalhiB, 
ahowinc the neck of an arcLcgonium, c. C, Enlarged 
longitudinal section passing ^ough the neck of an 
•Tchegonium at tliG tune of rertUieation. The poUeif 
tube, p.l, has penetrated the neck, fieai the lower and of 
the tube its two generative nuclei are seen. MsgniSed — 
^, abotit 50 diametera ; B, about 1S5 diameters j C, about 
125 diameten. (After Straaburgcr. ) 

The archegonia are the true female organs, in which 
fertilisation takes place. Just before the arcbegonium 
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18 ready for fertilisation, a very small lens-shaped cell 
is cut ofif from the venter at its upper end. This is 
called the ventral canal cell (see Fig. 113, .4, cZ). The 
immensely larger lower cell which remains after this 
final division is the ovum itself, which will give rise to 
the embryo after fertilisation. The ova in the Fir and 
in most Gymnosperms are of relatively very large size, 
so as to be easily visible to the naked eye. The large 
scale of the whole reproductive apparatus at the time 
of fertilisation is convenient for observation, but is some- 
times puzzling when we have become accustomed to the 
minute size of the corresponding organs in Angiosperms. 
Fig 113, A, shows the upper part of the embryo-sac 
with two archegonia buried in the prothallus. 

Each ovum has a large nucleus, and is densely 
filled with protoplasm, in which there are numerous 
vacuoles, often bearing a deceptive resemblance to 
nuclei. 

The neck of the archegonium, as s.een in longitudinal 
section, consists of two to four tiers of cells (Fig. 113, 
A and C), When seen in surface view (Fig. 113, B\ 
it appears as a rosette of six or eight* cells, so that the 
total number of cells in the neck may vary from 
twelve to thirty-two. 

We see, then, that the arrangements within the 
embryo-sac at the time of fertilisation are totally 
different in Gymnosperms from those in all other 
flowering plants. On the other hand, they agree 
closely with the corresponding structures in some of 
the higher Cryptogams. We must now consider the 
processes of pollination and fertilisation. 



CL Polliastiaft ud RrtOiBliM 

PoIIiiiaUon, as we h^re alresMij kaniiy is bro^^bft 
aboat bf Uie wind, wLkh blows the Ifg^^ wim^sd 
yjUetk-ffsans in all directfoDS, so Xbul waae of liiem 
chance to aligiit on &e female ODoes. Has taloes 
place in Haj. Jnst before th^ happens, am i aieicilia g 
change takes place in the female Sowra, wikkh pte- 
pores them to leeenre the poDaL The axs of die 
cone elongates a little throoghoat its whole leogth, ao 
that the ovulif eroos scales are all ^ilffeed a Kuie £utiier 
apart. Thns an open space is 1^ between eadk twi> 
sitccesRTe scales, tfaroog^ whidi the pcJliSft-gEacis can 
reach the oruIe& 

At this time the omle is still at an eazij stage of 
dcTelopment^ The embrro-sac is still small, and is 
not jet filled with protballas. 

The integmnent opens widelj, kxring an open 
passage throng^ the nucroprle, Igadmg down to the 
apex of the nocellasL At the same time a snail 
qoantitj of liquid is secreted within the micropTle on 
the Kxabce of the nocellus. Some of the pollen* 
grains carried bjr the wind pass between the omlifienias 
scales and come to rest on the edge of the integmnoit 
of an omle. Another change now takes place: the 
micropjle cki^s, the lips of the integoment bending 
inwards, and bringing the pollen-gmins into 
with the top of the nacellus, to wLich thej 
owing to the liquid which has been secreted. 

The germinxitioTi of the poUen-gmin now begins 
Onr Fig. Ill, B^ shows a pollen-grain, highlj magnified. 
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at the beginning of this process. The large vegetative 
cell sends out a tube, which penetrates the tissue of 
the nucellus. The vegetative nucleus passes into the 
tube, but becomes disorganised, and has no further part 
to play. So far the group of small cells within the 
grain has remained unchanged. Now, however, the 
end cell of the group, which is the generative cell, 
divides into two. The. stalk-cell behind them breaks 
down ; the two generative daughter-cells are set free 
and pass into the pollen tube (see Fig. 1 11 , C, 5). Their 
nuclei have now become very large and granular. 

Pollination takes place in May, fertilisation not 
until near the end of June. The interval in the Spruce 
Fir is about six weeks ; in some other Conifers, such 
as the Scotch Fir, PiniLS sylvestris, and the Juniper, the 
interval is very much longer. The pollen falls on to 
the ovule in May of one year, but fertilisation is not 
effected until June of the next year. 

To return to Picca : the poUen-tubes eventually grow 
down through the nucellus as far as the embryo-sac. 
' They contain numerous starch-grains, which serve as 
food during their growth. 

In the meantime the ovule has ripened. By the 
time that the pollen-tubes have reached the embryo- 
sac, it is completely filled with prothallus, and the 
archegonia have been formed (see Fig. 112). After 
the 20th of June the actual fertilisation takes place. 
A pollen-tube penetrates the wall of the embryo-sac 
just above the neck of an archegonitim. It continues 
to grow on, passes between the cells of the neck, 
absorbs the ventral canal cell below, and reaches the 
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protoplasm of the oynm itself (see Fig. 113, c). The 
two generative ceUs are now at the growing end of 
the polIen-tnb& Their nnclei are shown in the figura 
The leading generative nndens, accompanied by a 
smali amount of protoplasm, now passes through an 
opening in the membrane at the end of the pollen-tube 
(Kg. 114, A, «n). It traverses the intervening proto- 
plasm and reaches the nucleus of the ovum, with which 
it eventually unites* (Fig. 114, JS), Fertilisation is 
now effected. We see now that, different as many of 
the preliminary processes have been, yet the act of 
fertilisation in itself is essentially the same as in 
Angiosperms. Fertilisation is, in fact, an identical 
process in all plants in which it occurs at alL^ 

d. Development of the Embryo 

The fertilised nucleus, resulting from the fusion of 
the male and female nuclei, passes into the lower end 
of the ovum. It there imdergoes two divisions, so 
that there are now four nuclei, all of which lie in 
the same horizontal plane (see Fig. 115, C, where, 
of course, only two of them are shown). Successive 
divisions now take place in a direction at right angles 
to the long axis of the ovum, until there are sixteen 
nuclei altogether, lying in four tiers one above another. 
Each nucleus of the lower three tiers is enclosed with 
its surrounding protoplasm within a cell-wall; the 
uppermost four are free nuclei (see Fig. 114, JD, E), 
It is to be noticed that only a part of the ovum is 
concerned in these divisions ; much the greater portion 

^ For an account of the fertilisation of certain Gymnosperms by 
means of 8X)ermatozoids or motile male cells, see Part II. {Flowerlcss 
Plants), p. 801. 

' DmCble fertilisation, however, described above in the Lily (p. 186) 
is, 80 far as we know, a phenomenon peculiar to Angiosperms. 
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remains undivided, and has nothing to do directly with 
the development of the young plant. It only serves 
OS a, store of food for the embrya 




FiO. 114. — A, Oram at the time of fertilUation : p, eni of 
pollen-tubs ; an, gcncrativa DUcleas from the poUcn- 
tnbe ; on, nucleus of ovum. B, Ovum a little later ; tho 
two nuclei are in tlio act of fusing. 0, Base of ovum 
showing first divisions after fertilisation ; two of the 
four cells ore slionii. D, More advanced stiLge ; four of 
the eight cells are shown. E, Still more advanced atage : 
g, cells from which suspensor will be formed ; t, celk of 
tjie embryo. P, Still later stage : the susn^nRor ji has 
grown to » great length (it is a 
The rudimentary embryo, e, has 
by the growth of the smspensor. 
diameten. (After Straslnir^r.) 



imposed of four colls), 

Deen pushed downnard 

Magnified about 70 
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The four free naclei now become disorganised ; the 
tier of four cella next below them nndergoes little 
change, and remains in its original position. The 
third layer, however, » in Fig. 114, J? and /'.elongates 
, enormously, forming t^e tu^Knsor, 

which here consiste of tour parallel 
cells. The lowest group of four cells 
is pushed forward by the suspensor 
deep into the middle of the pro- 
thallus. It is this lowest group, 
e in Fig. 114, E and F, which 
alone forms the actual embryo. 

In the Spruce Fir only one 

embryo can be formed from each 

arch^oninm. All the arch^onia, 

however, may be fertilised ; so, for 

Fi(..iI6.-lIngitad. » time, fiom three to five develop- 

inal »ection of the ing embryos may be present side 

'£S°,„t .'SS by side in the prothallos ol the 

same ovula One, however, always 

^'rMtT"". J^tb; gains the upper hand, and in the 



iA,ln 



ripe seed only this one remains. 
In some other Conifers, such as the 



Struburger.) 



pocotjl ; 

;°°'' "^ '''^l!!"!-' Scotch Fir, the four cells of the 

suspensor separate from each other, 

and each bears a separate embryo 

at its end. In this case, therefore, 

each arch^onium g^ves rise to four embryos, and 

altogether there may be from twelve to twenty in 

the yonng seed. Here also, however, only one out of 

"vln^Io number comes to perfection. 
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We will not follow the further development of tlie 
embryo in Pieea in detail Its growth, with which 
the cell-division keeps pace, goes on from June until 
October, by which time the seed is ripe. The bus- 
pensor at first serves to supply the young embryo 
with food, but by the time the seed is ripe its func- 
tion is at an end. The embryo then extends througli 
the whole length of the embryo- 
sac, but is still enveloped in a 
mantle of prothallus; the middle 
part of the prothallus has been 
absorbed by the embryo for its own 
nutrition. 

The structure of the embryo in 
the ripe seed is shown in Fig. 115, 
which represents it in longitudinal 
section. 

The root is directed towards tlio 
micropyle. The apex of the root is 
protected by an enormously thick 
root-cap. The root itself is still but 
little developed, while the hypocotyl 
occupies nearly half the length of 
the embryo. The cotyledons are 
numerous, generally numbering about eight. Tliis is 
not, however, a character common to Conifers generally, 
for many of them, such as the Yew, have only two. 

The cone opens in the spring, and the winged seeds 
are scattered by the wind, as already described. 

When the seed germinates, the root grows out 
through the micropyle, and turns downward into the 




Fio. 116. — Voung 
secdliiij^ of Picea, 
el, cot^edons ; A, 
hypocotyl ; r, roots. 
Natural size. (After 
Kcmer.) 
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groimd. The ootjiedons during germination absorb the 
remainder of the endosperm. The apex of the stem 
directs itself upwards ; the seed-coat is at first lifted 
op upon the cotyledons, but is soon cast off as they 
expand (Fig. 116X The cotyledons become green, and 
the young plant is now able to assimilate its own food. 

SUMMART 

We will now pass rapidly in review those facts in 
the reproduction and development of the Fir which 
are typical of gymnospermous plants generally, and 
which indicate their relations, on the one hand to the 
Angio8p6rms,*and on the other hand to the Flowerless 
plants. 

Apart from the peculiarities in the general 
morphology of the male flower, which have been 
sufficiently dealt with already, we find a characteristic 
feature in the considerable number of cells which are 
formed within each pollen-grain. This, as we shall 
see later on, is a very significant fact The produc- 
tion of all these intermediate cells, before the actual 
generative cells are set apart, is really a cryptogamic 
character, and is one indication, among many, that 
the Gymnosperms are on a different level from all 
other Flowering plants. 

The gymnospermy, or direct pollination of the ovule 
without the intervention of a stigma and style, is 
itself a point of great importance. Fertilisation by 
means of a pollen-tube is one of the chief characters 
of Phanerogams. In Gymnosperms we still have the 
pollen-tube^ but its work is more limited than in 
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Angiosperms, for its function only consists in con- 
veying the generative cells through the tissues of the 
nucellua 

On the side of the female organs, the dilTerences 
as compared with Angiospenns decidedly outweigh 
the resemblances. 

The filling of the embryo-sac with an extensive 
endosperm or prothallus before fertilisation is exactly 
what we shall find occurring in the highest Cryptogams, 
but is quite different from anything in Angiosperms, 
where only a few cell- divisions intervene between the 
formation of the embryo-sac and that of the ovum. 

The archegonia, with their multicellular necks, 
are quite foreign to the typical Phanerogams, while 
they agree in every detail with the female organs of 
the higher Cryptogams. In fact, we may say that 
from the formation of the embryo-sac up to the act 
of fertilisation the whole development is cryptogamic. 

The embryology, on the other hand, though highly 
peculiar, is not of such far-reaching significance, for 
the mode of development varies greatly among the 
Gymnosperms themselves. 

The seed is still a marked phanerogamic character ; 
in fact, after fertilisation, the differences from 
Angiosperms become much less marked. 

The Gymnosperms are known, from geological 
evidence, to be enormously more ancient than any 
other Flowering Plants ; they still retain many of the 
characters of their yet more primitive cryptogamic 
progenitors. ^ 

1 See Part II. (Floweiiess Plants), p. 31, 
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SOME PRESS NOTICES. 

" The second part of Dr. Scott's admirable manual of Strnctiiral Botany is now 
before us. It consists of a most carefully worked out history of the structure of 
flowerless plants, which constitute more than half of the vegetable world. . . . 
Dr. Scott's position in the Royal Gardens at Kew, as Honorary Keeper of the 
Jodrell Laboratory, and his previous work as a Professor in Biology of the Royal 
College of Science, London, will give a tone of authority for this lx)ok, which will 
carry considerable weight with its readers. The work and its illustrations have 
been admirably produced by the publishers. It is one which cannot fail to hold 
its place among the most thoughtful of students of botany."— iScience Gossip, 

" We have nothing but praise for this neat little volume. With its companion 
(Part I. — Flowering Plants) it forms as good an introduction as one can imagine^ 
in our present knowledge, to the stuay of the plant world of to-day. ... As 
regards the figures, many are, of course, old friends, others will be new to most 
readers, and some, principaUy the work of Mrs. Scott, have been drawn expressly 
for the book. We only fear lest, amid such a wealth of illustration, the student 
may deem an examination of the actual specimens to be unnecessary." — Ths 
Guardian, 

"Students of botany will welcome the second part of Dr. D. H. Scott's 
' Introduction to Structural Botany ' which has Just appeared. . . . The language 
is clear and not unnecessarily technical, which is a great advantage to a beginner. 
We believe many are deterred from the fiucinating study of botany by the 
extremely numerous technical terms with which so many manuals abound. . . . 
The illustrations are clear and well explained ; many of them are original, others 
chosen firom the works of specialists in the various sub^livisions. We do not 
remember reading a clearer description of the growth of ferns than that in the 
chapter on vascular cryptogams." — Westminster Review. 

"The book is largely and admirably iltUstrated by woodcuts, many of the most 
elaborate being drawn from nature by the wife of the author. To those students 
who are interested in the structure and growth of flowerless plants tiie work may 
be cordially recommended."— FwW. 

" Some time ago we had occasion to notice in favourable terms the first part of 
this little treatise devoted to the flowering plants. We can speak no less favour- 
ably of the present instalment. It is a thoroughly original book, and one well 
thought out, so that the main points of structure, whether they be continuous and ' 
homologous, or whether they be disconnected and contrasted, stand out clearly. 
... To those who desire to get a clear connected account of the distinctive 

igetable kingdom, we 
r Chronicle, 

" Students and amateurs who have used Dr. Scott's little book on the structure 
of flowering plants, which appeared two years ago, will naturally have recourse to 
the second iMirt if they wish to extend their studies to flowerless plants ; and we 
venture to predict that they will not be disappointed. It is written in the same 
simple, clear style, and is not too overladen with detail as to appal the beginner." — 
Briti^ Medical Journal, 

" Students of botany who possess Dr. Scott's first volume on the phanerogams, 
will find no falliDg off in the second x)art. The work, as its true title implies, 
deals necessarily with microscope rather than with field botany, and it is exceed- 
ingly well illustrated with line cuts, mostly driiwn to a magnified scale by Mrs. 
D. H. Scott"— PoZi MaU Gatette, 
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